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MOVEMENTS IN PORTUGAL. 


THE result of our military demonstration in Portugal has been exactly 
that which every man acquainted with the Peninsula anticipated it would be 
—provided France was sincere in her professions of pacification, and was 
not secretly plotting to stir up a general continental war. The Insurgent 
army has dispersed itself, or retreated across the frontier, without attempt- 
ing to strike a blow ; and our troops probably by this time will be quietly 
garrisoned in some of the border fortresses of the country, to keep an eye 
for the present upon the dispositions of Spain. Tihus a complete shock has 
been given to the infallibility of that unhappy class of politicians, who 
never anticipate any thing less than defeat aud bankruptey, when resistance 
to any attack made upon this country is proposed; and who in the pre- 
sent instance (as usual), would have sacrificed the national honour, and 
the national safety, to their'favourite system of “‘ Economy”—upon some 
paltry consideration of shillings and pence. The arguments of such persons— 
if they require any answer from reasonable peop!e—received it in the mere 
question which was being mooted through all England while their opinions 
were delivered. Apart from the existence of the treaty that bound us, 
no minister in his senses, at the time when our assistance was applied for, 
would have ventured to allow Spain, or Spanish interests, to take possession 
of Portugal: the only doubt that existed through the whole country, as 
soon as such an attempt appeared even probable, was, not—‘‘ Should we 
interfere to preserve Portugal ?”’-—nobody questioned that:—but—* Had 
we not already been negligent, and had nct our ministers been culpable, 
in not having interfered, two years earlier, to prevent the occupation of 
Spain?” Though our immediate object in Portugal, however, is accom- 
plished, people of common sense will not suppose that the contest which 
carried us there is over; or that, because a crowd of insurgents have dis- 
persed at the appearance of a force which they knew was too strong for 
them, tranquillity is therefore necessarily to follow throughout:a kingdom. 
To go into any deep speculation as to the final result of the troubles in that 
country—which are precisely the same with those which agitate the , 
Peninsula generally—would be beyond our present time and limits; but 
perhaps some light may be thrown upon the probable duration of the 
quarrel, if we look shortly to the causes by which it has been produced. 

The commencement of Bonaparte’s operations against the Spanish Pen- 
insula generally, found Portugal certainly the weakest, and perbaps among 
the most degraded, of the States of Europe. Spain, enslaved and beggared as 
she was by her system of government, and duped by her superstitious creed, 
was a nation yet of more active habits, of prouder temper, and of a better 
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physique: her people had bolder national and legendary recollections; 
they. ranged over a wider and more varied tract of country; her military 
establishment was not at all points contemptible; and her peasantry—single 
handed—were a fierce, and an indomitable race. In all its relations and 
positions, Portugal was enfecbled and depressed. Its government was as 
bigotted as that of Spain ; and, if a little less ignorant, even still more 
slothful. Its internal regulations and police, were clogged with abuse, to 
absolute uselessness and stoppage. Its army, a ragyed and pauperised 
rabble, scarcely worthy of the military name. One circumstance alone 
made the Portuguese available,-—and in the end highly valuable—allies : 
their ignorance and imbecility were so hopeless and incontestable, that they 
did not (like the Spaniards) refuse to be guided by those who were wiser 
and stronger than themselves. In this state however it was of sluggish 
and shameful unreadiness that the French invasion rushed over Portugal, 
in all the horrors of a merciless and predatory warfare. Her capital was 
“nani and plundered by the enemy. Her finest provinces stripped as 

y common bandits; swept of their population, and wasted even with fire 
and sword. The foot of amaster and of a robber, was upon the neck of 
every Portuguese. The history of every house became that of shame or 
mourning: fortunes were ruined ; feelings—all the best ties which hold 
humanity together,—outraged and trampled upon. The whole state, in 
short, of the country—both as to interests political and private— was dislo- 
cated, and broken up, and cast again almost into original elements; and 
its inhabitants were only rescued from confirmed and permanent bondage, 
by calling in an army of strangers to their very hearth-stones, and blindly 
trusting to them for protection and relief. 

A people like ourselves, who stand in the enviable situation of conquer- 
ing our enemies always at a distance ; and in fact know very little of the 
operation of a war, more than that it increases the number of Extraordinary 
Gazettes, and raises the price of soap and candles; have little conception 
of such a possibility as the meeting an enemy at our own fire-sides—far 
less of what it would be to be vanquished in that last position by one. — In 
three generations, the events of the “ French invasion,’’ and of the * Bri- 
tish occupation,” will not be forgotten by the people of Portugal. There 
will not be a family that,—beyond that date—will not, by some bitter 
token, cherish their remembrance. For six years of incessaut warfare, the 
country was exbausted and beggared; not by * taxes’’ levied upon pro- 
petty, but by the se¢zure of every property in possession, and by the stop- 
page or destruction of every source from which future property could be 
derived. <A conflict was carrying on within it, which the best exertions of 
those who fought in its aid could not prevent from ruining and devastating 
almost every acre of its surface. The presence even of our friends became 
a horror inferior only to that of our enemies; and the only hope which 
could sustain us under the trial was, that with the victory of the former, 
their assistance—and our suffering—would cease. 

As that must be an “ ill breeze,”’ however, according to the adage, 
“which blows good no where,”’ so a ruin, and bankruptcy so complete as 
this—produced by no hidden or doubtful causes, but by the clear direct ope- 
ration of strength and knowledge opposed to a system radically weak, and 
bad—could hardly fail, great as the evil was, to bring with it some 
pene of future advantage to Portugal. In spite of the prejudices of 

abit, and of that pride which is the especial companion everywhere of 
ignorance, the Portuguese could not help seeing at least this—that the 
system to which they had trusted, and which they believed invincible, had 
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totally failed them. ‘They could hardly escape a conviction—with the 
immediate example of the fact before their eyes—that a population used 
always to submit, would want to feel the weight of an invader’s hand, 
before it understood the advantage of resisting him. They found that the 
means of defence could not be organized, or the execution of orders relied 
on, where all the relations of government were fraudulent or weak: and 
that the power which was sufficient to tyrannize over a citizen, might be 
contemptibly inadequate to protect him. ‘They saw that prayers and 
masses might be said and sung, and images exhibited, and miracles per- 
formed, in vain, when the hour for trial and execution approached. They 
saw their “ Catholic” churches plundered and burned by ‘* Catholic” 
troops: the sanctity of a saint—even in the eyes of *‘ believers’’—no proof 
against the value of his weight in silver. ‘They saw themselves conquered 
and enslaved by “ true believers, ’”” who treated all belief with infamous 
and blasphemous derision; and saved and protected by “ Heretics,” who 
viewed their belief with respect, although they held it in pity or indifference. 
They saw—all that were not besotted to very stone-blindness— that 
Popery—except when used against its worshippers—was not the mighty 
engine which they had taken it to be. That spiritual thunders had no 
power against fleshly bayonets. ‘That their ‘ vicar on earth’—he who 
could “ keep the keys of heaven’’—wanted the keys of his own dungeons, 
and was the prisoner of a tyrant and an infidel. ‘They found that Faith 
was no bond of union as to worldly interests: Heretics were striking on 
their side, and Catholics against them. Catholics and Protestants fought, 
man by man, in the ranks of their enemies; and differed upon no point, 
but as to which should shed the most of their blood, or gather the most of 
their property. Catholic and Protestant fought side by side in the ranks of 
their allies, firmly united in the purpose of defending them. 'They saw their 
churches broken and plundered; and yet the curse of the priest did not 
kill the sacrilegious robbers. They saw convents burst and fired, and their 
inhabitants driven forth; and yet the Abbot’s malediction passed away 
powerless. ‘They saw, in short, that those who would attain the human 
“‘end,’’ must use the human “ means:” that when the wolf threatened 
the sheep-fold, it was the shepherd’s dogs, and not his prayers, that must 
keep the flock. They found their whole scheme of array, religious and 
political, broken in an instant—laughed at, scattered, and disgraced : a 
system opposed to it at all useful and practical points, mowing them down 
without remorse as without difficulty; and a system that they held still 
more abomiuable,—a system at once practical and “ heretical” —their only 
hope for safety and for restoration. 

Of course all these truths would not be perceived in their full extent at 
once. Jiven with time, they would not be seen by all men; and by man 
who saw them very clearly, they would still be strenuously denied. The 
first impulse of the people of Portugal—of any people restored to liberty 
after such a struggle—would be to rush back—with the force of a river 
rushing to its level—into all the tastes, habits, and prejudices—whatever 
they might be—from which, for the time, they had been driven. Not 
a hallucination but would be sacred, if it only was exclusively ‘ Porta- 
guese.”” Not an abuse but would be ten times more dear by the persecu- 
tion that it had suffered. Our enemies had scoffed at, and insulted our 
usages. ur allies had treated them with forbearance, but not always 
with perfectly disguised contempt. When once a people so excited felt 
that they held their homes and their country again in their own hands— 
when once more they could find some object before their eyes other than 
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the bayonets of foreigners, contending upon their floors for mastery —every 
trait of peculiarly national character would be born as it were anew—with 
fresh youth and vigour—in their hearts. The land of our forefathers! 
their faith! their institutions—and more than all, their follies—would be 
hallowed! Our country is delivered—we are free! Can we be free, if, 
in our very madness, we are not ‘ Portuguese” again? To be French 
{even in taste) would be to be embowelled. To be English—little better 
than to be a traitor. Though the strangers had left the secret of making 
gold behind them, we may doubt almost if any citizen would have ‘filed 
his mind’? to use it. 

These are feelings which would infallibly arise; but they would not 
last. Nothing could be more certain than that they would have their course, 
and cease; that they would endure, in spite of all reason, for a specific 
time, at the end of which no exertion could maintain them any longer. 
In the beginning, all that had been done by the strangers, woull be 
detestable. By degrees some persors would perceive the advantage of 
copying, or adopting, a great deal of it. In a little more, as affairs 
developed themselves, new rights, as well as new knowledge, would be 
found to have grown up under the provisional regime, which would be 
destroyed by an unqualified return to the old one. And thus two political 
parties would be regularly established in the state; each of which felt its 
interests or safety, compromised by the ascendancy—and perhaps by the 
very existence—of the other. 

To imagine therefore that we should find all Portugal devoted to the 
cause of the “ Constitution’? was perfectly absurd; a very large proportion 
—perhaps a numerical majority—of the population of the country, would 
beyond doubt be capable of being arrayed against it. The Church, shorn 
as it was of its beams, was still incomparably the most powerful party in 
the state, and was, for very life, opposed to any departure from the ancient 
system. Popery would feel that Inte!ligence, in any shape, pointed surely 
to its downfall. Of the higher nobility, some would take one side, and some 
the other. The brains of some would get the better of their avarice and 
their pride; and they would tremble at the rottenness—the insecurity— 
the imbecility—the approved incapacity for a single hour to protect their 
own persons or possessions—which had been fatal to the old government. 
Others, on the contrary, would be blinded by bigotry and insolence ; 
and others would be doubtfui; for it requires an effort by those who parti- 
cipate in despotic power—although they see the evil of its abuse—to con- 
sent toils reduction. Forthe peasantry, they were destitute of the merest 
elements of education; ignorant of what would be meant by, far less con- 
stitute, a *‘ political right; taught from their infancy to look for, listen 
to, abide by, and revere, no guidance or opinion but the declaration of 
their landlords, and their clergy ; it needed but a cry, that *‘ the church 
was in danger!” and these men were sure to declare for any object which 
their habitual directors might think -fit. The constitutional party, on the 
other hand, would embrace almost all the people of the middle ranks—the 
people engaged in commerce, and the members of professions—those persons 
who, in every country, being the most engaged in the real business of life, 
are always Found the most clear-sighted in discovering their real interests. 
People of this class have not much affection for a despotic government; for 
it may oppress them, and they hold no share init. In spite of superstition, a 
rapacious church is suspicious and unpleasing to them; for they estimate the 
value of the money taken from them by the exertion with which they acquire 
it. Resides these, the cause of reform would have some advocates in the army ; 
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among men whose sense of personal interest—to speak of no spark of mili- 
tary spirit—would reject the return to a system under which private 
soldiers begged their bread in the public streets; and officers waited as 
fuotmen behind the chairs of nobles. It wovld be sustained also by as 
many of the lower classes and of the peasantry, as the influence of those 
persons of rank who were engaged in it, could detach from the dominion of 
the priest. But these last would not be very many; and we repeat— 
though without being in the slightest degree discouraged by the fact—that 
we believe, if Portugal could be polled—though the wealth, and the in- 
formation would be greatly in favour of the constitutional cause—the 
numerical balance would be against it. 

And this position of parties fully explains a circumstance, which six 
weeks since excited some degree of surprise and disgust in this country— 
to wit—that the British troops were not received with acclumations and 
embraces on their first landing, by the people of Lisbon. The fact is, that 
men’s personal feelings—speaking of the community—three times in four, 
are stronger than their political ones; and the classes that formed the con- 
stitutional party in Portugal, were just those to whom the importation of a 
foreign army was sure to be the most particularly distressing and offensive. 
To the nation at large, scarcely any measure could be so peculiarly un- 
grateful. All the recollections in the minds of the people, connected with 
British *‘ occupation,’’ were of a bitter and degrading character. They 
were recollections of a time when the Portuguese seemed intruders in their 
own land. When their very enemy looked only to the legions of a stranger ; 
and treated their alliance, or their hostility, as a matter almost of contempt. 
When a host of foreigners, too powerful to be very courteous, disposed of 
the strength—of the resources—of the very honours, of their country ; and 
the natives relied on them, in helplessness, for that protection, which—how- 
ever compelled to receive it—the human heart may repay, but seldom can 
forgive. Then the constitutional party (par pr éférence) was made up of 
a set of individuals, who had stiil more paramount, because more personal, 
aversions to the appearance of a British force. If the mob had been 
*“ constitutional’? we should have been cheered in the streets; the nobility 
could not have been very immediately annoyed by us; and, if we had had 
the monks, we should have tommanded a high mass or a Te Deum. But 
the soldiers of the constitutional cause, had no desire for the presence of a 
body of troops, beside whose splendour they could not stand for 4 moment, 
without a mortifying exhibition of their own inferiority. And the citizens 
had no glimpses of “the English again in Portugal,” except of their 
houses filled, and their streets beset, by a crowd of overbearing strangers ; 
with all the horrible nuisances of the former occupation, grown ten times 
more intolerable upon subsequent reflection, than they had been in the 
turbulent time of their first endurance. We stood in Portugal pretty 
nearly as the Irish Catholics stand in England: our cause (political) had 
the sanction, and good wishes, of the best of the country, the constitu- 
tional : our persons, the affection hardly of any body. And there will be 
nothing very surprising to any of the officers who served in the Peninsula 
during the last war, although it should be believed that u very large 
proportion of the constitutional party—but for the seasonable apprehen- 
sion of vengeance to be exacted by their opponents if victorious—would 
have been content to let their cause fail, rather than encounter the alterna- 
tive of supporting it by foreign interference. 

hese suspicions and apprehensions however, before this time, have 
disappeared. The Portuguese, no doubt, would soon discover that it was oue 
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thing (practically) to receive assistance from an ally, and another to be 
cast upon him for entire maintenance and protection. And the internal 
struggles of the country—for so long a time as the English troops remain 
there—probably are over: how long after our retirement they will con- 
tinue so, becomes another question. 

With reference, therefore, to that question, we take at least one fact to be 
perfectly clear—to wit, that, unless under a government far more vigorous 
and efficient than any which Portugal has possessed for a very long time 
indeed, nothing like permanent tranquillity there (at present) is to be hoped 
for. The real causes of insurrection in the kingdom are not dead, nor likely 
to die speedily ; and the state of the conntry affords facilities for getting it 
up, of a very peculiar description. The elements, in the first place, of 
turbulence and tumult—it matters very little to what end or for what object, 
provided the immediate danger of the attempt be not too great—must— 
from the mere schooling which they had to go through in the course of the 
last war—be ripe in the minds of great numbers of the younger people. 
For seven years the country was a camp; and every man in it, capable of 
bearing arms, in some shape or other a follower of the army. ‘Thousands 
upon thousands of youths, taken or drawn from their homes as they were 
rising into manhood, received their first impressions of life, from examples 
only of riot, licentiousness, and contamination. The peasantry, especially, 
were exposed to this contagious and destructive influence. They were all 
soldiers : two-thirds of them little other than guerilla, or predatory troops ; 
acquiring more than the common vices incident to the military character, 
without any of its habits of discipline or regularity. These persons, after 
being for years accustomed to a life of leisure and freedom—although of 
occasional peril—would not easi]y—-at least such would be the case in a 
great many instances—settle again to their ordinary pursuits of rather ill- 
paid labour. The change from their character of field labourers, to that of 
irregular soldiers, became, at any time, the work only of a mdment: 
the change back again—by simply dropping the pike or musket, and re- 
turning home, or hiding themselves for a short time among the mountains— 
was almost equally easy and expeditious. As peasants, poverty compels 
them to feed poorly and abstemiously ; to lie at night in a hut upon a mat; 
and to have, for luxuries, at best but a little bad spirits, and worse tobacco. 
As gueril/a soldiers, the climate would allow them to live three-fourths of 
the year in the open air, without inconvenience ; they have no property to 
lose by leaving home; and they never propose to fight any farther than 
they “‘ see reason’ abroad. We must not esiimate the characters or dis- 
positions of these people, from any consideration of what would be those of 
men who have served in the armies of our own country : perhaps there are not 
two human creatures whose conditions are much more widely opposed than 
a ** regular”’ soldier, and an “irregular” one. An English soldier ought 
in equity to gain something in the way of honour; for—excepting danger 
andthardship—he gains very little in the way of any thing else. But it is 
far otherwise with an avowed predator, whose license as soon as he takes up 
arms becomes almost unbounded ; and who acquires the same liking for his 
trade, and the same indisposition to forsake it, as we find in England 
attaching to a smugglet or a poacher. While the Portuguese government 
continues in its present state, there will always—at least for a considerable 
time to come—be a sufficient number of these unsettled and demoralized 
people ready to join the stanuard of any popular leader, who can give them 
present pay, or even free quarter, with the prospect of plunder. If the 
enterprise fails, the peasantry have merely to disperse ; and the government 
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is too weak in all its distant relations long to pursue or molest them. The 
chiefs, and any small body of militia, or regular troops, which they may 
have influenced to follow them, need but cross the Spanish frontier—to which 
their retreat, unless by the most gross mismanagement is always easy and 
certain: and although England may determine that Spain shall no longer 
give military aid to the refugees of Portugal, it is impossible to say that she 
shall be prohibited from receiving and protecting them. 

For these reasons it is, as it seems to us, that, in the work of reform, 
and organization, and in short, regeneration, no moment ought to be lost by 
the constitutional government cf Portugal. Enterprises of sedition and 
rebellion will not fail to be abundant in that country, so long as the incom- 
petency orsupineness of the executive system, offers a premium for their forma- 
tion. How little these attempts need alarm an administration of the most 
moderate strength and vigour has been sufliciently proved. The mere 
landing of six thousand British soldiers in Lishon, put the Portuguese in- 
surgents—at a distance of two hundred miles—to flight. The power of 
only ten available regiments of such troops as our officers, at the close of 
the last war, had made the native Portuguese—would have left the con- 
stitutional government nothing to apprehend from the Marquis de Chaves’s 
enterprise ; and, in all probability, under such circumstances, it would never 
have existed. Within what period, or to what extent, such an improved 
state of things may he capable of being brought to bear, it might be diffi- 
cult to predict; but, decidedly, there is nothing impracticable in the task : 
and in candour, we are inclined to believe that some steps have been taken 
towards its accomplishment already. In some of those very circumstances 
which those who opposed our interference were ready to quote the moment 

they took place, as an evidence that the constitutional cause was indifferently 
held in Portugal, a more sound and liberal construction perhaps would be 
inclined to see the first proofs of an increasing energy in the national cha- 
racter. ‘The very aversion which the people displayed to the thought of 
being protected by the presence of foreign troops, may fairly be taken as the 
first evidence of that feeling which w ould induce them to take a position in 
which they could protect themselves. So again for the little accusation of 
* insensibility,”” which one of the daily papers w himsically brings against 
the populace of Lisbon, because they witnessed the reviews and parades of 
our British lancers and dragoons without “acclamation, whose appear- 
ance was so far superior to that of their own ”—it may fairly be 
questioned, at least, whether this conduct was not an equal evidence of 
the sensibility of the people— —that they were rather ashamed of a comparison 
which did so little credit to themselves? The provisions too of the consti- 
tution, however below the desires and demands of a people whose boast for 
centuries has been that they are “free,” amounts at least to a recognition, 
which Portugal never enjoyed before, that those classes have some “rights” 
in her community whose numbers form four-fifths of it. 

Whatever may be the extent however of that which has been done, as to 
that which must be done, there ought to be no delay, as there can be no 
question. The country must have the advantages of a change, as well as 
the name of one, if the new powers hope to hold out against the spirit which 
is resisting and opposing them. ‘There must be a change from bigotry and 
tyranny to free and enlightened legislation, and not from the rule of one 
party of imbecile despots to that of another party. The abuses that dis- 
graced the old system must not, be perpetuated under the authority of the 
new. The whole scheme of rottenness, and pride, and falsehood, and job, 
and favouritism, and insolence, and implicit submission, must ke cast away : 
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and men in Portugal must be allowed to become men, if their couniry is 
to remain a country, in the existing state of Kurope and of the world. 
Those who hold power must avoid imagining that they can hold it, in 
point of fact, by sermons and proclamations. They must get rid of that 
taste for sloth and ignorance which dictated the memorable reply of their 
predecessors not a century since, to some projector who offered to 
render great advantage by making a part of the Tagus navigable— 
‘« That, if it had been designed that the river should be navigable there, 
Heaven would have it so.” They must dedéevre—however impossible it 
appears—that events have raised a spirit of general knowledge, as well as 
of political turbulence, within their country, which the dreaming policy of 
its old governments would never again probably be able to contend with. 

In the meantime, the existing crisis affords an opportunity peculiarly 
favourable to the constitutional government. Its opponents are controlled 
and kept down by our strength; and time is afforded to it for preparation 
to controul and deal with them by energies of its own. It seems probable too, 
that for the present, this opportunity may continue ; for, whatever may be 
our view of the civil differences of Portugal herself, we shall no doubt feel 
bound to protect her from any aggressions by her neighbour. And without 
distrusting any more than sound policy should compel us, the sincerity 
of King Ferdinand or the apostolic party, it probably would hardly be 
deemed worth while to withdraw our forces from Portugal, while any of 
the French regiments remain in Spain.* 





* Since this article went to press, intelligence has been received from Portugal, announc- 
ing the sudden re-appearance of the Marquis de Chaves’s party in that country ; which had 
advanced so far as to threaten Oporto. The latest accounts add, that, by the exertions of 
the Portuguese Commandant at Oporto, General Stubbs, the enemy had been driven back ; 
and that this movement may be considered as “ a last effort on the part of the insurgents.”’ 
This new attempt, on the purt of the Marquis de Chaves, no more disturbs than it sur- 
prises us ; but, for the suggestion of its probably being the “ last effort’ of the Royalists, 
we sincerely bope that the Constitutionalists are not really deluding themselves with any 
such belief. The only chance that the Constitutional Government has for success, will be 
found—not in any wild or fantastic hope that it is to remain unassailed—but in the realiz- 
ing, without a moment’s delay, sach strength and means as shall be competent to its pro- 
tection. Without an army perfectly different from that which it possesses now—an army 
skilfully organized, disciplined, and paid—the Constitution will not maintain itself one 
month after it ceases to have the English force to back itself upon. Letters from Lisbon 
state, that the “‘ impressment” of soldiers for the Constitutional regiments is going on there 
rapidly. This is one mode certainly of doing business—raising troops by compulsion to 
serve ina civil contest. Itis just sending so many men, armed and equipped (if they are 
armed or equipped), from Lisbon, to go over immediately to the Marquis de Chaves in 
Tras os Montes. This is a sample of a system which will not do; and if the Constitu- 
tionalists can.find no means of mending it, the moment the British force departs, their 
government will fall to pieces. In the meantime, althéugh our troops have a part of some 
nicety to act, yet, of the necessity of keeping them where they are, there can hardly be a 
doubt. The task of quelling any slight disturbances will devolve of course upon the Por- 
tuguese themselves, as far as possible, and in the first instance. And, for one circumstance 
which goes to make our neutrality the easier, we may be pretty secure that no part of the 
country, in which British soldiers are actually placed, will be very hastily molested. The 
eventual success of the Constitutional cause, however, if it is to succeed, must depend 
upon the Constitutionalists themselves. Exertions must be used, and personal sacrifices 
made, of a different character from any which tbey, or any of their countrymen, have re- 
cently been in the habit of contemplating. And, however liberally we muy desire to 
view. their jealousy of English interference ; and their aversion—if they feel such an aver- 
sion—to be protected by a foreign force ; yet we are afraid their best chance for safety, 
until the improvement both of their political and military state is farther advanced, will 
be to let English knowledge, as far as possible, arrange their warlike operations, and 
English influence direct their councils.—Eb. 
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IRISH POLEMICS. 


Vous saurez tantét que c’est, et jugerez que je ne passe point les limites de raison : ainsi que je 
galope ces gubeleurs de théologie, qui ne trouvent bon, que ce qui quadre 4 leur palliarde opinion. 


—Moy. vi ParveNin. 

Tue English have, in all ages, been desperate theologians ; and they 
were never more so than at present. This peculiarity of temper, which 
we inherit not improbably with the thick blood of our northern ancestors, 
will be ridiculed or eulogized ,according to the varying estimate men make 
of the relative value of things spiritual and things temporal. If our most 
efficacious struggles for liberty have begun in religious dissentions, it is no 
less true that our passion for polemics has led us into some serious scrapes. 
Certain it is, that the national hatrod which plunged us jnto the slough of 
the revolutionary war, was directed #5 much against the atheism as the 
democracy of our graceless neighbours ; and dearly have we paid for reviving 
religion amongst them d coup de canon, and propagating popery and 
jesuitism on the continent, by the preachings of our red-coated missionaries. 
If moral results are to be added to pecuniary losses, Protestant ascendancy 
in Ireland is a scarcely less expensive toy: to say nothing of what it costs 
the country in tithes and incidentals at home, for the pleasure of dog- 
matizing with effect, and of shutting the door of the constitution in the 
face of all dissenters from the church establishment. 

Liberty of religious opinion is as necessary to man as his daily bread. 
His senses can, by the assistance of art, detect the existence of animal- 
cule—so small, that thousands of them might expatiate on the point of 
a needle ;* and he possesses chemical tests capable of demonstrating an 
adulteration of the smallest quantities of a foreign substance: but Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon him no such ivstruments for investigating moral 
complexes ; and certainty of knowledge and uniformity of judgment, in 
this department, are physical impossibilities. With this conviction strongly 
impressed on our minds, the more sharply we English feel the injury of a 
force put on our own thouglits, the more anxiously we seek to place the 
yoke of authority on the necks of others, and to render our own conceits 
the measure of the ideas of the rest of mankind. This infirmity has rendered 
us proverbially the dupes of the designing; and, while it has made us un- 
just and unfeeling to others, it has blinded us to our own interests, and 
made us false to ourselves. 

The insane desire of England to impose her faith and her establishment 
on the reluctant population of Ireland has been productive of manifold 
injury to both countries. Every year that the effort is persevered in, 
increases the disquiet of the one, and the expense and the debility of the 
other; and we have now to deplore, in addition to all aucient grievances, 
a rising spirit of polemical dispute and proselytism, which is spreading a 
flame throughout all Ireland, and is multiplying discontents and heart- 
burnings, till they leave no one of its teeming population at ease, save the 
man who is absolutely indifferent to every system and every creed. 

In disputation, there is a disposition to arrangements, somewhat resem- 
bling the polarity produced by electricity. No sooner does a party arise, 
and become violent in favour of any opinion, than it occasions, as it were, 
hy induction (to use a phrase of the electricians), a corresponding violence 
in an opposite party hostile to that opinion; and society is divided into 
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insulated groups—instead of framing one homogeneous whole—to the utter 
destruction of order, industry, and internal quiet. Thus it has happened 
in Ireland, that the dispute between Catholic and Protestant (which, 
in fact, is a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence—a contest 
between monopoly and justice, for power, as the instrument for distributing 
wealth) has gradually exalted the religious sensibilities of both parties ; 
which have acted and re-acted upon each other, till both have been lashed 
to an highly-excited pitch of fanaticism. The consequence is, that an 
Irish Catholic is more a Catholic than his co-religionists in the rest of Ku- 
rope, 0% excepted; and an Irish Protestant is more a Protestant than 
an English one. Unfortunately, this excess of religious feeling turns much 
less to the account of morali‘y, than to punctuality of ceremonial, and to 
jealousy of dogma. An Irish Catholic is shocked at the laxity of the con- 
tinentalists in discipline, in fastings, and confessions; while the general 
tendency of the whole Protestant church in Ireland is towards what is 
called high church methodism. There is, on both sides, a greater zeal and 
earnestness in religious matters—but a zeal unaccompanied by charity, and 
ungoverned by discretion. In this state of rivalry, it will not seem strange 
that proselytism should become a favourite engine for gratifying the angry 

assions; and that occasional conversions from among the ranks of the 

ostile creed should be a matter of ambition and of noisy boasting. This 
condition of things has, perhaps, more or less, prevailed since the com- 
mencement of the unhappy schism ; but, within a very recent period, it has 
been materially aggravated by an importation of foreign venom, and by the 
interference of the English missionary societies with the national quarrel. 
To those who are determined in their opposition to all concession, there are 
but two ways of dealing with the Catholics, so as to heal the religious 
heart-burnings of the Irish: they must he exterminated, or they must be 
converted. The former alternative is impossible; and though fanaticism 
in its madness would fain provoke the attempt, the humanity of the times 
will not allow it the opportunity. On this account, a leading individual 
belonging to that portion of the cabinet which opposes the Catholic claims, 
has embraced, it is said, the other horn of the dilemma; and has evinced 
considerable anxiety that the experiment of conversion should be tried. 
This is, perhaps, the secret of the encouragement, not only which the esta- 
blishment has received in its efforts to introduce Bible reading, but which 
also has been afforded to the wildest sectarians, in their attempts to force 
open the eyes of the Papists, and to inoculate them, bon gré, mal gré, 
with——any other faith it may please Heaven, provided it leads them 
away from Popery, and the red lady of Babylon. In this quixotic enter- 
prize, each party has chosen its own peculiar grounds. The established 
clergy, having the ear of government, have naturally enough seized upon 
the department of public education, which their habits of thinking have 
led them to suppose, of right, within their own peculiar jurisdiction. A 
society for teaching the poor of Ireland to read and write, founded by a 
few well-meaning individuals, was thought a fit engine for the purpose, in 
band; and, having been enlarged by a powerful accession of parsons, it 
received from the government, in aid of its own paltry subscriptions, annual 
grants, which bad gradually increased till they attained to nine thousand 
pounds, or more, perannum. How far such an engine was adapted to the 
education of the poor—the professed objects of its labours—is a distinct 
question. The supposition that intellectual acquirement can, or ought, to 
precede the possession of physical comforts and civilizing ease, is among 
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the many absurdities which will deliver modern statesmen to the contempt 
of posterity. This physical amendment they either cannot or will not 
produce; while the rising spirit of the times will not allow them to remain 
idie. ‘To suffer acknowledged evil to prevail unchecked, belongs neither 
to the philosophy nor to the Christianity of the age: so to work they have 
gone, to educate the wild Irish, cramming them with science when they 
want food, and giving them instruction when they want labour. To kill 
two birds with one stone, and to engraft proselytism upon gratuitous edu- 
cation was deemed a deep stroke of policy ; but this concealed intention 
is not better fulfilled than that which is put forward to meet the public 
eye. To effect this purpose, the polemic turn of mind of the English was 
again made subservient to party politics; and there was little difficulty in 
persuading Parliament to make the reading of the Scriptures in schools a 
condition of their grant. Thus a new battery was opened against the Ca- 
tholic church, of slates and pencils; and tradition and infallibility were, 
in imagination, destined to fall before a well-directed fire of “‘ Dilworths,”” 
and ‘* Reading-made-Easyes.”’ It so happens, however, that the Popish 
clergy—not a whit behind-hand with their Protestant rivals in the desire 
of ruling education, and of giving to that flexible twig, the human mind, 
the precise bend which their interest requires jt should maintain through 
life—have, right or wrong, a deep and rooted objection to the perusal of 
the Scriptures by the laity, except under certain conditions ; and, indeed, 
are strongly averse from making the holy volume a class-book, upon any 
terms. To enforce Bible-reading in schools is, therefore, in itself an act 
of proselytism, which renders ail denial of the principle nugatory. Both 
the jealousy and the orthodoxy of the priests took the alarm. A warm and 
acrimonious dispute arose, which terminated in a positive determination 
on their part to use their influence in preventing the children of their flock 
from attending these schools, kept, in by far the majority of instances, by 
Protestant masters, and in which the perusal of Scripture extracts violated 
the discipline of their church, while it opened a wide and inevitable door 
to insidious and under-hand proselytism. With great justice they protested 
against the administration of a national grant being entrusted to the manage- 
ment of a party, and that party of areligious persuasion hostile to the creed 
of the subjects upon whom they were to operate. To do the Protestants 
justice, the Kildare Society sported its frenum in cornu with a most osten- 
tatious openness. No attempts were made to erect Catholic schools upon 
Catholic principles ; nor were Catholic masters admitted to teach the A B C 
under the inspection of Protestant superintendents, in numbers at all pro- 
portionate to the respective population. If, after that, the Catholic bishops 
chose to trust the education of their flocks to such hands, it at least could not 
be said that they were otherwise than purchasers, with notice. The result 
was, as might be expected, that they did not so trust their children ; and, | 
if report lie not, the muster-roll of Falstaff ’s ragged regiment is a poor and 
cold type of the enumeiations which have been gotéen up, of schools that 
never were in operation, and of scholars that never attended. Amidst all 
their poverty, privation, and depression, the Catholics have made immense 
efforts to educate their own children; and the Kildare-street Association, 
with its parliamentary grant, and all its other ‘‘ means and appliances to 
boot,” has utterly failed as an instrument of national instrection. One 
fatal consequence to the tranquillity of Ireland has arisen out of this un- 
handsome juggle; a little war has been created by it in almost every 
parish where there is a resident Protestant parson. An army of observa- 
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tion is levied on either side, to watch the proceedings of the other. Tracts 
are dropt on the highway, and Bibles are wrapped up in frieze cloaks and 
flannel petticoats. Every artifice of affected candour and liberality is 
adopted, to seduce the peasants into disobedience to their church ; and 
charity roams through the village, for the purpose (as the poor people them- 
selves assert) of ‘doing them out of their devotion.” In some instances 
it has heen loudly proclaimed by the Catholics, that even threats have 
been employed to force their children into the Bible schools; that rents 
have been distrained, and indulgences have been withheld, in cases of 
non-compliance with the unreasonable demand. The visits of the esta- 
blished clergy, of the Protestant agent, or of the pious Lady Bountiful 
of ‘ the great house” to the poor, are closely fullowed by those of the 
priest, who, like another Penelope, unravels the web they have wove, 
comforting the weak-hearted, and encouraging the strong to resist this novel 
species of persecution; and it rarely happens that an enforced compliance is 
continued beyond a few days. Ill-will and disputation are thus widely 
disseminated. The Protestant, jealous for the honour of his Bible, bitterly 
reproaches the Catholic for his neglect of the sacred volume: the Catholic 
angrily resents the infringement of his right of conscience ; and both. per- 
haps, might assert of each other with equal reason, that “ leur savoir n'est 
que béterie, et leur sapience n'est que mouffles, bdfardissant les bons 
et nobles esprits et corrompant toute fleur de jeunesse."* It has been 
made a matter of public charge against the Clancarthy family, by Mr. 
Kneas Mac Donnell, in a speech delivered at Balinasloe, that they have 
used their power as landlords in the unworthy manner above noticed ; and 
the charge has been met by a prosecution for libel! The accusation may 
be ill-grounded ; or, heing true, the facts may be as methodistically correct, 
as they are legally justifiable ; but the effects of such squabbles upon the 
minds of the Catholics, cannot but he the most galling and offensive. 
The duty of reading the Scriptures is no matter for political discussion. 
Protestants think the obligation binding, because they believe the Bible to 
be the exclusive revelation of Heaven ; and Catholics as reasonably object 
to the practice, because they believe in revelations from other sources. To 
what end should they read, who are forbidden by their creed to interpret ? 
Which are in the right, I shall not take upon myself to assert ; butif we can- 
not convince the Catholics, to force the book upon their children is a manifest 
act of cruelty and oppression—a persecution as violent and unjust as an 
auto-da-fé, though not perhaps as execrable and inhuman. Nor is the 
policy of the attempt less aukward and inefficient. We all know the homely 
proverb of the horse and the water. If the Catholics who want gratuitous 
instruction will not learn to read upon our terms, it is not very clear how 
we can ever bring them to read the Bible ; but it is demonstrable, that, by 
waving our regulations, and teaching the Catholics to read in other books, 
we shall at least give them a chance of stumbling upon the Bible, from 
which those who cannot read are for ever precluded. It must be well 
known to those who follow the proceedings in Parliament, that the use 
which the Kildare-street Society have made of the public money was the 
subject of severe animadversion; and that a commission was appointed, 
under the auspices of the liberal part of the cabinet, for the especial pur- 
pose of remedying this abuse. ‘I'his commission was fairly selected—one 
member of it even being, par extraordinaire, a Catholic—and the majority 
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were enlightened, liberal, and practicable men : but the leaven of fanaticism 
still works. The principle of forcing the Bible is still acknowledged in 
Parliament; and the consequence is, that discord still prevails, while the 
business of education is deplorably impeded. The commission is now fast 
hastening to the close of its third year; and it may serve to illustrate the 
working of a divided cabinet, and the spirit of faction and intrigue, which, 
prevailing in that cabinet, is propagated throughout all Ireland—to remark, 
that not all Lord Wellesley’s power and influence can induce the esta- 
blished clergy to abate one iota of their fanatical pretension of interfering 
with the religion of their opponents. The Catholic bishops have offered 
large concessions: they have offered to permit certain extracts from the 
Douai Bible tc be used in the classes; and Mr. Blake, it is said, has even 
taken the pains to draw up & work for this purpose, with a view to meet the 
wishes of both parties. But the orthodox are inflexible ; and the commis- 
sion seem as far from the termination of their labours as ever. While the 
established clergy, with the nominee of the Attorney-General at their 
head, are thus defying authority, and manufacturing diseontent and dis- 
loyalty, by wholesale, with the public money, the sectarians have not 
been idle, either in Ireland or at home. The English missionary societies, 
acting, it is affirmed, under the protection of the same noble lord who has 
encouraged the biblicals of the church, have been loud and vehement of 
their abuse of the Catholic religion, in order to increase the subscriptions of 
the faithful, by the portraiture of the forlorn condition of those whom they 
have undertaken to convert. From vituperation to scandal, and from 
scandal to calumny, arescarcely astep. Such vituperation, if founded on 
truth, is offensive, and more calculated to rivet the chain, than to loosen 
the allegiance of the Catholics to their clergy ; but, when built upon ez- 
parte stories, and upon direct and palpable misrepresentations, its effect 
upon the population can be better imagined than described. Not, how- 
ever, contented with this distant velitation, missionaries, at least as remark- 
able for their want of discretion as for the purity of their designs, have 
more than once crossed the sea, to engage hand to hand with the priests 
of Dagon. Challenges passed, de part et d’autre—debating shops were 
opened in the midst of the Catholic population, to try the faith in which 
the people had heen educated—and the walls of the thickly-crowded 
assemblies rang with 

“ Discours pieux, violens, emphatiques, 

Assaisonné d’injures scholastiques ; 

Partout l’injure est style de dévéts.” 


To say that these hot-headed fools were not stoned on the spot, is to 
declare explicitly the moderation and forbearance of an unlettered and pro- 
voked populace, and the virtue and patriotism of a priesthood, who, by a 
word or alook, might bave ensured for themselves an ample vengeance— 
could they but have been brought to place at issue the lives and the few 
remaining liberties of their miserable flocks. These efforts of the mission- 
aries have been zealously seconded by domestic associations, which have 
given occasion to an episode that deserves mention. Upon taking the 
field in any district, a requisition from the friends of biblicism is ostenta- 
tiously advertised ; and a meeting is convened in the very enemy's camp, 
for the purpose of discussing the demerits of Catholicism, and devising 
means for conversion. A@@zeneral principles can only be illustrated by 
particular examples, stories are eagerly sought for, credulously received, 
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and triumphantly narrated, to the prejudice of the moral and intellectual 
character of the population. The parties interested, and for whose souls this 
tender anxiety is avowed, not unnaturally think that they have a right to be 
present at such discussions, notwithstanding any formal technicalities in the 
requisitions, adopted for the purpose of excluding them. “ Nostra res 
agitur,” they exclaim; ‘* and we have a right to be heard.” In some 
instances, accordingly, they have forced themselves into the meetings, and 
have replied to the speakers. At Balinasloe, more especially, Mr. Kneas 
Mac Donnell, if not * le plus grand diseur de rien qui ait jamais été,” 
at least the ‘‘ deadest hand” at a seven hours’ speech, so completely ex- 
hausted the patience and the temper of his auditory, that the secular power 
was called in, in order that the whole Catholic portion of the assembly 
might be turned out at the point of the bayonet. This outrageous appeal 


to 
“ The holy text of pike and gun,” 


gave very little satisfaction, and more particularly to those individuals who 
had been beaten and cut in the process. An immense explosion of popular 
feeling followed, and a formal complaint of the illegality of the outrage 
was forwarded to the Irish government. The official reply was a reference 
to the courts of law. To understand the full value of this reply, we must 
be intimately acquainted with the sort of redress which the Irish law 
courts too often afford in such cases. We must understand, not only the 
expense common to all procedures in all the courts of this happy empire, 
but the difficulty of obtaining honest juries, and the certainty of finding 
witnesses prepared to swear any thing and every thing that suits the in- 
terest of their party. It is the curse of religious dissension that it demo- 
ralizes its victims. The most upright judge in Ireland would be unable to 
contend with party intrigue, if the cause were only supported by a private 
parse. Such an appeal to the laws would, in the opinion of most Jrish- 
men, be wholly nugatory, and the reference was, the addition of insult to 
injury. How the Orange party in the administration—for to them it must 
he attributed—can reconcile it to their conscience thus to trifle with the 
public peace, and leave so scandalous a scene unsifted and unexplained, 
they best can tell. ‘To common apprehension, the crown lawyers receive 
their salaries for this, among other purposes—that they should interfere 
to protect those who are too poor and friendless to help themselves, in cases 
of public injury; and to watch that, as far as law is concerned, ne quid 
detrimenti res publica capiat. 

Every-day scenes of this nature—sometimes sanguinary, sometinies only 
ludicrous—occur. At the moment ‘at which I write, a spiritual tourna- 
ment is in preparation, between six sable combatants of the Catholic church, 
and as many knights of the woeful countenance, friends of the reformation 
—to be fought dl’vutrance, at Derry: the one party protected by the 
“simple rondash” of the Bible—the other, “armed at all points ’’ in the 
panoply of the fathers. If humanity did not bleed for the follies of men, 
nothing could be more truly comic than these displays of that ‘* too much 
learning’? which makes folks mad. The dull, sombre, demure counte- 
nance of the disputants, gradually kindling by mutual attrition—the flash 
of triumph, shot from beneath the lanky dark locks of the atribilious sec- 
tarian—the rising and falling of hope in the anxious faces of the simple 
auditory, as blows are given or parried—the frantic zeal, the sleek self- 
complacency, the honest good faith with which both parties misquote, 
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misapply, and draw the weakest conclusions from the falsest premises— 
the obstinacy with which each abounds in his own sense—the saintly dia- 
lect and jargon—the papist hrogae—are traits to make the two philoso- 
phers of antiquity change their parts, and laugh and cry in very spite of 
spite. T'o imagine that such controversies can end in any thing but the 
respective confirmation of each disputant in his own opinions, is to reject 
the whole evidence of history : to expect that any solicitings to reform 
will be listened to, when offered by the persecutor to the oppressed, is to 
be ignorant of the first elements of human nature. Truth flies from such 
ill-judged contests; and anger and blows, and jealousies and discontents, 
are their only possible results. One very necessary effect of this intem- 
perance of Protestant zeal has followed, from its tendency to excite the 
Catholic clergy to reprisals. Considerable and syccessful attempts have 
been made to convert the lower classes of Protestants; and as the act of 
protesting implies iutellectual strength, while obedience to authority is a 
refuge for the weak, the Catholic has a decided advantage with the illite- 
rate. There is, however, another consequence, which some will deem of 
greater coneernment than the souls of a few dozen of splapeens; and that 
is—the political zeal which has been awakened among the Catholic priests, 
by the inroads of reforming missionaries. To this cause we must, in a 
great measure, attribute the rebellion which has been hatched among the 
forty-shilling slaves against their Kgyptian task-masters—the élan which 
has been given to Catholic associations—the amount of the Catholic rent, 
and, in general, the increased activity of the whole Catholic body, insti- 
gated and encouraged by the irritated clergy. Those who could patiently 
brook the tyranny of the British lion, could not endure with temper the 
kickings of the missionary ass; and those who were not to be stirred by 
the obstinacy of (the for-once-undoubting) Lord Eldon, have gone off 
like a sky-rocket, when kindled by a spark from the murky scintillations 
of Messrs. Pope and Gordon. This unexpected reaction bas aroused the 
slumbering Orangemen, and reacted, in its turn, upon the establishment. 
In the face of the King’s conciliation letter, Dr. Magee has again buckled 
on the armour of faith against his Catholic brethren ; and the virulence of 
his hostility assumes as many and as various shapes and forms as the 
matériel of a pantomime. The other day he followed up his far-famed 
antithesis, with an order to revive throughout his arch-diocese the long- 
obsolete practice of reading the gunpowder-plot service—an idle and an 
useless insult to the population which feeds him. Recently, too, he has, 
it is said, been stopped in a pious attempt to cause the demolition of a 
Catholic chapel, part of which he had discovered to stand upon ground 
belonging in the old time to a Protestant cemetery. His spiritual warfare, 
active and meddling, partakes of all the infirmity of his personal character. 
Impetuous, splenetic, overbearing, and uncalculating, it is irritating even 
when it does not injure—and it annoys, where it does not compress. Per- 
petually en évidence, he seems urged by the memory of his former liberal- 
ism, only to a more ostentatious display of high church pretension. We 
may say of him, in the words of Rousseau, *‘ je ne sais de combien 
@homies il faisait le travail, mais il faisait toujours le bruit de dix ou 
douze ;** and his noise has the additional demerit of being the more offen- 
sive, on account of the eminence on which he stands. ‘T'o the reaction 
produced by the CatHolie elections, must also be attributed the virulent and 
@umid harangues of Doctors Millar and Robinson—not to mention the other 
less striking effusions of clerical fear and hate, emitted at the various 
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Orange dinners in the north; for, though all have not imitated the candour 
of Dr. Robinson, a provocation to bloodshed is the common spirit of all 
their speeches. A rebellion, weakly plotted and hastily executed (with 
whatever horrors it might be accompanied), would paralize the Catholic 
body, and put off for half a century the possibility of emancipation. This, 
in the eyes of faction, is a consummation devoutly to be wished; and 
though all do not look murder and plunder full in the face, and seek to 
found the triumph of their party upon the smoking ruins of cities, and the 
mangled remains of their fellow-citizens; yet many, in the excitement of 
the moment, are too apt to overlook these consequences. 

Thus every day is the breach between the two religions widening—the 
exaltation of the passions increasing; while the bonds of society become 
more and more relaxed ;—so that the whole political system of the country 
is rapidly approaching to the constitution of—a rope of sand. Reli- 
gious feeling in a community is like vital force in the human body: in a 
certain quantum it produces vigour and health—while a trifling excess is 
the cause of fever, delirium, and disorganization. To this excess the 
alliance of church and state, with its concomitants—privilege and exclusion 
— inevitably leads; yet are we told that the Catholic question concerns 
only a few briefless barristers and disappointed demagogues! It concerns 
every man, Catholic or Protestant, in Ireland, who prefers order to anarchy, 
industry and wealth to idleness and starvation, religious peace to fanatical 
excitement. and the British constitution to legalized despotism. Unless 
something be speedily done to calm the passions, and to dilate the zeal of 
all the religious parties of Ireland, scenes of tumult and disorder must 
ensue; and the government of the British Parliament, though not perma- 
nently overturned, will at least be temporarily suspended. Here, indeed, 
the church is in danger—in urgent and imminent danger! While the 
great question remains unsettled, it is idle to expect a subsidence of the 
troubled waters, or to look for an abatement of local bigotry, jealousy, 
and intrigue. Atleast, therefore, let folks be left to their own passions— 
and not hallooed on to anarchy and riot by strangers. It is provoking to 
find those in England, who are hostile to an amicable arrangement, the 
most active in increasing the agitation of Ireland, by their indiscreet and 
silly attempts at proselytism. It is by the slow but certain operation of 
opinion that religious sects are created and overthrown. ‘Time and cir- 
cumstuance in this are all powerful—individual and corporate exertion, 
nothing. Surely philanthropy and religion have either of them enough 
to work upon at home, in the domestic misfortunes of Kngland, without 
wasting money in pouring oil on the flames of Irish discontent, under the 
absurd and impracticable notion of ‘ converting the benighted Papists.”’ 

As Protestants, we cannot but feel that the conversion of the Irish pea- ° 
santry is a consummation most devoutly to be wished ; and, for that very 
reason, we the more deplore that the attempt should have been made in so 
injudicious a way. That attempts at conversion, however undertaken, 
should have some partial successes, must reasonably be expected. Accord- 
ingly, ‘‘ de part et d’autre,”’ proselytes are from time to time made, which 
the newspapers connected with the respective creeds egregiously exagge- 
rate. In Cavan, more especially, where solid bank bills have been thrown 
into the scale against airy speculative theology—where the articles of reli- 
gion have been swallowed between slices of beef sandwiches, and the bitter 
pill of recantation washed down by draughts of brown stout—some 
transitory successes may with trath be boasted. But while religion has 
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thus gained, how greatly morality has suffered the clearly-sighted will 
easily surmise. All sorts of roguery and deception have heen played off 
by mock proselytes, for the sake of the loaves and fishes: and the number 
of relapsed Papist$ bear a fearful proportion to the namber of those who 
have permanently embraced the reformation. To expect that things should 
be otherwise, is to be ignorant of the human heart; it is to expect the 
results of wisdom from the combinations of folly; it is to sow tares, and 
look for a harvest ef wheat. When Catholic emancipation shall have 
been obtained, the two religions will come fairly into contact, and the best 
will eventually triumph. That this change will be in favour of Protestant- 
ism, we firmly believe ; aud this is not among the least of the motives which 
influence our feelings in advocating the cause. The matter is well woith 
the consideration of Protestants ou both sides the Channel. T. 








TO ™, 

Tue heavens are blue, and earth is springing 
With flow’rets bright and gay ; 

And tuneful little birds are singing 
The sunny hours away. 


*Tis gladness all—around—above ; 
But nought can charm me now: 

For thou art sorrowful, my love— 
A cloud is on thy brow. 


Oh! quickly let this gloom be past ; 
"T'was never, never meant 

Features like thine should be o’ercast 
With shades of discontent. 


For thou art like the morning star— 
So radiant and so bright! 

I follow in thy train afar, 
Rejoicing in thy light. 


Thou art my sun! and I do borrow 
My very life from thee: 

Now, if thy beams be quench’d in sorrow, 
How dark my soul must be! 


Oh! give me then one sunny smile! 
So shall that blessed ray 

The soriows of my heart beguile, 
And dry my tears away. 
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THE DEAD WATCH: A LEGEND OF SWEDEN, 


Tue last moments of Ulrica, Princess of Sweden, approached. A film 
obscured her eye; but her voice, though weak, wasclear. ‘‘ I thought I 
scarcely could have died without bidding a last farewell,”’ she said, ** to 
my beloved Emelinde—but life recedes apace. How many days have 
elapsed since the messenger was despatched to Saxony ?”—‘‘ But three, my 
dearest princess!’’ replied an aged attendant, whose accents were scarcely 
more distinct than those of her dying mistress :—‘‘ but three ;—as many 
weeks must pass before Countess Kmelinde, of Scheenberg, can arrive.””— 
** I have not as*many hours to live, and must forego this hope,” resumed 
the lady ; “ our vow to meet again, before the tomb closed over us, has 
past unfulfilled. My faithful friends, farewell! when I am gone, think 
kindly of your princess!” 

It was three in the morning when Ulrica expired: the next day, the 
body lay in state, and all Stockholm repaired to take a last look at their 
beloved princess. The crowd was so great, that, towards evening, the 
officer on guard found it difficult to enforce the order for closing the doors, 
and that none should be admitted until the following day. ‘This officer 
was Baron Frederic, of W.—a young Swede of undoubted courage. The 
eleventh hour had struck ; and, as he walked up and down an anti-chamber, 
separated from the room where the princess lay merely by a glass parti- 
tion, he often paused to gaze at the idle pomp which surrounded the royal 
corpse, where the shades of death and the glare of a thousand tapers 
seemed engaged in ghastly combat—and then, his head sunk on his 
breast—and again he moved slowly on, wrapt in his own reflections. 

So passed the next hour, and the palace clock struck twelve : as its last 
vibration ceased, a lady, dressed in black, whom the baron immediately 
recognized as the Countess Emelinde of Schaenberg, the absent friend of 
the princess, entered—‘‘ Noble Countess,” said Baron Frederic, “ the 
chamber of her highness is closed, and no one, until the morning, can be 
admitted. Nay, advance not, lady—my orders are severe; and, were I 
even to infringe them, it would but afford you the means of augmenting 

our sorrow. I pray you, refrain!”—and, seeing the pale figure advance, 
e moved to oppose her entering. 

A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder pervaded his whole frume 
—and he remained motionless! For a momeut’s space, his sight was 
obscured ; and, when he recovered it, he saw the figure approach the 
bed of the princess. The corpse arose, and opened its heavy eyelids ; 
but its glance was fixed and glassy. The arms, which before were crossed 
on the breast, spread slowly, to embrace the pallid form which moved to 
meet them! 
When Baron Frederic recovered, he found himself lying on the 
ground: he was alone. .The corpse had resumed its former attitude; but 
on the lips, which bad retained the convulsive contraction of the last 
agony, now sate a placid smile. Inquiries were made in the palace ; and 
their only result was, thaton that night, at the midnight hour, a mourning 
coach, drawn by four horses, had entered the palace court : a female, in 
black attire, alighted from it, and ascended the stairs. In what manner 
either the carriage or the lady had disappeared, could none explain. In 
the course of a month, the messenger despatched to Saxony returned, 
and also with tidings of the death of the Countess Schenberg. The story 
is to this day well remembered in Stockholm, and recounted as often as a 
rude basso-relievo, representing this mysterious circumstance, arrests the 
attention of the traveller. 
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TERRA INCOGNITA. 
No. I. 


THE nineteenth year is now rolling away since the bright July morning 
when I looked on the ‘‘ Land’s-End,” fading from the view, as we dashed 
along before a fresh north-eastern breeze—one of a hundred ships con- 
voyed by the Polyphemus, and destined for various ports. 

By a series of events my father had been ruined: several attempts to 
re-establish himself proved abortive, and he eventually came to seek his 
fortune in London. The first thing that presented itself he accepted—an 
employment of small consequence, and of smaller emolument, in the dis- 
tant colony of New South Wales. Nineteen years ago, the name of Botany 
Bay was enough to frighten an honest man; but with the “‘ mens conscia 
recti,”” my father embarked with my mother and their three infant sons, 
Sixty female convicts occupied the ship between decks ; and an officer of 
the New South Wales corps, with his family, held one part, and we the 
other, of the great cabin. Spithead was the rendezvous for ships that were 
to sail with the West India convoy ; and there we waited with our consort, 
till a signal from the Polyphemus loosened the canvas of more than a 
hundred sail. 

We had flitted by the picturesque and beautiful coast of my own native 
country ; and it was the next day after that on which we sai.ed, I think, 
that we saw the Land’s-End; and thoughtfully I gazed, as it lessened in 
the distance. Many a time, during the day, I mounted on a gun, and 
strained my eyes for the long grey streak in the horizon, which many 
saw then that will never see it again. Land’s-Kind has lived in my mind’s 
eye, though I have never seen it since; and the emotion connected with 
seeing it for the last time, must have been strong in a child of seven years’ 
old, to remember it as Idonow. They talked of it, I suppose ; and 
some more sentimental sailor may have warbled, as he stood at the wheel, 
and gazed around him (the A2—— had no poop), ‘“‘ Adieu! my native 
land, adieu !”’ 

The following day we had quite lost sight of land, and the whole fleet 
was standing steadily on, on a wind, led by the convoy—when, about 
mid-day, she suddenly made signal for the headmost ships to lay-to, and, 
going about, cracked on all the sail she could carry towards the rear— 
where a French privateer was just about to make free with some of her 
charge. We had been sailing abreast of the commodore; and I remember 
watching the whole proceeding with great interest, as we lay-to with the 
rest, till he should return. The Frenchman shewed the white feather, and 
ran with alacrity. Defence being the object of our protector, of course the 
pursuit was not kept up; but all the fleet again got under weigh, and the 
Polyphemus returning steadily, in a few hours was in her place a-head— 
like a hen followed by a brood of chickens. 

A fleet of merchantmen, convoyed by a man of war, necessarily sails no 
faster than the slowest ship in it can go; so that frequently, as it was with 
us, the commodore and other fast sailers will be under topsails, while the 
lumberers are carrying every stitch. 

The Bay of Biscay brought on that pleasant sensation, which fresh- 
water sailors generally feel at the first breeze after the commencement of a 
voyage. Arriving at Madeira, we stood, off and on, in the Funchal Roads, 
for the greater part of a day, sending on shore for refreshments ; and then 
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stood on for Rio de Janeiro with our consort alone, parting company with 
the West India fleet. Ours was the smaller ship, and our captain the 
junior ; so that the other was commodore, and was generally a-head: she, 
too, was bound for Australia—though that classic name was not then in 
vogue—and was laden with male convicts and a military guard. J think 
it could not have been many days after we passed Madeira, that the G—— 
made signal of astrange sail in sight, and both ships cleared the decks for 
action. All the women and children were started below, and the hatches 
were battened down ; though, I believe, that we abaft were on parole, not 
to shew our noses above the companion-ladder. Report said that the 
stranger was a man-of-war, and, of course, a Frenchman, and that she was 
bearing down upon us; but, nothing daunted, we did not run away, and, 
in the vourse of two hours, she had spoke the G , after shewing British 
colours—and then we were enfranchised. ‘I saw her, and she must have 
been a line-of-battle snip—for she was larger than the Polyphemus (a 
sixty-four): and yet we—two convict craft—the one carrying si teen, and 
the other twelve carronades, with not men enough in both ships to work a 
tythe of that number—had dared to clear the deck for action! Cutlasses 
and boarding-pikes were strewed on the quarter-deck ; so that, I suppose, 
we were to have carried the enemy by storm! 

After that “‘ hair-breadth escape ”’—* of being taken by the insolent 
foe,’ I do not remember afiy oiher “ moving accident,” till we reached 
the line; when Neptune boarded us, and went through the ordinary cere- 
monies of the occasion. For us younkers, his godship took fees; su that 
we saw the fun, without smarting from its effects. 

Nine weeks sojourn at Rio somewhat impressed the place on my 
memory ;—the noble harbour, with the magnificent-looking city—the 
batteries among the rocks—the convent, perched beautifully on the high 
south coast—and the islands behind ;—indeed, I think it must ke very 
much like the Gulph of Naples in its general character; but my idea is 
necessarily a confused one: however, the picture on my mind is, that of 
avery fine subject, though very faintly impinged. Several English line- 
of-battle ships lay there, under the command of Sir Sydney Smith, who 
had his flag in the Foudroyant, or Bellerophon—I forget which : both were 
there. 

But such narrow, dirty streets !—the women, peeping through the grated 
windows, too !—sweetmeats—fruits—religious processions—sour and gritty 
bread—lean, carrion-looking beef ;—all sfand, more or less, distinctly 
marked on the picture of the city’s interior. 

Just about the time we were to have sailed, some of our sailors went on 
shore—at one of the islands, it strikes me—and stole some goats, and 
rabbits, and poultry, and brought them on board. The captain, fearing 
that an exposure would detain him, winked at it—but that would not do; 
—it came out. The admiral (Sir Sydney) took it up; the captain and 
his first mate were turned out, and new ones put on board; and all the 
men concerned were removed to Sir Sydney’s ship. I very well remember 
the gallant and chivalrous admiral coming on board of us several times ; for 
Thad the honour of attracting his notice, and of being patted on the head 
by him, and—more than that, too—of eating oranges, which he sent on 
board in profusion; but, I think, they were for the convict women—not 
for me. However, “ dogs and children are in every body’s mess, and 
nobody’s watch.’ For nine long weeks, wé ate lean Brazilian beef, sour 
Brazilian bread, and were broiled by a tropical Brazilian sun; and then 
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we went to sea again—but single-handed ; for the G sailed when our 
misfortune happened. Long and tedious was the passage, and rough was 
the sea, from Rio de Janeiro to Bass’s Straits, which divide Van Dieman’s 
Land from New Holland; but the gales off the Cape, and across the 
great Indian Ocean, were not so tedious as the sailing along with a ridge 
of low land in‘ sight, never changing in appearance, and apparently 
interminable. At length we reached ‘ the Heads; but Macquarrie 
Tower was not then built, with its revolving lights; and we lay-to till 
next morning—when we entered the finest harbour in the world! 

The north and south Heads are right and left of the entrance to Port 
Jackson, and about a mile apart; the former is a high and almost perpen- 
dicular cliff ; but the south head is comparatively low, and is the end of 
a promontory that shelters the port from easterly gales. Immediately 
within the entrance there isa mass of sunken rock, which appears above 
water at flood tide only in insulated blocks—one of which, being consi- 





derably larger than any of the rest, the group is called the Sow and Pigs; 


Passing between the Sow and Pigs, and the land which forms the south 
head, it is about two miles to Bradley’s-head, where this arm of the sea 
changes from a south to a directly west course. 

Itjwas a bright unclouded summer morning, in the month of January, 
when we passed this antipodal Scylla and Charybdis, and the ship had 
just rounded Bradley’s-head, when I went on deck to gaze with delight on 
‘* land :” she was beating up for Sydney Cove, against the light land- 
breeze of the Australian summer morn; and, I suppose, with the tide— 
for she made way. I remember now with what anxiety I ran forward, 
whenever the ship approached the north shore, which I felt confident she 
mustrun upon, for she went so close—when the * ready about,” and 
‘* helm’s a-lee,”’ of the pilot, threw her head to the wind, and then filled 
her off for the sand-hills, and the intervening islands, which, in their 
turn, we stood for. The first of them bears a thievish name—Shark’s 
Island; the, second is named after Cook’s colleague—Clerk’s Island ; 
the next in the same line, and near Anson’s Point, is the beautiful 
and romantic island, called Garden Island: many a holiday afternoon 
have I spent there, convoyed by Billy Blue, hunting five corners and 
jebungs, and breaking oysters from the rocks, and fishing for bream and 
mullet in the deep waters around it. About half-way across, from Garden 
Island to the north shore, is the little sterile rocky mound, which bears 
the beggarly unpropitious name of Pinchgut; and in the highest point of 
it, at the time I refer to, stood a gibbet, from which dangled ‘ a mur- 
derer’s banes in gibbet airns.” ‘There it stood—a standard that civilization 
had erected, on reclaiming the territory from the hand of nature—a sign- 
post, with an appropriate sign, to this inn, ‘* where the wicked cease from 
troubling.” Many were the stories I heard, in after-times, of the crimes 
and of the punishment of the wan whose bones hung there, and of the 
marvellous things that were effected by his ghost, which mounted guard 
every night by the gibbet-foot, till it was dismantled in the following reign. 
I heard, too, many reasons for the name that the island bore; and the 
best-authenticated is to this effect.—In the earliest years of the settlement, 
when the little colony of marines and convicts—guards and the guarded—was 
dependant for the necessaries of life, even to the bread they ate, on supplies 
from Kurope, it not unfrequently happened that all hands were on very 
short allowance. On these occasions, the governor punished minor crimes 
by banishment to this little island, and a still shorter allowance than was 
given tn the settlement—whence it obtained the name it now bears. Just 
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stood on for Rio de Janeiro with our consort alone, parting company with 
the West India fleet. Ours was the smaller ship, and our captain the 
junior ; so that the other was commodore, and was generally a-head: she, 
too, was bound for Australia—though that classic name was not then in 
vogue—and was laden with male convicts and a military guard. J think 
it could not have been many days after we passed Madeira, that the G—— 
made signal of astrange sail in sight, and both ships cleared the decks for 
action. All the women and children were started below, and the hatches 
were battened down ; though, I believe, that we abaft were on parole, not 
to shew our noses above the companion-ladder. Report said that the 
stranger was a man-of-war, and, of course, a Frenchman, and that she was 
bearing down upon us; but, nothing daunted, we did not run away, and, 
in the vourse of two hours, she had spoke the G , after shewing British 
colours—and then we were enfranchised. I saw her, and she must have 
been a line-of-battle snip—for she was larger than the Polyphemus (a 
sixty-four): and yet we—two convict craft—the one carrying si teen, and 
the other twelve carronades, with not men enough in both ships to work a 
tythe of that number—had dared to clear the deck for action! Cutlasses 
and boarding-pikes were strewed on the quarter-deck ; so that, I suppose, 
we were to have carried the enemy by storm! 

After that “‘ hair-breadth escape ’—*‘ of being taken by the insolent 
foe,” Ido not remember any oiher “ moving accident,” till we reached 
the line; when Neptune boarded us, and went through the ordinary cere- 
monies of the occasion. For us younkers, his godship took fees; su that 
we saw the fun, without smarting from its etlects. 

Nine weeks sojourn at Rio somewhat impressed the place on my 
memory ;—the noble harbour, with the magnificent-looking city—the 
batteries among the rocks—the convent, perched beautifully on the high 
south coast—and the islands behind ;—indeed, I think it must ke very 
much like the Gulph of Naples in its general character; but my idea is 
necessarily a confused one: however, the picture on my mind is, that of 
avery fine subject, though very faintly impinged. Several English line- 
of-battle ships lay there, under the command of Sir Sydney Smith, who 
had his flag in the Foudroyant, or Belleraphon—I forget which : both were 
there. 

But such narrow, dirty streets !—the women, peeping through the grated 
windows, too !—sweetmeats—fruits—religious processions—sour and gritty 
bread—lean, carrion-looking beef;—all stand, more or less, distinctly 
marked on the picture of the city’s interior. 

Just about the time we were to have sailed, some of our sailors went on 
shore—at one of the islands, it strikes me—and stole some goats, and 
rabbits, and poultry, and brought them on board. The captain, fearing 
that an exposure would detain him, winked at it—but that would not do; 
—it came out. The admiral (Sir Sydney) took it up; the captain and 
his first mate were turned out, and new ones put on board; and all the 
men concerned were removed to Sir Sydney’s ship. I very well remember 
the gallant and chivalrous admiral coming on board of us several times ; for 
{had the honour of attracting his notice, and of being patted on the head 
by him, and—more than that, too—of eating oranges, which he sent on 
hoard in profusion; but, I think, they were for the convict women—not 
for me. However, “ dogs and children are in every body’s mess, and 
nobody’s watch.”’ For nine long weeks, wé ate lean Brazilian beef, sour 
Brazilian bread, and were broiled by a tropical Brazilian sun; and then 
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we went to sea again—but single-handed ; for the G sailed when our 
misfortune happened. Long and tedious was the passage, and rough was 
the sea, from Rio de Janeiro to Bass’s Straits, which divide Van Dieman’s 
Land from New Holland; but the gales off the Cape, and across the 
great Indian Ocean, were not so tedious as the sailing along with a ridge 
of low land in sight, never changing in appearance, and apparently 
interminable. At length we reached ‘“ the Heads; but Macquarrie 
Tower was not then built, with its revolving lights; and we lay-to till 
next morning—when we entered the finest harbour in the world ! 

The north and south Heads are right and left of the entrance to Port 
Jackson, and about a mile apart; the former is a high and almost perpen- 
dicular cliff ; but the south head is comparatively low, and is the end of 
a promontory that shelters the port from easterly gales. Immediately 
within the entrance there is a mass of sunken rock, which appears above 
water at flood tide only in insulated blocks—one of which, being consi- 
derably larger than any of the rest, the group is called the Sow and Pigs. 
Passing between the Sow and Pigs, and the land which forms the south 
head, it is about two miles to Bradley’s-head, where this arm of the sea 
changes from a south to a directly west course. 

It;was a bright unclouded summer morning, in the month of January, 
when we passed this antipodal Scylla and Charybdis, and the ship had 
just rounded Bradley’s-head, when I went on deck to gaze with delight on 
‘* land :’”’ she was beating up for Sydney Cove, against the light land- 
breeze of the Australian summer morn; and, I suppose, with the tide— 
for she made way. I remember now with what anxiety I ran forward, 
whenever the ship approached the north shore, which I felt confident she 
mustrun upon, for she went so close—when the * ready about,” and 
‘* helm’s a-lee,” of the pilot, threw her head to the wind, and then filled 
her off for the sand-hills, and the intervening islands, which, in their 
turn, we stood for. The first of them bears a thievish name—Shark’s 
Island; the, second is named after Cook’s colleague—Clerk’s Island ; 
the next in the same line, and near Anson’s Point, is the beautiful 
and romantic island, called Garden Island: many a holiday afternoon 
have I spent there, convoyed by Billy Blue, hunting five corners and 
jebungs, and breaking oysters from the rocks, and fishing for bream and 
mullet in the deep waters around it. About half-way across, from Garden 
Island to the north shore, is the little sterile rocky mound, which bears 
the beggarly unpropitious name of Pinchgut; and in the highest point of 
it, at the time I refer to, stood a gibbet, from which dangled “ a mur- 
derer’s banes in gibbet airns.” There it stood—a standard that civilization 
had erected, on reclaiming the territory from the hand of nature—a sign- 
post, with an appropriate sign, to this inn, ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling.” Many were the stories I heard, in after-times, of the crimes 
and of the punishment of the wan whose bones hung there, and of the 
marvellous things that were effected by his ghost, which mounted guard 
every night by the gibbet-foot, till it was dismantled in the following reign. 
I heard, too, many reasons for the name that the island bore; and the 
best-authenticated is to this effect.—In the edrliest years of the settlement, 
when the little colony of marines and convicts—guards and the guarded—was 
dependant for the necessaries of life, even to the bread they ate, on supplies 
from Europe, it not unfrequently happened that all hands were on very 
short allowance. On these occasions, the governor punished minor crimes 
by banishment to this little island, and a still shorter allowance than was 
given tn the settlement—whence it obtained the name it now bears. Just 
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above Pinchgut, Bennelongs’ Point stretches out — to the south- 
head, and about five or six miles in a direct line from it, and forms the 
east side of Sydney Cove: the shore from Bradley’s-head runs in an‘almost 
unbroken line about the same distance, and then throws out a high bluff 
point, called Ball’s-head. The whcle of that coast is high and rocky, but 
covered with lofty trees and thick brushy underwood; it forms the north 
side of the harbour, and is familiarly called the North Shore. Dawes’ 
Point, with its flag-staff and batteries, is opposite, and parallel to Benne- 
longs’, and is high and rocky—while the latter is low, and covered with 
underwood and greenwood, till they near the bottom of the Cove, when 
their height approximates somewhat, and they finish in the two long hills, 
on and between which the capital of the infant empire of Australia is 
rising. I thought it a lovely sight, when we came to anchor in the Cove, 
before mid-day of one of the finest days 1 ever remember. On one side, 
the native forests of the north shore bounded the view; thence, Dawes’ 
Point, with a battery on its lofty front, led the eye over a mass of dwell- 
ings on the rocks, surmounted by Tort Philip, and bordered by a line of 
wharfs, stores, hospitals, and docks. Further on, in the half-distance, 
stood the gloomy and massive gaol; and above appeared a high stone 
windmill, and the little church of St. Philip, with its square clock tower, 
The barracks, in long white rows, crowned the hill behind the church ; and 
the space between was filled up with houses and gardens, and the one- 
arched bridge striding across the stream, which comes down the valley 
between the two hills; and near that stood the wonder of the place—a 
four-storied stone house, with an infinity of little windows, giving it the 
appearance of a granary ; and, ashort distance above, shrouded by a grove 
of trees, appeared the modest little villa called the government-house: the 
same stands there now. I say the same—though, [ believe, that it is like the 
hoy’s knife, that had had two rew blades, and one new handle; for 
Governor Macquarrie was never tired of altering and improving it—and 
yet he never pvlled it down and rebuilt it. On the top of the hill, behind 
the government-house, stood the windmills ; and from them the whole of 
Bennelongs’ Point, stretching out to where it almost meets the north 
shore, was unoccupied, except by the vagrant tribes of aboriginals, whose 
black figures we could see among the bushes, about the thin columns of 
smoke from their fish-fires. 

The beautiful peaches and delicious water-melons that we ate, on 
first landing in the town of Sydney, made us forget the imprisonment of a 
seven months’ voyage ; and the fine white bread seemed like manna, after 
the sour and sandy rolls of Rio Janeiro, and the hard biscuits of the 
E——. 

No place in the world can have undergone a greater change in the 
same space of time, and under equally forbidding circumstances, than the 
shores of Sidney Cove have, since the foundation of the colony. Forty 
years ago, there was not a civilized community within eight or ten weeks’ 
voyage of the site: it was a “‘ vast howling wilderness,’ occupied only 
(if occupation it may be called) by a straggling—worse than Caffree— 
population ; a people, more vagrant than gypsies, idler than monkies, 
meagre from starvation—in a country as fertile as Egypt, and with the 
climate of Naples—who knew only how to procure fire, but not to shelter 
themselves from the autumnal rains, or the frosts of July. Now a city 
stands !—built truly by the refuse and scum of a nation on the opposite 
side of the globe—but occupied by a thriving and industrious population, 
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composed of free emigrants and reclaimed convicts, which already rival, in 
commerce and arts, the oldest establishments in Europe. The sea-breezes 
which, forty years ago, bad never filled a sail, now daily waft, from all 
parts of the world, ships of all sizes, and of every nation. The bright 
waters of Sydney barbour had then never reflected but the fragile bark 
canoe of the native, with the black naked figures of himself and his 
degraded mate ;—now the Cove is filled with ships—some bearing the pro- 
ducts of Europe and India, and others lading with the products of the 
colony, and the seas and islands about it, to reciprocate by return. 

Eighteen years ago, the settlement had just attained its majority; and 
then stood in the mid-distance of its original and present state. Fabrics, 
which were then of wood, are now of stone; gardens and orchards of 
that time are now occupied by the busier haunts of men; _ hospitals, 
churches, barracks for military and convicts, public and private buildings, 
of all descriptions, now appear on every side ; dirty lanes, with irregularly- 
built hovels, have been changed into well-built streets ;—at that time, 
roads were made by cutting away the trees, and leaving the carts to mark 
the track on the green turf; now, stage-coaches run over turnpike-roads ! 
Eighteen years ago, the arrival of a ship from England was an era; now, 
not a week passes without arrivals and departures from, and for, all parts of 
the world. ‘Then, almost every ship bore an unhappy expatriated freight; 
and now, there is not more than one so laden to two or three which bear 
merchandize, and willing emigrants, seeking to ameliorate their fortunes in 
the sunny climes of Australia. Hundreds of colonial vessels, too, of various 
burden, manned and conducted by Austral-Kuropeans, carry on an exten- 
sive trade between the various parts of the colony, and between the two 
colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land—among the islands 
of the South Seas—to China—India—the Indian Archipelago—to the 
Cape of Good Hope—South America—both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
—and, indeed, some, I believe, have reached even to England! 

When we arrived in New South Wales, the means of education were 
necessarily. very scant; now, there are public schools, and asylums for 
the poor and the orphan, and schools of every degree for the richer part of 
the community. At that time, our miserable little quarter-sheet issued 
from the press once a. week, with government orders, and a few advertise 
ments, and year-old intelligence from Europe; now, the ‘‘ Sydney 
Gazette”’ is a full sheet, well and closely printed, published twice a week, 
and containing all the colonial intelligence of interest—and news from 
England, which may be read in England again, within eight months of its 
first publication. The “ Australian,’ a journal of the same description, 
published also twice a-week, has been established now between two and 
three years, and has met with deserved success: indeed, it is fully equal 
in merit to any provincial newspaper in England. The “ Monitor,” 
lately established, cannot fail of success, from the acknowledged talent of 
its editor. But, indeed, time and space would fail me to tell of the wonder- 
ful changes that not only forty years, but the last eighteen of them, have 
wrought on the shores of Australia. The corrobera of the naked savage 
by the light of the moon, on the green sod, to the beating of sticks, and the 
monotonous draw! of a few old withered hags (their women do not join in 
the dance), has given place to quadrilles and waltzes, in bright saloons—to 
the music of military bands, and danced by the sons and daughters of 
Albion. 

However, it was nearer the pristine state at the time I refer to. The 
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governor—the always unfortunate Captain Bligh —had lately been deposed 
by military violence, and the rebel government *‘ reigned in his stead.” 
Not long after our arrival, Governor Macquarrie arrived; and, during a 
long administration of twelve years, effected almost all that has been done 
from that time to the present—thongh, of course, when the plant had 
taken root in a good soil, it could not but thrive. 

The house in which we were at first domiciliated was one of the best 
in Sydney, having been built for—and, I believe, occupied by—Governor 
Hunter: its situation, too, was one of the finest in the town; but—it was 
haunted! Near the spot on which it stood, the first executions. had taken 
place; and tradition said, that some marines, who had been half-hanged 
for robbing the stores, were buried, half-alive, just where the house was 
afterwards built; their ghosts had been exorcised, but not laid: I suppose 
the Red Sea was too far off! I have heard them often, but never saw 
them—though, I am sure, our big house-dog did; for, as soon as ever 
the house was shut up at night, he would take his station by the cellar- 
door, and howl so frightfully, that at length, as a common disturber of 
both the dead and the living—he was hanged. At nine o’clock every 
night, the drums beat off before the barracks, preceded and followed by 
the bugles. Many a scene of fear and real danger have I passed through 
since the days I refer to; but in no one have I ever felt so intensely, as 
when, in a bleak winter’s evening, after having listened, as I lay in bed, 
to the last long wind of the bugle, followed by a simultaneous cry of 
“« All’s well!” from all the sentinels in the town; and then, when every 
thing was hushed in darkness and in solemn silence—except, perhaps, the 
whistling of the wind, and the pelting of the rain on the windows—I have 
heard, in the room below me, mysterious noises, as of skeletons tumbling 
and scampering about the floor, and scratching, with a crackling sound, 
against the cedar wainscot; and the dismal howl of the tawny dog, 
couched by the cellar-door under my bed-room window—I cannot think 
of it, even now, without quaking ! 

For the first few months, I could not pass any of the natives in the 
streets without trepidation, and, in the outskirts of the town, they were 
to me for some time objects of terror: indeed, though they are as harmless 
as a fangless serpent, yet neither the one nor the other—neither a naked 
Savage, nor a poisonous reptile—could be encountered at large, without 
disagreeable sensations, by a child who had never heard either spoken of 
but as objects of fear and aversion. 

Alas! for the poor black-fellows!* At that time they ranged the 
country as they pleased, got drunk whenever they could get the means, 
and broke each other's heads when and where they pleased! They car- 
ried their spears and their waddies with them wherever they went, molested 
by and idalesting noone. Fish and mud-oysters were their staple com- 
modities, and these they exchanged for bread or rum. Wearing-apparel 
they would take, but it was merely as an article of merchandize: a shirt 
or a pair of trowsers might pass through their hands, but seldom rested long 
on their limbs—it would be disposed of, at the earliest opportunity, for 
rum or bread. It was a custom with the inhabitants of Sydney, parti- 
cularly, to reserve the coarse sugre-bags, in which sugar is sent from India, 
to give to the first lot of black-fellows that might pass after it had been 
emptied, for the pleasure of secing them get very drunk, and fight; for, 








* The colonial generic uame for the aborigines. 
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strange as it may appear, it is a fact, that they would soak a bag of the 
kind in a common pail of water; and then, each being furnished with a 
piece of the sugee, or with a corner of the bag, eight or ten of them get 
quite tipsey, by sucking the liquor out—not sucking it up, with their noses 
in it, like pigs—uor drinking it like civilized human beings—but by dip- 
ping the piece of stuff to saturate it with the juice, and then sucking it 
out, as one might suck the juice out of an orange; to prolong the pleasure 
they did it, and to promote intoxication, one would think—for it certainly 
had that effect—and then quarrels would arise, and broken heads ensued. 
To what a pitch of degradation have I seen humanity reduced! White 
savages, having given the filthiest means of ihebriation to black savages— 
who, unconsciously, remunerated their benefactors by an exhibition, in 
the public streets, of their naked persons in gladiatorial show !—the men 
actively engaged in thrashing each other with clubs, hand to hand; and 
the women, anarned. but receiving blows on their heads from both par- 
ties, as they happened to interfere—all, at the same time, vociferating, in 
their loudest tones, all the abusegthat their own language was capable of; 

and (out of compliment to their benefac lors), making up, for its want of 
force, by the use of English w ords—op probrious terms—oaths—curses— 
and blasphemies ! 

The swillings of a rum-puncheon made a Jiquor called bull, which was 
a powerful rival of sugar-bag. Bull, however, would more fre quently find 
its way down the throats of the convict-servants than those of the poor 
black fellows. 

Revolting as such a state of things appears, it had existed from the 
earliest establishment of the colony, and did exist for several years after 
the late excellent Governor Macqueasie’s arrival there. At length (in the 
year 1812, I think), a government order appeared, which put an end to 
the exhibition of such scenes, in the towns at least; and a later order has 
prohibited the natives from appearing in, or within a certain distance of, 
any of the townships, with offensive weapons about them. ‘To the present 
day, though, I believe, they wander about the streets, naked as they were 
born! The women, of late years, are frequently covered witha blanket, 
which they either hang over their shoulders, like a cloak—or tie round the 
waist, like a a pr tticoat—leaving the bust exposed. The notion the men 
have of the use of clothes, may be inferred from this—that they will as 
soon accept a coat as a pair of trowsers—supposing them to be previously 
possessed of neither. Nothing can have a mote ludicrous effect, than to 
see a man (and I have seen many of them) strolling about the town, with 
a stick drawn across the back of his neck, held at the ends by both hands, 
and with nota single article of clothing on him, but an old coat—perchance 
it may be a short jacket, or a waistcoat, a hat, or asingle stocking or shoe ; 
sometimes it may be a shirt, or a pair of trowsers—but seldom any two 
articles on the same man—and, as often as any, stark naked! Custom 
and habit may reconcile one to almost any thing; ¢ and I am sure that no 
ideas of indelicacy or impropriety obtrude themselves on the minds of the 
Austral, or long-resident, European females, more than on the minds of 
those in this part of the world, who are in the habit of frequenting sculpture 
or picture galleries, where the human form is commonly display ed without 
covering. 

The first Easter holidays, I went to spend at Parramatta. Two of my 
school-fellows, brothers, whose father was a justice of the peace, living at 
the Hawkesbury, had to go home by the market-cart; and as Parramatta 
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lay in their road, it was thought too favourable an opportunity to be 
neglected, of sending me to my destination. The cart had been sent down 
a distance of more than forty miles, with articles for the Sydney market, 
and to bring back such things as were only procurable in the principal town 
—such as tea, sugar, spirits, and manufactured goods; indeed, all such 
things as, in this country, are to be found at a village-huckster’s. It was 
in the charge of a convict, or—as the term used there is—a ‘* government 
servant’. Eforses were, at that time, only used for the saddle, and to run 
in harness; but seldom, indeed, for heavy draught—for which oxen were 
employed. The cart in which I began my travels in Australia, was drawn 
by a bullock, whose utmost speed would never exceed two miles an hour, 
on the best of roads; but on that we had to go over, at least for the first 
day, I do not betieve he netted one! 

We started from Sydney at one or two o'clock in the afternoon of a 
fine autumnal day, intending to stop for the night at Brown’s Half-way- 
house, which was not more than seven miles, or seven and a half at the 
utmost, on the road ; but, after having safely passed through Blackwattle- 
swamp, which then had no bridge—and over Grose’s- hill, the steepest in 
the line—we found ourselves, at seven or eight o’clock, abreast of Dobryde, 
with a broken felloe, and not less than a mile short of our destination. 
Hungry and tired—for we boys had been obliged to walk up every hill, 
and over every bad part of the road, which did not comprise a very small part 
of the whole distance—frightened, too, of bush-rangers (the runaway con- 
vicis are so called )—tempted by the sight of a comfortable house, standing 
by a grove of orange-trees, and close at hand—my companions, who were 
considerably my seniors, determined on seeking there an asylum for the 
night, and the means of repairing our damage. ‘I'he proprietor of Dobryde 
resided in Sydney ; but his absence did not prevent us from heing received 
with hospitality. Johnny-cakes were fried, and tea made ;—tea, the 
universal beverage of an Australian settler—at breakfast—at dinner—at 
tea—and at supper—and sometimes oftener! In no part of the world, I 
believe, is tea so much used as in that country, in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants—leave comparative wealth out of the question. Malt 
liquors are hardly known out of two or three of the principal towns. Peach 
cyder (apple cyder is not made) forms the field-beverage of the country 
people, but cannot be put into competition with tea, which is preferred to 
it, both in summer and winter. Rum is so great a favourite, that it never 
gets a day older after it has become thé property of a settler—so, for the 
ordinary purposes of life, cannot be compared with tea. But it is settlers 
of the old school that I am speaking of, and they are now getting scarcer 
every day. I remember the time, when it was’ no uncommon case for a 
man and his wife to leave their farm with a load of grain, vegetables, or 
fruit, for the Sydney market—arrive there steadily enough—dispose of 
their wares, and expend the proceeds in the purchase of necessaries and 
comforts, including a few gallons of rum—reach their home again in two, 
three, or four days after their departure from Sydney, according to their 
distance from it—with an empty keg, and an empty cart! But turnpike- 
roads—the use of horses instead of oxen—and the tighter rein by which 
the convicts are held—together with the great influx of respectable and 
industrious emigrant settlers—have tended to make such scenes much less 
frequent. 

If England had been a wine country, wine would have been flowing 
through the streets of Sydney twenty years ago: but, even now, the grape- 
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vine is almost treated like an exotic where geraniums run wild, and where 
peaches are as plentiful as blackberries are in this country. In our garden 
at Sydney, there were vines in the open air, under which I have seated 
myself to devour clusters, which might have ripened in the vallies about 
Etna—so fine and luscious were they! But yet, they import wine from 
the Cape of Good Hope! Several individuals have, however, lately turned 
their attention to the culture of the vine; and I know of one gentleman 
who, three years ago, took some people from Madeira to assist him in it. 
I think, too, that I have heard of some French vine-growers, who have 
gone there to settle ; so that it may reasonably be expected, that, in a few 
years more, they will not only have wine for their own consumption, 
instead of vile Bengal and Mauritius ram—but that they may be able to 
send to England, Austral-Madeira and Burgundy! 

It may easily be imagined, that, with such a community, the road 
between the two principal towns of the colony could not have been tra- 
velled, for one-and-twenty years, without frequent robberies and frequent 
murders: indeed, there was hardly a turn or winding in the old line, of 
which an old resident had not some tale of horror to tell ;—here, he him- 
self had been robbed, and left for dead;—and there, such-an-one had 
been murdered. 

At a short distance beyond Dobryde, the road wound down the steep 
banks of Iron Cove, or, rather, of the creek at the head of the Cove. Both 
sides of the creek were covered with a thick scrub, affording an almost 
impenetrable retreat to bush-rangers—who found, too, the best possible 
scene of depredation in the bottom of the glen, and even in the bed of the 
creek itself, by the difficulty of escape for the traveller, and the warning 
that the thumping of wheels, or the clattering of hoofs on the iron rocks 
above, would give of the approach of any one, who might be better armed ; 
for they seldom consorted but in couples, and at that time were not 
always furnished with fire-arms. 

Long rays were streaming from the east through the dense forests, and 
the bell-birds were ringing their peals from the branches of the tall sap- 
lings, which spring above the thick brushwood, when we sallied forth 
from our hospitable covert, with renewed spirits, and little fearing, by 
broad daylight, the dangers which darkness had aggravated. We reached 
Powells (about three miles on our road) to breakfast. having passed Iron 
Cove in safety; and, though twitted by the mocking-bird (vulgo, 
** laughing jackass’), we were cheered by the chirping of a thousand 
other feathered minstrels, as they hopped from spray to spray—ranging 
from the loftiest gum to the lowliest honeysuckle—and soothed by the 
plaintive cooing of the wild pigeon, from the leafiest branch of the thickly- 
foliated apple-tree. Now and then, a flight of screeching Rosehill parrots, 
coloured like the wings of Cupid, would rise from the road before us, 
where they had been devouring the scattered grains of Indian corn, 
which had fallen from the market carts—followed by their more daring 
rivals, a troop of magpies; while a shrill sound in the upper regions 
would call our eyes to the solitary flight of a black cockatoo—or, per- 
chance, of three or four in a line—rushing swiftly along, at ten times the 
height of the highest trees. : 

About two miles on the other side of Powells (I could find the spot at 
this moment, if I were there—a four-railed fence runs along by it now), 
there is a small round hole, about the size of the back of a man’s head, 
under a little scrubby tea-tree : the grass grew around it, and hung over 
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it; but, by some chance, it had never been filled up—nor had grass ever 
grown in it since it was made, eleven or twelve years before, by the head 
of an old man, a gardener, who had there been robbed and murdered, and 
whose murderer had fairly driven the scull half its depth into the ground 
—the indent had never been tilled up, as I have said, and grass had 
never grown in it, at least for twenty-two years after it had been 
made. The murderer was never discovered; and a superstitious notion 
prevailed, that, till the murder should be avenged, the mark would 
remain. I have heard that, some years ago, a man who was about to 
suffer the sentence of the law in England, for some robbery committed on 
returning from transportation, had confessed himself guilty of that crime. 
However, the indent still remained, and for aught 1 know does to the 
present day. 

In four-and-twenty hours from the time of our starting from Sydney, we 
reached Parramatta—a distance, perhaps, of sixteen or seventeen miles, 
though now the road makes it but fifteen. 1 have since seen it trotted 
over, from turnpike to turnpike (say fourteen miles), within the hour, 
by a black mare not more than fifteen hands high, rode by a gentleman 
not less than thirteen stone weight! 

The township now called Parramatta, was at first named Rose-hill ; but 
before he had transmitted his despatches to England, after the establishment 
and naming of that place, Governor Phillip discovered that the native name of 
the site of his new town was more appropriate than that which he had given 
it. Parramatta is a compound word, signifying the “ head of the river.” 
Port Jackson continues above Sydney, to form bays and coves, some of 
which run inland considerably, and finish in creeks, but no one in what can 
properly be called a river: it is navigable for craft of considerable burden 
for eight or ten miles above Dawes’ Point; but, at that distance, it widens 
very much, and becomes very shallow—so as, at neap tides, to have but a 
very narrow (navigable) channel even for boats, leaving immense beds of 
mud uncovered. Mangroves cover the low banks, and, indeed, grow in the 
salt mud, detached from the main land, and are not only insulated by the 
flowing tide, but are bathed by it to one-third their height. Above *‘ the 
flats,’’ the course is much narrowed, and its banks become alternately low 
and lofty, till it has extended to about eighteen miles above Sydney, when 
the bed is changed from mud to slaty rock, on which the ebb-tide fails 
to leave a channel. On its left bank, ascending, is the town, at the “ head 
of the river,"’ Parra-matta. Above the bridge, connecting the town with 
a suburb on the right bank, all character of a river is entirely lost, even 
at high tide ; it becomes a mere creek, or rather a chain of ponds, without 
current, and in dry summers, almost withont water. 

The town is just a mile in length, from the wharf to the government- 
house, by a street which runs nearly parallel to the river. I have said the 
government-house—contusing it, perhaps, with the real one at Sydney— 
for this is no more than a country residence of the governor’s, though Sir 
Thomas Brisbane lived there almost entirely. It is pleasantiy situated on 


. a rising ground, in what is now a handsome park. 


The width of the town is about a quarter of a mile, and it is bounded 
on two sides by a long hill, which runs, for its whole length, parallel to 
George-street and the river, and, bending round, forms the acclivity on 
which the government-house is seated. The plain on which the town is, 
though very level, is sufficiently above the river to afford the means of 
keeping it perfectly dry and well drained; yet Parramatta is not con- 
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sidered very healthy—and one reason for its insalubrity, I believe to be, 
a sort of malaria, occasioned by the continual dampness, which might, I 
have said, be easily remedied. Parramatta has increased, however, almost 
in the same ratio that Sydney has; butI do not think that it will continue 
to do so. At present, the high road to the fertile districts on the Hawkes, 
bury necessarily lies through it; but if, at any time, a communication 
should be obtained from Sydney to the north shore—and a chain bridge’ 
would easily effect it—the distance to that, and many other very improving 

arts of the colony, will be greatly shortened ; and Parramatta will, at 
bést, but stand still. 

The only public buildings in the town are a church and a hospital. On 
the hill to the south are the military barracks; and, higher up, towards 
the government-house, is the parsonage—a neat cottage-villa. On the 
opposite, or north bank of the river, are the gaol and factory—the latter a 
sort of barrack for the female convicts who are not at service, where they 
are employed in the manufacture of a sort of coarse woollen cloth. On 
the same side, but considerably lower down, there are some neat cottage 
residences ; and below them, and below the town altogether, opposite Mr. 
Macarthur’s, is the Female Orphan Asylum. Mr. Macarthur’s is at the 
other extremity of the town from the government-house, and is more like 
the establishment of an English country gentleman, than perhaps any thing 
in the colony besides. 

At the time when I first arrived in Parramatta, it was little more than 
a mere straggling hamlet; and even now it is not a properly condensed 
town—but it has its hotels (and very good ones, too), its market, and its 
fair. It is to Parramatta that stage-coaches regularly run from Sydney; 
and thither the mates of merchant-ships hie, to spend a holiday and to see 
the country ! 

The friend, to whose family I went on a visit, had—what was then, 
and what, I believe, is now—the finest orchard in the town. In front, 
towards George-street; the house was shrouded in a grove of orange-trees 
and laburnums; and from the back of it there was a beantiful avenue of 
orange, lemon, and lime-trees, which finished in a large Cape mulberry 
arbour. ‘To the right and left were evergreen and deciduous peach trees, 
mingled with apricot, nectarine, apple, pear, pomegranate, fig, chestnut, 
English mulberry, and a great variety of other fruit-trees—some still with 
bending boughs, and others turning to the ‘sere and yellow leaf.” The 
walks were bordered with rose-trees, geraniums, and a hundred beautiful 
and odoriferous shrubs, that in this country bloom but to die. 

My holidays there were among the pleasantest I ever passed ; there the 
ghosts haunted me not—although, in the very next house, a murder had 
been committed not very long before,* and the house itself had frequently 
been broken into by midnight burglars! I lived in the colony long 
enough to see great changes in that place, and in the persons who rendered 
it to me most interesting. Time, and his great auxiliary—Death—has 
since made much greater. Ww G. 








* An anecdote occurs to me connected with that murder, that I cannot pass over. 
The man who committed it suffered for the crime, and his body was bung inchains on the 
hill to the south of the town, near the spot where the military barracks now stand. He 
bad two children—a boy and a girl: the latter was put into the Orphan Asylum, and the 
lad remained at Parramatta, I think, apprenticed at the Lumber-yard. At the time of their 
father’s execution, the poor boy was not more than twelve or thirteen years of age; but, 
within a very short time after the body was gibbetted, he went alone one night, took it 
down, and buried it! 
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THE FAR-HOME, 


I Loox’ on the bright and burning sun, 
When he set beneath the wave, 

And red clouds o’er the dark earth hung, 
Like banners o’er a grave: 

The ocean, in its farthest bound, 
Had a wild and fiery hue ; 

And I thought I heard a living sound 
From the lands | might not view.— 


It spoke not to my inward thought, 
As if on land or sea 

There lay the home my heart had sought, 
Or where its rest could be ; 

And I felt as if the hopes were gone, 
That sooth’d my heart before, 

When I thought the sense of woe and wrong 
Might be lost on some far shore. 


I watch'd till the stars of ev’ning shone 
In the blue vault of the sky— 

But I felt my spirit dark and lone, 
’Mid their infinity ; 

For, in that vast and glorious shrine, 
Where a thousand bright worlds hung, 

Could I single out that world of mine, 
To which my thought had clung ? 


I turn’d me to the earth again— 
To a lone and silent dell, 

Where a fountain hush’d the sleepless brain, 
As its gushing waters fell : 

A quiet grave was at my feet, 
Where one I had cherish’d slept ; 

And the calm of that resting-place was sweet 
As the thoughts of him | wept. 


And where then found my heart its home ?— 
‘Mid tie bright isles of the main ?— 
Or, was it where whate’er may roam, 
Hath now no mark of pain ? 
Oh! was it not in that quiet place, 
Where the suffering heart might see 
The repose of that which bore the trace 
Of its own mortality ? 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES: 
No. VI. 
The Two Valentines. 


VaLentINk’s Day is one of great stir and emotion in our little village. 
In large towns—especially in Jiondon—the wicked habit of quizzing has 
entirely destroyed the romance and illusion of that tender anniversary. But 
we in the country are, for the most part, uninfected by “ over-wiseness,” 
or ** over-niceness,” (to borrow two of Sir Walter Raleigh’s quaint but 
expressive phrases), and are content to keep the gracious festival of love- 
making and 6i//ets-dowz, as simply and confidingly as our ancestors of 
old. I do not mean to say, that every one of our youths and maidens pair 
on that day, like the “ goldfinch, bulltinch, greenfinch, and all the finches 
of the grove.’—Heaven forbid !—Nor that the spirit of fun hath so utterly 
evaporated frum us, that we have no display of innocent trick or harmless 
raillery on that licensed morn :—all that I contend for is, that, in our 
parts, some truth may be found lurking amidst the fictions of those annual 
rhymes—that many a village beaux hath so broken the ice of courtship— 
and that many a village belle hath felt her heart throb, as she glanced 
at the emblematic scroll, and tried to guess the sender, in spite of the 
assumed carelessness, the saucy head-tossings, and the pretty poutings 
with which she attempted to veil her real interest. In short, there is 
something like sincerity amongst us, even in a Valentine ;—as witness the 
number of wooings began on the Fourteenth of February, and finished in 
that usual end of courtships and comedies—a wedding—before Whitsun- 
tide. Our little lame clerk, who keeps a sort of catalogue raisonnee of 
marriages, as a companion to the parish-register, computes those that 
issue from the bursting Valentine-bag of our postman, at not less than 
three and a half per annum—that is to say, seven between two years. 

But—besides the matches which spring, directly or indirectly, from the 
billets commonly called Valentines—there is another superstition connected 
with the day, which has no small influenceon the destinies of our country 
maidens. ‘They hold, that the first man whom they espy in the morning 
—provided that such man be neither of kin to them, nor married, nor an 
inmate of the same house—is to pas#for their Valentine during the day ; 
and, perhaps (for this is the secret clause which makes the observation 
important), to prove their husband for life. It is strange how much faith 
they put in this kind of sortes virgiliane—this turning over the living leaf 
of destiny ; and how much pains they will take to cheat the fates, and see 
the man they like hest first in spite of the stars! One damsel, for instance, 
will go a quarter of a mile about, in the course of her ordinary avocations, 
in order to avoid a vouth whom she does not fancy; another shall sit 
within doors, with her eyes shut, half the morning, until she hears the 
expected voice of the favourite swain ;—whilst, on their part, our country 
lads take care to place themselves each in the way of his chosen she ; and 
a pretty lass would think herself overlooked, if she had not three or four 
standing round her door, or sauntering beneath her window, before 
sunrise. 

Now, one of the prettiest girls in our parish is, undoubtedly, Sally 
North. Pretty is hardly the proper phrase—Sally is a magnificent girl ; 
—tall, far above the common height of woman, and large in proportion— 
but formed with the exactest symmetry, and distinguished by the firm, 
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erect, and vigorous carriage, and the light, elastic step, peculiar to those 
who are early accustomed to walk under burthens. Sally's father is an 
eminent baker—the most celebrated personage in our village; besides 
supplying half the next town with genuine country bread, which he car- 
ries thither himself in his huge tilted cart, he hath struck into other arts 
of the oven, and furnishes all the breakfast-tables, within five miles, with 
genuine London rolls. No family of gentility can possibly get through the 
first meal without them. The rolls, to be sure, are—just like other rolls— 
very good, and nothing more; but some whim of a great man, or caprice 
of a tine lady, has put them in fashion; and so Sally walks round the 
parish every morning, with her great basket, piled to the very brim, poised 
on her pretty head—now lending it the light support of one slender hand, 
aud now of another ; the dancing black eyes, and the bright blushing smile, 
that flash from under her burthen, as well as the perfect ease aud grace 
with which she trips along, entirely taking away all painful impression of 
drudgery or toil. She is quite a figure for a painter, is Sally North—and 
the gipsy knows it. ‘There is a gay, good-humoured consciousness of her 
power and her beauty, as she passes on her morning round, carolling as 
merrily as the lark over her head, that makes no small part of her charm. 
The lass is clever, too—sharp and shrewd in her dealings—and, although 
sufficiently civil and respectful to her superiors, and never actually wanting 
in decorum, is said to dismiss the compliments of some of her beaux with 
a repartee generally 4rusgue, and frequently poignant. 

Of beaux—between the lacqueys of the houses that she takes in her 
circuit, and the wayfarers whom she picks up on the road—NSally hath 
more than acourt beauty; and two of them—Mr. Thompson, my lord’s 
gentleman, a man of substance and gravity, not much turned of fifty ; 
aud Daniel ‘Tabb, one of Sir John’s gardeners, a strapping red-haired 
youth, as comely and merry as herself—were severally recommended, by 
the old and the young, as fitting matches for the pretty mistress of the 
rolls. But Sally silenced Mr. Thompson’s fine speeches by a very stout, 
sturdy, steady ‘* No;” and even inflicted a similar sentence (although so 
mildly, that Daniel did not quite despair) on his young rival; for Sally, 
who was seventeen last Candlemas-day, had been engaged these three 

ears! 

The love affair had begun at the Free School at Aberleigh ; and the 
object of it, by name Stephen Long, was the son of a little farmer in the 
neighbourhood, and about the same age with his fair mistress. ‘There the 
resemblance ceased ; for Stephen had been as incomparably the sharpest 
and ugliest boy in the school, as Sally was the tallest and prettiest girl— 
being, indeed, of that stunted and large-headed appearance which betokens 
a dwarf, and is usually accompanied by features as unpleasant in their 
expression as they are grotesque in their form. But then he was the head 
boy: and, being held up by the master as a miracle of reading, writing, 
and cyphering, was a personage of no small importance at Aberleigh; and 
Sally being, with all her cleverness, something of a dunce, owed to Ste- 
phen much obligation for assistance in the school business. He arranged, 
cast up, and set in order on the slate, the few straggling figures which poor 
Saily called her sam—painted over, and reduced to something like form, 
the mishapen and disjointed letters in her copy-book—lcarnt all her 
lessons himself, and tried most inetfectually to teach them to her—and, 
finally, covered her unconquerable want of memory by the loudest and 
boldest prompting ever heard out of a theatre. Many a rap of the 
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knuckles have Sally North’s blunders cost Stephen Long, and vainly did 
the master admonish him to hold his tongue. Prompt he would—although 
so incorrigibly stupid was his fair mistress, that, even when the words 
were put into her mouth, she stumbled at repeating them ; and Stephen’s 
oflicious kindness commonly ended in their being punished in company— 
a consummation, for his share of which the boy was gallant enough to 
rejoice. She was fully sensible of this flattering devotion, and repaid it, 
as far as lay in her power, by taking him under her protection at play- 
times, in return for the serviees which he rendered her in school: and, 
becoming more and more bound to him by a series of mutual good ollices, 
finished by vindicating his ugliness, denying his pedantry, and, when 
twitted with his dwartishness, boldly predicting that he would grow, 
They walked together, talked together, laughed, romped, and quarrelied— 
in short, it was a decided attachment; and when our village Romeo was 
taken as an apprentice by a cousin of his mother’s—a respectable hosier in 
Cheapside—it is on record, that his Juliet—the lightest-hearted personage 
in the neighbourhood—cried for an hour, and moped for a day. All the 
school stood amazed at her constancy ! 

Stephen, on his side, bore the test of absence, like a knight of Amadis 
his day. Never was prewx chevalier so devoted to the lady of his love. 
Every letter home contained some tender message or fond inquiry; and 
although the messages became gradually less and less intelligible, as the 
small pedantry of the country schoolboy ripened into the full-blown alfec- 
tation of the London apprentice, still Sally was far from quarrelling with 
a love message, on so small a ground as not understanding it ; whilst, 
however mysterious his words might seen, his presents spoke bis affection 
in amore homely and convincing language. Of such tokens there was 
no lack. The very first packet that he seut home, consisting of worsted 
mittens for his eld grandmother, a pair of cotton hose for his sister, and 
a nightcap for his father, contained also a pair of scarlet garters for 
Sally ; which attention was followed up at every opportunity by pin- 
cushions, ribbons, thimbles, needle-cases, and as great a variety ef female 
ware as that with which Autolycas’s basket was furnished. No wonder 
that Sally, in spite of occasional flirtations with Daniel ‘i'abb, continued 
tolerably constant; especially as one of Stephen’s sisters, who had been 
at service in London, aflirmed that he was so much improved, as to be one 
of the smartest beaux in all Cheapside. 

So affairs continued until this identical Valentine’s Day. Last spring, 
a written Valentine, exceedingly choice in its decorations, had made its 
appearance at Master North's; rather out of date, it must be owned, since, 
being enclosed in a packet, to save postage, and sent by an opportunity, 
as the country phrase goes, it had been detained either by accident or 
waggery till the First of April; but this was none of Stephen’s fauit; 
there was the Valentine in the newest London taste, consisting of a raised 
groupe of roses and heart’s-ease, executed on a kind of paper cut-work, 
which, on being lifted up, turned into a cage, enclosing a dove ;—tender 
emblem !—with all the rapidity of a change in a pantomime. There the 
Valentine was equally known for Stephen’s, by the savour of the verses 
and the flourish of the signature—the finest specimen of poetry and pen- 
manship, as my friend the schoolmaster triumphantly asserted, that had 
ever been seen in Aberleigh. ‘ The force of writing could no farther 
go;”’ so, this year, our *‘ good apprentice’ determined to come himself to 
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be her personal Valentine, and to renew if not complete their early 
engagements. 

On this determination being announted to Nally, it occasioned no small 
perturbation in that fair damsel, equally alarmed at the mental accomplish- 
ments and the personal defects of her constant swain. In fact, her feeling 
towards Stephen had been almost as ideal and unsgubstantial as the shadow 
of arainbow. She liked tothink of him when she had nothing better to do; or 
to talk of bim, when she had nothing better to say ; or to be puzzled by his 
verses or laughed at for his homage; but as a real substantial Valen- 
tine, a present wooer, a future husband, dnd he so ugly and a poet too. 
Oh dear! she was frightened to think of it! This impression first broke 
forth to his sister—who communicated the news of his intended arrival — 
in a variety of questions, as to Stephen’s height, and size, and shape, and 
complexion ; especially as compared with Daniel Tabb’s; and was after- 
wards displayed to that rustic adorer bimself; not by words, indeed, but 
by the encouraging silence and saucy smile with which she listened to 
his account of the deb: irkation of his, coe kney rival, from the top of the 
B— stage. “ He's tinier than ever,” quoth Danicl, “and the smartest 
dandy that ever was seen. I shall be your Valentine, after all, Sally,” 

ursued her swain; “ for [ could hide him with the shadow of my fist.” 

This was Valentine’s-eve. Valentine’s-morn saw Sally eyeing the two 
rivals, through a peep-hole in her little check curtain, as they stood side- 
by-side, on the green, watching for the first glimpse of their divinity. 
Never was seen such a contrast. Stephen, whose original square dwarf- 
ishness had pined down into a miniature dandy—sallow, strutting, and all 
over small—the very Tom Thumb of apprentices !—Daniel, taller, bigger, 
ruddier, and heartier than ever—the actual Goliath of country lads! Never 
was such a contrast seen. At length, Sally, laughing, blushing, and 
bridling, sallied forth from the cottage—her huge roll basket, but not as 
usual filled with rolls, carried, not on her head, but in her hands. “* I’m 
your Valentine, Sally! am I not?’ exclaimed Daniel Tabb, darting 
towards her, ‘‘ you saw me first; | know you saw me first,’’ continued 
the ardent lover, proceeding to ciaim the salute usual on such occasions. 
** Pshaw! nonsense! jet me-alone then Daniel, can’t you?” was the 
reply of his mistress, advancing to Stephen, who perhaps dazzled by the 
beauty, perhaps astounded by the height of the fair giantess, remained 
motionless and speechless on the other. side of the road. ‘* Would you 
like a ride in my basket this tine morning, Mr. Stephen ?’’ said the saucy 
lass, emptying all his gifts, garters, pincushions, ribbons, and V alentines 
from their huge reservoir, and depositing it on the ground at his feet. ‘* Don’t 
be afraid ; rll be bound to carry you as easily as the little Italian boy 
carries his tray of images; he’s not half the weight of the rolls—is he, 
Daniel ?” pursued the anmevvifal beauty. “ For my part, I think he 
has grown shorter.—Come, do step in!” And, with the word, the 
triumphant Daniel lifted up the discomfited beau, placed him safely in 
the basket, and hoisted the buithen on Sally’s head—to the unspeakable 
diversion of that saucy maiden, and the complete cure of Master Stephen’ 8 
love.—No need, after this, to declare which of the two rivals is Sall 
North’s Valentine. I think, with the little clerk, that they will be married 
at Whitsuntide, if not before. M. 
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ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY IN YOUTH. 
‘* Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us."—Sia Tuomas Baown. 


No young man believes he shall ever die. It was a saying of my 
brother’s, and a fine one.. There is a feeling of Eternity in youth, whic 
makes us amends for every thing. ‘To be young is to be as one of the 
Immortal Gods. One half of time indeed is flown—the other half re- 
mains in store for us with all its countless treasures; for there is no line 
drawn, and we see no limit to our hopes and wishes. We make. the 
coming age our own.— 
“« The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before us.” 


Death, old age, are words without a meaning, that pass by us like the 
idle air which we regard not. Others may have undergone, or may still 
be liable to them—we “ bear a charined life,” which laughs to scorn all 
such sickly fancies. As in setting out on a delightful journey, we strain 
vur eager gaze forward— 

** Bidding the lovely scenes at distance hail,’"— 


and see no end to the landscape, new objects presenting themselves as we 
advance; so,in the commencement of life, we set no bounds to our in- 
clinations, nor to the unrestricted opportunities of gratifying them, We 
have as yet found no obstacle, no disposition to flag; andit seems that we 
can go on so forever. We look round in anew world, full of life, aud 
motion, and ceaseless progress ; and feel in ourselves all the vigour and 
spirit to keep pace with it, and do not foresee from any present sy mptoms 
how we shall be left behind in the natural course of things, decline into 
old age, and drop into the grave. It is the simplicity, and as it were 
abstractedness of our feelings in youth, that (so to speak) identifies us 
with nature, and (our experience being slight and our passions strong) 
deludes us into a belief of being immortal like it. Our short-lived con- 
nection with existence, we fondly flatter ourselves, is an indissoluble and 
lasting union—a honey-moon that knows neither coldness, jar, nor sepa- 
ration. As infants smile and sleep, we are rocked in the cradle of our 
wayward fancies, and lulled into security by the roar of the universe 
around us—we quaff the cup of life with eager haste without draining it, 
instead of which it only overflows the more—objects press around us, 
filling the mind with their mugnitude and with the throng of desires that 
wait upon them, so that we have no room for the thoughts of death. 
From that plenitude of our being, we cannot change all at once to dust 
and ashes, we cannot imagine “ this sensible, warm motion, to become a 
kneaded clod’””—we are too much dazzled hy the brightness of the waking 
dream around us to look into the darkness of the tomb. We no more 
see our end than our beginning: the one is lost in oblivion and vacancy, 
as the other is hid from us by “the crowd and hurry of approaching events. 
Or the grim shadow is seen lingering i in the horizon, which we are doomed 
never to overtake, or whose last, faint, glimmering outline touches upon 
feaven and translates us to the skies! Nor would the hold that life has 
aken of us permit us to detach our thoughts from present objects and 
pursuits, even if we would. What is there more opposed to health, than 
sickness ; to styyngth and beauty, than decay and dissolution; to the active 
search of knowledge than mere oblivion? Oreis there none of the usual 
advantage to bar the approach of Death, and mock his idle threats ; 
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Hope supplies their place, and draws a veil over the abrupt termination of 
all our cherished schemes. While the spirit of youth remains unim- 
paired, ere the “ wine of life is drank up,” we are like people intoxicated 

or in a fever, who are hurried away by the violence of their own sensa- 

tions: it is only as present objects begin to pall upon the sense, as we have 

been disappointed in our favourite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, 

that passion loosens its hold upon the breast, that we by degrees become 

weaned from the world, and allow ourselves to contemplate, “‘ asin a 

glass, darkM,”’ the possibility of parting with it for good. The example 

of others, the voice of experience, has no effect upon us whatever. Ca~- 
sualties we must avoid: the slow and deliberate advances of age we can 

play at Aide-and-seek with. We think ourselves too lusty and too nimble 

for that blear-eyed decrepid old gentleman to catch us. Like the foolish 

fat scullion, in Sterne, when she hears that Master Bobby is dead, our 
only reflection is—* So am not I! The idea of death, instead of stag- 

gering our confidence, rather seems to strengthen and enbance our pos- 

session and our enjoyment of life. Others may fall around us like leaves, 

or be mowed down like flowers by the scythe of ‘Time: these are but 

tropes and figures to the uanreflecting ears and overweening presumption 

of youth. It is not till we see the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy, 

withering around us, and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, that we 

bring the moral bome to ourselves, that we abate something of the wanton 
extravagance of our pretensions, or that the emptiness and dreariness of the 

prospect before us reconciles us io the stillness of the grave ! 

“ Life! thou strange thing, that hast a power to feel 
Thou art, and to perceive that others are.”’* 

Well might the poet begin his indignant invective against an art, whose 
professed object is its destruction, with this animated apostrophe to life. 
Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are most miraculous. Nor 
is it singular that when the splendid boon is first granted us, our gratitude, 
our admiration, and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on our 

own nothingness. or from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our first and 
strongest impressions are taken from the mighty scene that is opened to 
us, and we very innocently transfer its durability as well as magnificeuce 

to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot make up our minds to parting 
with it yet, and at least put off that consideration to an indefinite term. 

Like aclown at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and have 
no thoughts of going home, or that it will soon be night. We know our 
existence only from external objects, and we measure it by them. We 

can never be satisfied with gazing; and nature will still want us to look 

on and applaud. Otherwise, the sumptuous entertainment, *‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” to which they were invited, seems little better 
than a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go from a play till the 
scene is ended, and the lights are ready to be extinguished. But the fair 
face of things still shines on; shall we be called away, before the curtain 
falls, or ere we have scarce had a glimpse of what is going on? Like 

children, vur step-mother Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of 
the universe ; and then, as if life were a burthen to support, lets use 
instantly down again. Yet in that short interval, what ‘ brave sublunary 
things” does not the spectacle unfold; like a bubble, at one minute 
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* Faweet(’s Ant oF War, 2 poem, 1794. 
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reflecting the universe, and the next, shook to air!—'T o see the golden sun 
and the azure sky, the outstretched ocean, to walk upon the green earth, 
and to be lord of a thousand creatures, to look down giddy precipices or 
over distant flowery vules, to see the world spread out under one’s finger 
in a map, to bring the stars near, to view the smallest insects in a micro- 
scope, to read history, and witness the revolutions of empires and the 
succession of generations, to hear of the glory of Sidon and Tyre, of 
Babylon and Susa, as of a faded pageant, and to say all these were, and 
are now nothing, to think that we exist in such a point ie, and in 
such a corner of space, to be at once spectators and a part of the moving 
scene, to watch the return of the seasons, of spring and autumn, to hear 

“ The stoekdove plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale”’ 
to traverse desert wildernesses, to listen to the midnight choir, to visit 
lighted halls, or plunge into the dungeon’s gloom, or sit in crowded 
theatres and see life itself mocked, to feel heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, to study the works of art and refine 
the sense of beauty to agony, to worship fame and to dream of immor- 
tality, to have read Shakspeare and belong to the same species as Sir 
Isaac Newton ;* to be and to do all this, and then in a moment to be 




















* Lady Wortley Montague says, in one of her letters, that ‘‘ she would much rather be a 
rich effendi, with all his ignorance, than Sir Isuac Newton, with all his knowledge.” 
This was not perhaps an impolitic choice, as she had a better chance of becoming one 
than the other, there being many rich effendis to one Sir Isaac Newton. The wish was 
not a very intellectual one, The same petulance of rank and sex breaks out every where 
in these “ Letters.’’ She is constantly reducing the poets or philosophers who have the 
misfortune of her acquaintance, to the figure they might make at her Ladyship’s levee or 
toilette, not considering that the public mind does not sympathize with this process of a 
fastidious imagination. In the same spirit, she declares of Pope and Swift, that “ had it 
not been for the good-nature of mankind, these two superior beings were entitled, by 
their birth and hereditary fortune, tobe only a couple of link-boys.’? Gulliver’s Travels, 
and the Rape of the Lock, go for nothing in this critical estimate, and the world raised the 
authors to the rank of superior beings, in spite of their disadvantages of birth and fortune, 
out of pure good-nature! So, again, she says of Richardson, that he had never got be- 
yond the servants’ hall, and was utterly unfit to describe the manners of people of quality ; 
till in the capricious workings of her vanity, she persuades herself that Clarissa is very 
like what she was at her age, and that Sir Thomas and Lady Grandison strongly re- 
sembled what she had heard of her mother and remembered of her father. It is one 
of the beauties and advantages of literature, that it is the means of abstracting the mind 
from the narrowness of local and personal prejudices, and of enabling us to judge of 
truth and excellence by their inherent merits alone. Woe be to the pen that would undo 
this fine illusion (the only reality), and teach us to regulate our notions of genius and 
virtue by the circumstances in which they happen to be placed ! You would not expecta 
person whom you saw in a servant’s hall, or behind a counter, to write Clarissa; but 
after he had written the work, to pre-judge it from the situation of the writer, is an un- 
pardonable piece of injustice and folly. His merit could only be the greater from the 
contrast. If literature is an elegant accomplishment, which none but persons of birth 
and fashion should be allowed to excel in, or to exercise with advantage to the public, let 
them by all means take upon them the task of enlightening and refining mankind: if they 
decline this responsibility as too heavy for their shoulders, let those who do the drudgery 
in their stead, however inadequately, for want of their polite example, receive the meed 
that is their due, and not be treated as low pretenders who have encronched on the pro- 
vince of their betters. Suppose Richardson to have been acquainted with the great man’s 
steward, or valet, instead of the great man himself, I will venture to say that there was 
more difference between him who lived in an ¢deal world, and had the genius and felicity 
to open that world to others, and bis friend the steward, than between the lacquey 
and the mere lord, or between those who lived in different rooms of the same house, 
who dined on the same luxuries at different tables, who rode outside or inside of the 
same coach, and were proud of wearing or of bestowing the same tawdry livery. Lf the 
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Hope supplies their place, and draws a veil over the abrupt termination of 
all our cherished schemes. While the spirit of youth remains unim- 
paired, ere the “ wine of life is drank up,” we are like people intoxicated 
or in a fever, who are hurried away by the violence of their own sensa- 
tions: it is only as present objects begin to pall upon the sense, as we have 
been disappointed in our favourite pursuits, cut off from our closest ties, 
that passion loosens its hold upon the breast, that we by degrees become 
weaned from the world, and allow ourselves to contemplate, “‘ asin a 
glass, dark,” the possibility of parting with it for good. The example 
of others, the voice of experience, has no effect upon us whatever. Ca- 
sualties we must avoid: the slow and deliberate advances of age we can 
play at Aide-and-seek with. We think ourselves too lusty and too nimble 
or that blear-eyed decrepid old gentleman to catch us. Like the foolish 
fat scullion, in Sterne, when she hears that Master Bobby is dead, our 
only reflection is—“ So am notI!” The idea of death, instead of stag- 
gering our confidence, rather seems to strengthen and enbance our pos- 
session and our enjoyment of life. Others may fall around us like leaves, 
or be mowed down like flowers by the scythe of Time: these are but 
tropes and figures to the anreflecting ears and overweening presumption 
of youth. It is not till we see the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy, 
withering around us, and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, that we 
bring the moral home to ourselves, that we abate something of the wanton 
extravagance of our pretensions, or that tle emptiness and dreariness of the 
prospect before us reconciles us.io the stillness of the grave! 
“ Life! thou strange thing, that hast a power to feel 

, Thou art, and to perceive that others are.”’* 

Well might the poet begin his indignant invective against an art, whose 
professed object is its destruction, with this animated apostrophe to life. 
Life is indeed a strange gift, and its privileges are most miraculous. Nor 
is it singular that when the splendid boon is first granted us, our gratitude, 
our admiration, and our delight should prevent us from reflecting on our 
own nothingness. or from thinking it will ever be recalled. Our first and 
strongest impressions are taken from the mighty scene that is opened to 
us, and we very innocently transfer its durability as well as magnificence 
to ourselves. So newly found, we cannot make up our minds to parting 
with it yet, and at least put off that consideration to an indefinite term. 
Like aclown at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and have 
no thoughts of going home, or that it will soon be night. We know our 
existence only from external objects, and we measure it by them. We 
can never be satisfied with gazing; and nature will still want us to look 
on and applaud. Otherwise, the sumptuous entertainment, *‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” to which they were invited, seems little better 
than a mockery and a cruel insult. We do not go from a play till the 
scene is e¢hded, and the lights are ready to be extinguished. But the fair 
face of things still shines on; shall we be called away, before the curtain 
falls, or ere we have scarce had a glimpse of what is going on? Like 
children, our step-mother Nature holds us up to see the raree-show of 
the universe ; and then, as if life were a burthen to support, lets us? 
instantly down again. Yet in that short interval, what ‘ brave sublunary 
things” does not the spectacle unfold; like a bubble, at one minute 
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reflecting the universe, and the next, shook to air!—To see the golden sun 
and the azuresky, the outstretched ocean, to walk upon the green earth, 
and to be lord of a thousand creatures, to look down giddy precipices or 
over distant flowery vules, to see the world spread out under one’s finger 
in a map, to bring the stars near, to view the smallest insects in a micro- 
scope, to read history, and witness the revolutions of empires and the 
succession of generations, to hear of the glory of Sidon and Tyre, of 
Babylon and Susa, as of a faded pageant, and to say all thege were, and 
are. now nothing, to think that we exist in such a point Lt and in 
such a corner of space, to be at once spectators and a part of the moving 
scene, to watch the return of the seasons, of spring and autumn, to hear 

“ The stoekdove plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale” 


to traverse desert wildernesses, to listen to the midnight choir, to visit 
lighted halls, or plunge into the dungeon’s gloom, or sit in crowded 
theatres and see life itself mocked, to feel heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, to study the works of art and refine 
the sense of beauty to agony, to worship fame and to dream of immor- 
tality, to have read Shakspeare and belong to the same species as Sir 
Isaac Newton ;* to be and to do all this, and then in a moment to be 














* Lady Wortley Montague says, in one of her letters, that ‘‘ she would much rather be a 
rich effendi, with all his ignorance, than Sir Isaac Newton, with all his knowledge.” 
This was not perhaps an impolitic choice, as she had a better chance of becoming one 
than the other, there being many rich effendis to one Sir Isaac Newton. The wish was 
not a very intellectual one. The same petulance of rank and sex breaks out every where 
in these “ Letters.’’ She is constantly reducing the poets or philosophers who have the 
misfortune of her acquaintance, to the figure they might make at her Ladyship’s levee or 
toilette, not considering that the public mind does not sympathize with this process of a 
fastidious imagination. In the same spirit, she declares of Pope and Swift, that “ bad it 
not been for the good-nature of mankind, these two superior beings were entitled, by 
their birth and hereditary fortune, tobe only a couple of link-boys.’’ Gulliver’s Travels, 
and the Rape of the Lock, go for nothing in this critical estimate, and the world raised the 
authors to the rank of superior beings, in spite of their disadvantages of birth and fortune, 
out of pure goud-nature! So, again, she says of Richardson, that he had never got be- 
yond the servants’ hall, and was utterly unfit to describe the manners of people of quality ; 
till in the capricious workings of her vanity, she persuades herself that Clarissa is very 
like what she was at her age, and that Sir Thomas and Lady Grandison strongly re- 
sembled what she had heard of her mother and remembered of her father. It is one 
of the beauties and advantages of literature, that it is the means of abstracting the mind 
from the narrowness of local and personal prejudices, and of enabling us to judge of 
truth and excellence by their inherent merits alone. Woe be to the pen that would undo 
this fine illusion (the only reality), and teach us to regulate our notions of genius and 
virtue by the circumstances in which they happen to be placed ! You would not expecta 
person whom you saw in a servant’s hall, or behind a counter, to write Clarissa; but 
after he had written the work, to pre-judge it from the situation of the writer, is an un- 
pardonable piece of injustice and folly. His merit could only be the greater from the 
contrast. If literature is an elegant accomplishment, which none but persons of birth 
and fashion should be allowed to excel in, or to exercise with advantage to the public, let 
them by all means take upon them the task of enlightening and refining mankind: if they 
decline this responsibility as too heavy for their shoulders, let those who do the drudgery 
in their stead, however inadequately, for want of their polite example, receive the meed 
that is their due, and not be treated as low pretenders who bave encronched on the pro- 
vince of their betters. Suppose Richardson to have been acquainted with the great man’s 
steward, or valet, instead of the great man himself, I will venture to say that there was 
more difference between him who lived in an ‘deal world, and had the genius and felicity 
to open that world to others, and his friend the steward, than between the lacquey 


. and the mere lord, or between those who lived in different rooms of the same house, 


who dined on the same luxuries at different tables, who rode outside or inside of the 
same coach, and were proud of wearing or of bestowing the same tawdry livery. If the 
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nothing, to have it all snatched from one like a juggler’s ball or a phantas- 
magoria; there is something revolting and incredible to sense in the 
transition, and no wonder that, aided by youth and warm blood, and the 
flush of enthusiasm, the mind contrives for a long time to reject it with 
disdain and loathing as a monstrous and improbable fiction, like a monkey 
on a house-top, that is loath, amidst its fine discoveries and specious antics, 
to be tumbled head-long into the street, and crushed to atoms, the sport 
and laughter of the multitude ! 

The hae. from the commencement to the close of life, appears like 
a fable, r it has taken place; how should we treat it otherwise than 
as achimera before it has come to pass? There are some things that 
happened so long ago, places or persons we have formerly seen, of which 
such dim traces remain, we hardly know whether it was sleeping or waking 
they occurred; they are like dreams within the dream of life. a mist, a film 
before the eye of memory, which, as we try to recall them more distinctly, 
elude our notice altogether. It is but natural that the lone interval that we 
thus look back upon, should have appeared long and endless in prospect. 
There are others so distinct and fresh, they seem but of yesterday—their 
very vividness might be deemed a pledge of their permanence. Then, 
however far back our impressions may go, we find others still older (for 
our years are multiplied in youth); descriptions of scenes that we had 
read, and people before our time, Priam and the Trojan war; and even 
then, Nestor was old and dwelt delighted on his youth, and spoke of the 
race, of heroes that were no more;—what wonder that, seeing this long 
line of being pictured in our minds, and reviving as it were in us, we should 
give ourselves involuntary credit for an indeterminate period of existence ? 
In the Cathedral at Peterborough there is a monument to Mary, Queen of 





lord is distinguished from bis valet by any thing else, it is by education and talent, which 
he bas in common with our author. But if the latter shews these in the highest degree, 
it is asked what are his pretensions? Not birth or fortune, for neither of these would 
enable him to write a Clarissa. One man is born with a title and estate, another with 
genius. That is sufficient; and we have no right to question the genius for want of 
the gentility, unless the former ran in families, or could be bequeathed with a fortune, 
which is not the case. Were it so, the flowers of literature, like jewels and embroidery, 
would be confined to the fashionable cireles ; and there would be no pretenders to taste 
or elegance but those whose names were found in the court list. No one objects to 
Claude’s Landseapes as the work of a pastrycook, or withholds from Raphael the epithet of 
divine, because his parents were not rich. This impertinence is confined to men of 
letters; the evidence of the senses baffles the envy and foppery of mankind. No quarter 
ought to be given to this aristocratic tone of criticism whenever it appears. People of 
quality are not contented with carrying all the external advantages for their own share, 
but would persuade you that all the intellectual ones are packed up in the same bundle. 
Lord Byron was a later instance of this double and unwarrantable style of pretension— 
monstrum ingens, biforme. He could not endure a lord who was not a wit, nor a poet 
who was not a lord. Nobody but himself answered to bis own standard of perfection, 
Mr. Moore carries a proxy in his pocket from some noble persons to estimate literary 
merit by the same rule. Lady Mary ealls Fielding names, but she afterwards makes 
atonement by doing justice to his frank, free, bearty nature, where he says “ his spirits 
gave bim raptures with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness when he was starving in a garret, 
aad his happy constitution made him forget every thing when he was placed before 
a venison-pasty or over a flask of champagne.’’ She does not want shrewdness and spirit 
when her petulance and conceit do not get the better of her, and she bas done ample and 
merited execution on Lord Bolingbroke. She is, however, very angry at the freedoms 
taken with the Great; smel/s a rat in this indiscriminate scribbling, and the familiarity 
of writers with the reading public ; and inspired by ber Turkish costume, foretells a French 
or English revolution as the consequence ef transferring the patronage of letters from 
the quality to the mob, and of supposing that ordinary writers or readers can have apy 
notions in common with their superiors. 
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Scots, at which I used to gaze when a boy, while the events of the period, 
all that had happened since, passed in review before me. If all this mass of 
feeling and imagination could he crowded into a moment's compass, what 
might not the whole of life be supposed to contain ? We are heirs of the past ; 
we count upon the future as our natural reversion. Besides, there are some 
of our early impressiuns so exquisitely tempered, it uppears that they 
must always last—nothing can add to or take away from their sweetness 
and purity—the first breath of spring, the hyacinth dippedin the dew, the 
mild lustre of the evening-star, the rainbow after a storm—while we have 
the full enjoyment of these, we must be young; and what can ever alter 
us in this respect? Truth, friendship, love, books, are also proof ‘against 
the canker of time ; and while we live, but for them, we can never grow 
old. We take out a new lease of existence from the objects on which 
we set our affections, and become abstracted, impassive, immortal in them. 
We cannot conceive how certain sentiments should ever decay or grow 
cold in our breasts; and, consequently, to maintain them in their first 
youthful glow and vigour, the flame of life must continue to burn as 
bright as ever, or rather, they are the fuel that feed the sacred lamp, 
that kindle “the purple light of love,” and spread a golden cloud 
around our heads! Again, we not only flourish and survive in our affec- 
tions (in which we will not listen to the possibility of a change, any more 
than we foresee the wrinkles on the brow of a mistress), but we have a 
farther guarantee against the thoughts of death in our favourite studies 
and pursuits, and in their continual advance. Art we know is long; 
life, we feel, should be so too. We see no end of the difficulties we have 
to encounter: perfection is slow of attainment, and we must have time to 
accomplish itin. Rubens complained that when he had just learnt his 
art, he was snatched away from it: we trust we shall be more fortunate! 
A wrinkle in an old head takes whole days to finish it properly : but to 
eatch “ the Raphael grace, the Guido air,’ no limit should he put to 
our endeavours. What a prospect for the future! What a task we have 
entered upon! and shall we be arrested in the middle of it ? We do not 
reckon our time thus employed lost, or our pains thrown away, or our 
progress slow—we do not droop or grow tired, but “ gain new vigour at 
our endless task ;”—and shall Time grudge us the opportunity to finish 
what we have auspiciously begun, and have formed a sort of compact 
with nature to achieve? The fame of the great names we look up to is 
also imperishable ; and shall not we, who contemplate it with such intense 
yearnings, imbibe a portion of etherial fire, the divine particula aura, 
which nothing can extinguish ? I remember to have looked at a print 
of Rembrandt for hours together, without being conscious of the flight 
of time, trying to resolve it into its component parts, to connect its strong 
and sharp gradations, to learn the secret of its reflected lights, and found 
neither satiety nor pause in the prosecution of my studies. The print 
over which I was poring would last long enough; why should the idea in 
my mind, which was finer, more impalpable, perish before it? At this, 
I redoubled the ardour of my pursuit, and by the very subtlety and 
refinement of my inquiries, seemed to bespeak for them an exemption 
from corruption and the rude grasp of Death.* 


* Is it not this that frequently keeps artists alive so long, viz. the constant occupation 
of their minds with vivid images, with little of the wear-and-tear of the body ? 
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Objects, on our first acquaintance with them, have that singleness and 
integrity of impression that it seems as if nothing could destroy or obli- 
terate them, so firmly are they stamped and rivetted on the brain. We 
repose on them with a sort of voluptuous indolence, in full faith and 
boundless confidence. We are absorbed in the present moment, or return 
to the same point—idling away a great deal of time in youth, thinking 
we have enough and to spare. here is often a local feeling in the air, 
which is as fixed as if it were of marble ; we loiter in dim cloisters, losing 
ourselves in thought and in their glimmering arches; a winding road 
hefore us seems as long as tlie journey of life, and as full of events. 
Time and experience dissipate this illusion; and by reducing. them to 
detail, circumscribe the limits of our expectations. It is only as the 
pageant of life passes hy and the masques turn their backs upon us, that 
we see through the deception, or believe that the train will have an end. 
In many cases, the slow progress and monotonous texture of our lives, 
before we mingle with the world and are embroiled in its affairs, has a 
tendency to aid the same feeling. We have a difficulty, when left to 
ourselves, and without the resource of books or some more lively pursuit, 
to “‘beguile the slow and creeping hours of time,” and argue that if it 
moves on always at this tedious snail’s-pace, it can never come to an end. 
We are willing to skip over certain portions of it that separate us from 
favourite objects, and irritate ourselves at the unnecessary delay. The 
young are prodigal of life from a superabundance of it; the old are tena- 
cious on the same score, because they have little left, and cannot enjoy 
even what remains of it. 

For my part, I set out in life with the French Revolution, and that event 
had considerable influence on my early feelings, as on those of others. 
Youth was then doubly such. It was the dawn of a new era, a new 
impulse had been given to men’s minds, and the sun of Liberty rose upon 
the sun of Life in the same day, and both were proud to run their race 
together. Little did I dream, while my first hopes and wishes went hand in 
hand with those of the human race, that long before my eyes should 
close, that dawn would be overcast, and set once more in the night of 
despotism—*“ total eclipse!” Happy that I did not. I felt for years, 
and during the best part of my existence, hearl-whole in that cause, and 
triumphed in the triumphs over the enemies of man! At that time, while 
the fairest aspirations of the human mind seemed about to be realized, 
ere the image of map was defaced and his breast mangled in scorn, phi- 
losophy took a higher, poetry could afford a deeper range. At that time, 
toread the ‘‘ Ropzpers,’’ was indeed delicious, and to hear 


«From the dungeon of the tower time-rent, 
That fearfui voice, a famish’d father’s cry,” 


could be borne only amidst the fulness of hope, the crash of the fall of 
the strong holds of power, and the exulting sounds of the march of 
human freedom. What feelings the death-scene in Don Carlos sent 
into the soul! In that headlong career of lofty enthusiasm, and the 
joyous opening of the prospects of the world and our own, the thought 
of death crossing it, smote doubly cold upon the mind; there was a 
stifling sense of oppression and confinement, an impatience of our present 
knowledge, a desire to grasp the whole of our existence in one strong 
embrace, to sound the mystery of life and death, and in order to put an 
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end to the agony of doubt.and dread, to burst through our prison-house, 
aad confront the King of Terrors in his grisly palace!.... As 1 was 
writing out this passage, my miniatuie-picture when a child Jay on the 
mantle-piece, and I tuok it out of the case to look atit. I could perceive 
few traces of myself in it; but there was the same placid brow, the 
dimpled mouth, the same timid, inquisitive glance as ever. But its 
careless smile did not seem to reproach me with having become a recreant 
to the sentiments that were then sown in my mind, or with having written 
a sentence that could call up a blush in this image of ingenuous youth! 

“* That time is past with all its giddy raptures.” Since the future was 
barred to my progress, I have turned for consolation to the past, gathering 
up the fragments of my early recollections, and putting them into a form 
that might live. It is thus, that when we find ourjersonal and substan- 
tial identity vanishing from us, we strive to gaina reflected and substituted 
one in our thoughts: we do not like to perish wholly, and wish to bequeath 
our names at least to posterity. As long as we can keep alive our 
cherished thoughts and nearest interests in the minds of others, we do 2a 
appear to have retired altogether from the stage, we still occupy a place in 
the estimation of mankind, exercise a powerful influence over them, and 
it is only our bodies that are trampled into dust or dispersed to aire Our 
darling speculations still find favour and encouragement, and we make as 
good a figure in the eyes of our descendants, nay, perhaps, a better than we 
did in our life-time. This is one point gained; the demands of our self- 
love are so far satisfied. Besides, if by the proofs of intellectual superiority 
we survive ourselves in this world, by exemplary virtue or unblemished 
faith, we are taught to ensure an interest in another and a higher state of 
being, and to anticipate at the same time the applauses of men and angels. 

** Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

As we advance in life, we acquire a keener sense of the value of time. 
Nothing else, indeed, seems of any consequence; and we become misers 
in this respect. We try to arrest its few last tottering steps, and to make 
it linger on the brink of the grave. We can never leave off wondering 
how that which has ever been should cease to be, and would still live on, 
that we may wonder at our own shadow, and when * all the life of life is 
flown,”’ dwell on the retrospect of the past. ‘This is accompanied by a 
mechanical tenaciousness of whatever we possess, by a distrust and a 
sense of fallacious hollowness in all we see. Insfead of the full, pulpy 
feeling of youth, every thing is flat and insipid. The world is a painted 
witch, that puts us off with false shews and tempting appearances. The 
ease, the jocund gaiecty, the unsuspecting security of youth are fled: nor 
can we, without flying in the face of common sense, 

“‘ From the last dregs of life, hope to receive 

What its first sprightly sunnings could not give.” 
If we can slip out of the world without notice or mischance, can tamper 
with bodily infirmity, and frame our minds to the becoming composure of 
still-life, before we sink into total insensibility, it is as much as we ought 
toexpect. We donot in the regular course of nature die all at once: we 
have mouldered away gradually long before; faculty after faculty, attach- 
ment after attachment, we are tom from ourselves piece-meal while 
living; year after year takes something from us; and death only con- 
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signs the last remnant of what we were to the grave. The revulsion is 
not so great, ond a quiet euthanasia is a winding-up of the plot, that is 
not out of reason or nature. 

That we should thus in a manner outlive ourselves, and dwindle imper- 
ceptibly into nothing, is not surprising, when even in our prime the 
strongest impressions leave so little traces of themselves behind, and the 
last object is driven out by the succeeding one. How little effect is pro- 
duced on us at any time by the books we have read, the scenes we have 
witnessed, the sufferings we have gone through! Think only of the 
variety of feelings we experience in reading an interesting romance, or 
being present at a fine play—what beauty, what sublimity, what soothing, 
what heart-rending emotions! You would suppose these would last for 
ever, or at least subdug the mind to a correspondent tone and harmony— 
while we turn over the page, while the scene is passing before us, it seems 
as if nothing could. ever after shake our resolution, that “‘ treason domestic, 
foreign levy, nothing could touch us farther!’ The first splash of mud we 


Pe on entering the street, the first pettifogging shop-keeper that cheats us 
o 


ut of two-pence, and the whole vanishes clean out of our remembrance, 
and we become the idle prey of the most petty and annoying circum- 
stances. The mind soars by an effort to the grand and lofty: it is at 
home, in the grovelling, the disagreeable, and the little. This happens in 
the height and hey-day of our existence, when novelty gives a stronger im- 
pulse to the blood and takes a faster hold of the brain, (I have known the 
impression on coming out of a gallery of pictures then last half a day)— 
as we grow old, we become more feeble and querulous, every object 
‘* reverbs its own hollowness,’’ and both worlds are not enough to satisfy 
the peevish importunity and extravagant presumption of our desires! There 
are a few superior, happy beings, who are born with a temper exempt 
from every trifling annoyance. ‘This spirit sits serene and smiling as in 
its native skies, and a divine harmony (whether heard or not) plays around 
them. This is to be at peace. Without this, it is in vain to fly into 
deserts, or to build a hermitage on the top of rocks, if regret and ill-humour 
follow us there: and with this, it is needless to make the experiment. 
The only true retirement is that of the heart; the only true leisure is 
the repose of the passions. ‘To such persons it makes little difference 
whether they are young or old; and they die as they have lived, with 
greceful resignation. 
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A CHAPTER ON DREAMS 
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Have you ever wandered into the bright fairy land of dreams? Has your 
mind ever risen from its dark ashes of wearisomeness into that glorious 
atmosphere of ideal magnificence? How many of the dull cold hours of 
midnight have sullenly flitted on, while you lay steeped in all the wild 
witcheries of dreamy romance! But who equipt you with your plumes ? 
I would fain discourse a little on this subject. 

Causaubon informs us, that the word dream is derived from deaua r& Cle ; 
t.e. the “ comedy of life.” But this seems rather fanciful than correct. 
He appears to contend, that the ideas of dreams have no archetypes in 
actual life. With him they are wonderful and fantastic combinations of 
unreal scenery: he would needs assign to them a distinct province fromy 
the ordinary realities of every-day existence. But here his hypothesis 
fails : for who knows not that, ig a vast majority of instances, the aspect 
of dreams is on the past occurrences of life? And there are many extra- 
ordinary and well-attested narratives of dreams, which have even antici- 
pated the course of human events, and met with a most marvellous 
corroboration. 

“* Dreaming,” says Locke, ‘‘ is the having ideas while the’ outward 
senses are stopped—not suggested hy any external objects, or known 
occasion, nor under the rule or conduct of the understanding.” This last 
seems the distinguishing characteristic of dreams—freedom from the control 
of judgment. In the day-time, all the faculties of the mind are exactly 
balanced : at night, the equipoise is destroyed. Judgment slumbers on its 
lofty throne, while imagination makes head against it, and carries away 
captive all its fellow-faculties. Assuming the general fact—that the 
majority of dreams are of a pleasing character—I have often thought that, 
as the body requires repose after its physical exhaustion, so the mind seeks 
a respite from its severer duties, by wandering, unfettered, amidst the 
unbounded latitude of dreams. It is a well-known fact, that men are often 
visited with the most enchanting dreams, after suffering a complete prostra- 
tion of their mental and physical energies. 1 remember it was said of the 
murderer Thurtell, that, on the morning of his execution, to a person who 
inquired whether he had not been dreaming about bis death, he replied, 
‘‘ Far from it; I have dreamed very pleasantly of past times ;” or words 
to that effect. 

Many of the phenomena of dreaming are very obscure and difficult to 
be accounted for. This interesting branch of mental philosophy is too 
generally neglected. Men commonly will not think twice on a subject, 
whose apparently irreconcileable anomalies occasioned them, at first 
thought, perplexity and disappointment. Who can tell what parts of a 
human body are exercised in dreaming ? Why do we sometimes, but not 
always, dream? In short, why. do we dream at all ? 

[ go, at midnight, into a bed-chamber, where all is silent except the 
ticking of a watch ; I gently draw aside the dusky drapery of the bed— 
and there is disclosed to me the figure of a man—pale, noiseless, motion- 
less—closely hugged in the embraces of death’s mimic—in a word, asleep. 
I examine him more narrowly ; it is evident that his senses—those inlets 
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to the anderstanding—are closed ; and, consequently, can convey to the 
mind no information from without. I touch him—rather roughly ; but he 
is insensible of the contact. I whisper—I speak loudly: he hears me not. 
The light of my candle flares on his eye-ball, through the half-opened lid ; 
but his powers of vision are not roused into exertion. His powers of smell 
are not excited on exposure to fragrant, or even stimulating odours; and 
—though, of course, the experiment would be rather diflicult—I may 
fairly infer, that his organs of taste for a while forego their operation. 
gaze on this strange figure—a man cut off, pro tempore, from all inter- 
course with the external world—a substantial abstraction ; and may I not 
well be amazed, when, on suddenly awakening the subject of my specula- 
lations, he peevishly exclaims, ‘‘ Why did you disturb me? I have been 
dreaming gloriously! You have plucked me from a_paradisiacal scene of 
fruits, and flowers, and golden sun-light—fragrant odours, bewildering 
melody—trom throngs of playful sylphs and houris;—why did you awake 
me?” I do insist upon it, that this cireumstance—dreaming—affords a 
very powerful evidence of the soul’s immortality, and capacity for a sepa- 
rate existence. 

We have thus seen, that the mind is deprived of the assistance of the 
senses, and, as it were, locked up in a dark dungeon. Yet, is it in this 
state inert?—Far from it. Although excluded from the perception of 
external objects, the imagination roves amidst scenes of incessantly -varying 
splendour. Next to imagination—if it be not before—the most powerful 
faculty called into exertion is—memory. It flares its torch amidst ali its 
avenues of secret and long-cherishe d images and associations; whilst 
imagination moulds them into innumerable gorgeous and grotesque com- 
binations. The researches of memory are very deep; it often elicits a 
series of impressions, which, like figures on the sea-shore, one fancied the 
tide of active mental exertion had long since obliterated. I have often 
been startled, when, on waking, I have found that a train of thoughts 
—which I afterwards recollected to have flitted through my mind many, 
many years ago—lias started into sudden and vivid reminiscence in my 
last night’s dream. 

+ Wotrtus supposes that dreams originate in a preternatural irritation of 
the organs of sensation; that those of smell, touch, or taste—of sight or 
hearing—communicate information in some secret and inexplicable manner, 
and thus superficially arouse the lethargic faculties, and call them into 
confused and irregular exertion. This hypothesis is explaining ignofum, 
per ignotius, and goes but a very little way towards elucidating the phe- 
nomena of dreaming. The very tirst aspect is misty and indistinct, and so 
far partakes of the character of dreams. Other physiologists would per- 
suade us, that, in dreaming, the mind is to be considered as in a state of 
delirium.—Sleep, say they, is attended by a collapse of the brain, during 
which its nerves areunable to carry on the communication between the 
mind and the organs of sensation ; and, when only half the brain is thus 
collapsed, we are neither asleep nor awake, but in a sort of delirium 
between the two: and this (say they) is dreaming.—This theory supposes 
the mind to be incapable of action without the aid of sensation, and would 
represent dreams to be merely a confused chaos of images—disjecta membra 
of real and artificial objects—which is at variance with the known fact. 
But it would be endless and supererogatory to discuss the thousand-and- 
one philosophisms to which dreams have given birth. 

In dreaming, the mind is passive : uncatenated by the will, ideas glide 
on before the fancy, like leaves and straws on the surface of a rapid river. 
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This state of the mind has been happily compared, by an able writer, to a 

rson sitting at a window, who idly stares at the crowd passing before 

im—but has no influence or those .who are running to and fro, passing and 
repassing, or standing still before him. And—** Tales sunt aque,” says 
Pliny, somewhere in his Natural History, “* gualis terra, per quam 
jfluunt.”” It is the same river whose surface glitters in the rich sunlight of 
noon, and, in a few hours, booms through dreary darkness. The conso- 
nance existing between one’s sleeping and waking thoughts, is known to 
every man’s experience. ‘I'he heated imagination of the lover transports 
him into the presence of his mistress ; and he chaunts, in the still moon- 
light, beneath her vine-wreathed lattice ;—the snaky statesman wriggles 
his tortuous folds through the inexplicable Jabyrinths of his endless plots 
and counterplots, and outwits balf the courts of Europe in a night ;—a 
Napoleon climbs the blood-slippery hill of his ambition, timing his steps to 
the thunder of the distant cannonade, and wakes while the laurel is binding 
on his brow ;—the philosopher returns to his fire-fed alembic, or confounds 
himself with the fancied trisection of the triangle, or quadrature of the 
circle ;—the kuave runs his customary round of chicanery, and awakes in 
the pillory or the lia!ter. When the pious and learned Chrysostom 
dreamed—immured in the solemn solitude of his monastic cell—he did not 
launch into the libidinous latitude of sensual indulgence, but trod in the 
ensanguined footsteps of his bleeding Master—fainting, though glorying,, 
in his ‘* cross and yeproach.’’ ‘The pale scholar does not tramp to the 
exchange or the market; nor does a R hunt, with aching brain, after 
the Greek metres, or the A%olic digamma. 

It is also certain, that the state of a person’s health, and the manner 
in which the vital functions are carried on, exert a considerable influence 
in determining the character of dreams. The atrabilarious invalid stares 
with dim jaundiced eves on shrouds and funeral processions; and the 
obese carcass of the dyspeptic alderman groans beneath the hideous 
incubus of ten thousand turtles. <A friend of mine—a classical young 
spark, as it were—in a recent fit of the hypochondriasis, beheld, written 
every where—on night-cap, bed-clothes, curtains, wainscot, windows— 
every where grinned those hateful lines—‘ Pallida mors e@quo, pulsat 
pede pauperum taberuas, regumque turres.”’ If he sate down to dinner 
— if he went out—his eye was sure to settle on something inscribed with 
the hateful words, ‘ Pallida mors!” Though this was a dream, he has 
mortally loathed poor old Horace ever since. 

1 have often compared the mind, when dreaming, to a harp sending 
forth fitful and mysterious melody, beneath the superficial undulations of 
the midnight wind; but, at length, the impulse becomes gradually louder 
and stronger—till, by the sudden and startling recollection of some thrilling 
passage of past life, the whole internal mechanism of the mind is dis- 
turbed, and the sleeper awakes in consternation. Or, it may be compared 
to a mirror, held up to some dim, mysterious, and unearthly scenery— 
and reflecting transient images of ghastly horror, or regal splendour, linked 
and commingled with all that is ludicrous and grotesque in nature. An 
ingenious friend near me, to whom I happened to mention the subject of 
my thoughts, compares the mind to that once-popular plaything—the 
kaleidoscope ; in which tube the due collocation of a few simple pieces of 
coloured glass, will afford an incalculable number of changes. 

There is one more fact connected with the economy of dreams, which 
I cannot omit to notice. It is universally supposed, that, if the mind is 
more than ordinarily occupied and excited with some subject of intense 
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and overwhelming interest, this is sure to become the theme of dreaming ; 
—e.g. @ man is condemned to dic on this day fortnight. Instead of 
meditating on the interesting fact—guotidie quotnoctibusque—behold, his 
excursive imagination can settle on any subject except that of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and lead him many an ignis-fa/uus dance to scenes of past 
gaiety and happiness. Witness the case of Thurtell, to which J alluded 
at the commencement of this article. So it is with myself. When my 
mind has been hourly, daily, and monthly fixed in intense contem- 
plation on some object of high concernment, I have been amazed to think 
that I have never once dreamed of it; whilst, on the eontrary, a casual 
and almost imperceptible impression received in the day-time, has afforded 
“ao to my erratic fancy all the night long. I have been frequently 
puzzled by this anomaly. 

It so came to pass, that, once upon a time, | was sitting pen- 
sively in my study. The wind blustered without, and the rain spit on the 
closed shutters, as though envious of the merry blazing fire, whose comfortable 
light flickered fitfully over many a solemn folio ranged around. On my 
desk lay an ancient copy of the Stagyrite’s Metaphysics. His subtleties 
_ had fairly done me, as the saying is :- so—quid multa ?—after half an hour 
of irrepressible oscitancy, I fell into an abstraction, i.e. asleep. I expe- 
» ees j a strange, momentary shudder, as I feli myself in rapid motion } 
but whether upward or downward, I could not divine. At length, I 
found ‘myself sitting at the porch of an ancient temple. A strange light 
beamed through its colossal pillars and architraves. I entered, and looked 
about me. On several of the pillars were bound slips of parchment, 
inscribed with Greek : one of them was— 





\ ” \ \ \ 
pendey EX TOU mn oYTOS yhueatas* pndty Er TO AN OV PSilgeoSas, * 


and, from other similar passages, I concluded the place in which I stood 
to be the scene of philosophical discussions. Whilst I was gazing around 
me, and wondering at the profound stillness which every where prevailed, 
I beheld, at the further end of a long vista, a strange figure approaching, 
with rapid but noiseless steps. In a twinkling, he was at my side. His 
face was of a cadaverous, or rather bronzed hue; and his unearthly eyes 
“* burned like two decaying stars.” The crown of his head was bald ; 
and a few straggling, dirty-looking locks hung carelessly behind. He had 
a coarse dark cloak, confined by a broad leathern girdle. 

** What think you of the metempsychosis >—what think you of the 
metempsychosis, my good friend ?’’ inquired the stranger, with startling 
abruptness. 8 

** The metempsychosis—metempsychosis!—hem! hem! There may 
be something in it,’’ stammered I, 

“‘ Pshaw !”’ replied the stranger, hastily ; ‘‘ do you believe in spiritual 
interchanges? Are you of the creed of my worthy friend, Pythagoras ?” 

“Why, I have not exactly made up my mind on that subject; it is 
deep and difficult,” said I, striving to collect my scattered wits.—“ But, 
if it please you, may I inquire who or what you are?” 

“‘ Humph!—I ?” replied the stranger, passing his pale and sinewy hand 
over his brow; ‘‘ I am many persons at once—one successively, and two 
interchangeably—and so on, as it were. Dost thou understand me?” 

** Excellently—excellently well !” replied I, striving to laugh at what I 
conceived to be the old man’s drollery. However, he went on rapidly. 





* Democritus. 
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“ Who am I, i'faith >—I was once Hesiod; then I migrated into Con- 
fucius ; from thence into Aristotle. I then animated the carcass of an old 
ass, riddep by Epictetus; but shifted my quarters into Ptolemy—till I 
was weary of sines, and tangents, and ellipses. But, in short, I have to 
make thee a proposal: if thou wilt be me, I will be thee; we will reciprocally 
animate one another. What sayest thou? Shall we come into one 
another, and each be somebody else ?”’ (!!!) 


——“ Obstupui steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit.” 


This interesting but inexplicable proposal well nigh unmanned me— 
“ Come into one another, and each be somebody else !”—Forsooth! was 
ever such a thing heard of before? I had rather too great a partiality 
to myself, to give myself away in this hasty manner. How did I know but 
that, if I once opened the gate, I might commence an almust endless 
series of migrations, and end in a flea? However, on pondering the pro- 
posal in my mind, it struck me that he might possibly be some person 
worth interchanging lots with. What might be his wisdom—what his 
power? 

“ IfI thought it were worth my while——” said I, stammeringly. 

** In short, you want to know whether such an old fellow as I, am 
worth changing with ?” 

*“ Exactly.” 

‘** Then a trial would set you at ease—eh ? What would you wish to 
know ?”?— 

Just the issue I wanted. Now it must be known, that my thoughts had 
been long occupied on an inquiry into the relative claims to profundity of 
wisdom, which had been allowed to certain great men figuring in the 
philosophy of my country. I told him this. 

“ Very good, i’faith! a modest demand! But you shall be gratified for 
once—and then for the metempsychosis.”’ 

With a faint smile, I followed whither he led me, to a large chamber 
in the interior of the temple—if such it might be called: over the 
entrance of which glittered, in golden letters, 


‘AI THE TOOIAE BAOYTHTES. 


I scarcely know how to describe the odd, but striking scene that pre- 
sented itself. From what seemed a ceiling above, through innumerable 
punctures, depended a vast number of ropes, of different degrees of thick- 
ness, to the extremities of which were attached little golden buckets. When 
I looked beneath, 1 beheld a stupendous profundity of space, as it were, 
illuminated with mild but clea: effulgence, whose source could be nowhere 
discerned. The deeper seemed the brighter. Many of the ropes were 
knotted and twisted together; and some descended to a little depth, and 
then were enveloped in little clouds, through which their buckets were 
scarcely visible; these were sceptics—who knew ecnough to cloud their 
intellects, and no more. But I am anticipating. 

After gazing on this strange scene in silent wonder, I inquired of my 
conductor—* What can be the meaning of all these bell-ropes.?”’ 

“* Kach rope is the measure of the wisdom of any given philosopher. Do 
you see that central rope, of immense length and thickness? It is Sir 
Isaac Newton’ s.”’ 

I remembered the “ Principia,” and looked with reverence. But I 
observed with surprise, that, within a few feet of its commencement, it 
deviated from its rectilinearity, towards another rope, at a little distance, 
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and of equal thickness, round which it coiled several times; but it soon 
reached its extremity, and then, in solitary strength and magnificence, 
depended to an amazing depth. Its golden bucket hung incalculably lower 
than any of the thousand-and-one glittering around, like so many planets. 

“ What is indicated ‘by the deviation from the perpendicular towards 
another rope, to which it seems to cling for support, in Sir Isaac Newton’s 
rope ?” said I, anxiously. 

** That a considerable share of his discoveries was stolen from another. 
You observe, it leaves its own track, and goes to another, round which it 
twines for support.” 

“« And whose rope may that be ?” I inquired, with somewhat scornful 
incredulity. 

** Good old Jacon BeumeN. Do you know any thing of my friend 
Jacob’s Three Properties of Eternal Nature, most learned disciple ?” 
inquired the stranger, with a bitter and subtle smile. 

This question rather staggered me. I certainly was familiar enough 
with the xame of Behmen—but entirely innocent of any acquaintance with 
the writings of that mysterious philosopher. So I answered sheepishly— 
striving to appear as though I did not choose the extent of my acquirements 
to be known at once—in the negative. 

** Go, then, and read them—and understand, if you can,” said the old 
man. ‘* But, yousee, Sir Isaac soon leaves the leading-string of Behmen, 
and plunges alone to adepth that is bewildering—to you, at least.”” 

My attention was now directed to a huge cable of four-fold thickness, 
to whose extremity was attached a broad and comprehensive golden 
bucket ; it reached the nearest to Sir Isaac’s depth; its chief distinction 
was, that innumerable little ropes clung round it for a few feet down. 

“« And what means this?” I inquired. 

‘* That rope signifies the wisdom of Lord Chancellor Bacon :” and the 
old man’s eye kindled, and his shrunk frame seemed to swell, at the 
mention of that lofty name.—** Here you may behold the subratum of all 
the philosophy of yonder earth.’’—[‘‘ Yonder earth!” thonght I, and 
trembled. ]—‘* His is the oak, and your modern philosophers are the ten- 
drils of the ivy clasped round it. He possessed the key of creation; he 
unlocked its deepest mysteries ; and thousands have followed him—but 
forgotten their great guide.” 

I observed many curious things connected with this rope of Bacon’s— 
particularly that, round it, were closely wreathed and twisted the ropes of 
many great personages, who have hitherto passed as men of profound and 
original research, but whose names it would not be decorous to mention. 
At a little distance was my Lord Bolingbroke’s rope, which, after dangling 
a little way down in a zig-zag fashion, ended in a confused and unseemly 
knot, with that of Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Monboddo’s hung down 
with a lanky, unmeaning curve, very like—(parvis componere magna)}— 
the rigid tail of a dead ape.* On looking ahove, there seemed to be an 
absolute forest of little ropes (pardon the comparison !), reaching ouly one 
or two feet from the ceiling : these belonged to the mere firones, or duck- 
lings of science. 

I was gazing thoughtfully on this whimsical spectacle, when the old man 
abruptly called me away to behold his Castner or Secrets, as he called 
it. After passing through many a. dim avenue, we entered a sort of 
laboratory, where were all sorts of philosophical instraments—as dials, 











* See Monboddo’s Origin of Languages, &c.—passin. 
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astralobes, compasses, quadrants, alembics, &c. &c. But there was one 
quarter more interesting than any other of this mystic chamber. On a 
few shelves, which were defended by a stout grating, were divers little 
silver boxes, on each of which were inscribed certain characters, declara- 
tory of their contents. 

“« Here,” said my companion, ** are all those great secrets in lite- 
rature and philosophy, which, like so many tgnes fatui, have led learned 
men into clouds and darkness—till, despairing of success, they have sunk 
into quagmires of doubt and error. or toppled headlong down the preci-- 
pice of presumptuous disbelief. Here are all those magna studii indus- 
trieque premia, which have turned men’s heads, from Plato down to 
David Hume. I know them all; yet they afford me no pleasure. Verily, 
to me they seem nothing else than as the gilded toys of an infant. I often 
sit unseen by the profound and laborious philosopher, and view with pity 
his fruitless investigations after mysteries* which must ever be occult, 
till’”” — (and here a strange smile flitted over his ancient features) —* till 
they cease to toil beneath the incumbrance of mortality.” 

My curiosity was whetted to agony as the old man, with a somewhat 
melancholy air, concluded his brief interpretation of that which lay before 
me. I peered anxiously through the grating, and distinguished a number 
of small packets, as it were, or small boxes; one of which bore the 
letters, ‘‘ Solution of the Eleusinian Mysteries ;” another, ** Transmu- 
tation of Metals ;” another, ‘ Author of Junius” —** Quadrature of the 
Circle” —*“* Mind and Matter” —* Elixir of Life.” 

** Now, which of these should you wish to know ?” asked the old 
man, 

I had lately taken some interest in the controversies respecting the 
identity of * Junius :” so I answered directly— 

** Let me know the author of Junius.” 

He opened the grating, and reached down the box which contained 
the object of my wishes. It felt ponderously heavy, in comparison of its 
magnitude. I opened it—when a great toad leaped out; and I let fall 
the box with disgust. 

** And this suflices, at present, to amuse the curious in your world,” 
said the old man, reaching down a box inscribed, ** North-West Pas- 
sage.” I opened it with great curiosity—but found only a little smoke ! 
** T wish Captain Parry knew this!” thought I, as my eye fixed on a 
small, dingy-hued box, which bore the magical superscription, .** Human 
‘Happiness !”—** Let me know but that, and 1 am content,” I asked, in 
an earnest and imploring tone. He fixed on me an inexplicable, soul- 
searching glance, and then reached me the wondrous packet; but he no 
sooner put it into my hand, than he spit furiously in my face; his 
countenance was frightfully metamorphosed into the hideous snout of a 
boar—he leaped upon me—his tusks crunching over my shoulder; and 
we both fell down—down—down 











* ’ . * 
Behold, my fire was out, and my candle flickering fitfully in the 
socket, diffusing a disagreeable odour. Q. Q. Q. 








* Ut ait Cicero—* Duo vitia vitanda sunt, in cognitionis,’’ etc. — alterum est vitium, 
gudd quidain nimis magnam operam conferunt, in res obscuras atque difficiles—cas dem- 
que non necessarias.”— De Orvictis, 
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THE FOUR NATIONS. 


—_—_-— 


. “ Quutuor homines—quatuo~ charte 


——- 


The nations are an Atlas: every man 
Bears in his face the outlines of a map. 
Here, in the sott bland visage, you may trace 
The fertile meadow and the fattening stream, 
Which drawls its oozy course ; there, in perk’d bones, 
And sharpened nasal prominence, you ken 
The man o’the mountains ; while there, puckered features, 
Pursed up as each were forging of an oath, 
Proclaim the bullying trooper of the bog ; 
And that hard front, flattened at top and square. 
Has Snowdon or Plinlymmon plain upon it. 
Read faces, and you are a shrewd geographer ; 
See countries, and you instantly shall know 
The gauge of their inhabitants, 
Gopo.pni 

In the whole range of physiological science, there is not a truth more 
demonstrated by every day’s experience, in every country and in every 
county, than that ‘‘ man is formed out of the dust of the earth.” Nor 
does this apply only to the external form; for the qualities of the clay, 
either directly, or by being its organs, stamp upon the mind their own 
characteristics ; and, if you have attended closely to this curious science, 
you shall be enabled, from the knowledge of a man, to tell directly in 
what kind of locality he was born; and indirectly, if you are well 
acquainted with any locality, you shall be enabled at once to estimate the 
general character of. its inhabitants. A certain portion of this philosophy 
is intuitive in every human heart; and, perhaps, that is the reason why 
it has never been formally admitted into the circle of the sciences. But 
this want of respect for it in the schools, how much soever it may make 

ainst the acumen and good sense of those who have legislated there, 
detracts nothing either from the curiosity or the utility of the study. 

No where are there finer opportunities of practising one branch of this 
philosophy, and of profiting by the practice, than in the British metro- 
polis—in the various’ associations and circles of whose inhabitants the 
ends of the earth are brought together, and every variety of human cha- 
racter made to pass before you in a single day. Go to the haunts of 
business, the halls of feasting, the saloons of gaiety, or the dens of vice; 
and, whether at one or at another, the map of the world is still spread 
full before you—not only in its continents and its empires, but in its small 
islands and smaller provinces. 

Upon the general geography, I shall not enter in the mean time ; but 
shall confine myself to those provinces which are the most easily studied, 
and which it is of the greatest practical use to know—the Four Nations 
that make up the British Public. In whatever place you meet them— 
whatever be their occupation, their relative talents, or their relative 
virtues, there is not the smallest danger of your confounding the one with 
the other. Your Englishman stands with his feet as firmly planted, as 
though the earth felt upon its surface nothing valuable or weighty, but 
that body of which they form the base: his facial line deviates not from 
the perpendicular by the twentieth part of a degree ; and you are instantly 
impressed with the idea, that here is a being who counts himself superior 
to every being around, and who must stand or fall openly and in the 
light, and would be unworthy of himself were he to resort to any thing 
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partaking of cunning. You at once perceive that he hasno ideas of what 
it is to be shadowed by a hill, or sheltered by a cave; but that, from the 
beginning of life, he has had his horizon equally leyel throughout, and 
could, with equal freedom, turn his observation to every point of the 
compass. Your Scotchman, on the other hand, places himself hesitatingly 
upon the ground, as if he were trying to persue it either that he is not 
there, or that the pressure of his corpus can give it no inconvenience. His 
feet are brought close together, by a contrary flexure at the top and 
bottom of his femeral bones ; he assumes somewhat of a Z-shape, or rather 
that of the long Italian f—while his facial line falls almost as much in 
front of the perpendicular, as that of a young bride receiving her first 
visitors. Instead of that straight-forward, cannon-like gaze, which the 
Englishman directs towards whatever strikes his fancy, the eyes of the 
Scotchman twinkle from under his depressed brows, just like poachers 
peeping through a hedge, or scouts reconnoitreing a battered wall by 
moonlight. Your Cambrian takes an attitude different from both, and 
bears himself—not with that admiration and possession of his own person, 
which are characteristic of the Englishman; or with the pliant litheness 
of the Scot—but, as if he scorned all about him, and belonged to the 
elder house, which, by primogeniture, is destined to bear rule over all the 
rest. His face is thrown just as much in the rear of the perpendicular as 
that of the Scotsman is deflected to the front; and this, together with the 
peculiar construction of the lower part of his face, gives him an air of 
sensuality and animal irrascibility, of which there is scarcely a trace in 
either of his co-islanders. Your Irishman is still different: he is a bird 
perpetually on the wing—an atom always in motion; and his whole 
body, as well as every individual member of it, retains not the same 
posture for two seconds. If he has any point to carry, or any purpose to 
serve, the knobs and prominences which are native to his features are lit 
up with smiles, which, to a shallow observer, have all the appearance of 
a visage blessed with perpetual sunshine—although, to those who can _ 
scan a little deeper, the gleaminess is nothing more than an oecasional 
glare thrown upon habitual sterility and storm; and, under what he con- 
ceives to be his most fascinating aspect, shrewd observation may always 
tind out that there is a masked battery, or a mine ready prepared; and 
that he will, without much knowledge or care how, discharge the one, 
or explode the other, against the very subject of his highest adulation. 
Such are the Four Nations in a single line of their appearances; and 
many have hereupon built the whole structure of their several characters— 
have said, that the Englishman is bold, open, and manly, but haughty 
withal, and not over-prone to reason sagaciously, or to draw his inferences 
with very sound logic ;—that the Scotsman is cold, cautious, and cunning 
—ever on the watch to worm himself into place and profit, by anticipating 
the wishes of his superiors, and paralysing and supplanting the efforts of 
his equals ;—that the Welchman is a mule in labour, and the father of a 
mule in mind—that he is laborious, trustworthy, and conscientious to a 
proverb—but that, while his god is his belly, his brains are there to wor- 
ship—and that, morever, he is ever prone to brawl agd fight, and the 
more so, the less important the subject in dispute ;—that the Lrishman, all 
passion and impulse—at the mercy of the moment—uncertain what may 
be his opinions, and reckless what may be his destiny the next hour— 
pretends to every thing, arrogates every thing, and always concludes by 


being little or nothing. 
202 
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Conclusions like these, drawn from a single circumstance, and that 
perchance not general to the nation but peculiar to one or two individuals, 
are really of little value; and though they be by no means uncommon, 
they are undeserving of the name of philosophy. Nor do we fare better 
if we adwit the parties to plead, and take the character of each nation as 
that nation fashions and puts it on for itself. John Bull, indeed, is not 
very guilty in this respect; for though he boasts a great deal about Eng- 
land and Englishmen, his England is narrower and less populous than the 
world of the midwife in ‘* Tristram Shandy :” she took in a circular mile, 
of which her own dwelling was the centre, while John Bull’s own pre- 
mises are England, and he himself is the nation. With the Scot, it is 
very different; and if you receive him as he offers himself, you would 
imagine that out of Scotland there is found neither wisdom nor virtue, save 
what is smuggled thence by the natives. His country is the foremost 
and the finest of all countries ; his hovel overtops and outshines the palaces 
of other nations; a single dip in his springs of knowledge conveys more 
than repeated plungings in those of any other country ; his women are all 
lovely ; his very hind is‘a philosopher, his husbandman is equally master 
of the flail and the lyre; none are invincible but his soldiers; none are 
eloquent but his orators; none are profound but his philosophers; and, in 
short, if you would bless yourselves by visiting a people who, by the ex- 
press inspiration of heaven, and without any effort of their own, can “ do 
all deeds, and know all knowledge,” why, you must cross the Tweed, 
or bore into the Land of Cakes by some arm of the eastern, the western, or 
the hyporborean sea. Do you wish to be bled or blistered, or have your 
leg, or even your head, amputated secundum artem, where can you pos- 
sibly find a craftsman, if he has not drudged in *‘ Surgeon’s Square,’’ or 
attended the midnight orgies in the charnel-houses beneath that most 
classical of all structures, the new University of Ndinburgh ? If you would 
be served honestly, faithfully, or successfully in any one respect, aud be 
yourself honoured by the service, the man for your money is a subtle Scot; 
and if you need advice, your Caledonian is an Hushai, who shall instantly 
overturn for you the sagest opinion of the Achitophel of any other land. 
In fine, to sum up the whole in the opinion of those who, proverbially 
speaking, should know best, there is neither honour nor success in this 
world but what springs from Caledonian soil; and in nasal strains, there 
is no salvation in the next world beyond the pale of the Presbyterian kirk. 

Your Cambrian boasts not so much of the passing generation; but he 
contrives to base himself upon a pyramid founded at or before the begin- 
ning of time, and considering himself as a legitimate part and parcel of 
this, uncontaminated by foreign admixture, he, in his own person comes 
down upon you charged with the whole importance of “ Cadwallader and 
all his goats.” He sets not much store by his learning, he boasts not of his 
individual deeds ; but every mountain has its story, and a thousand ages 
have their annals, all of which are his by direct inheritance, and according 
to his reply to the king when distanced in the race, ‘** Hur keffel is not so 
good a keffel, but bur is a better gentleman.” In consequence of this 
immense coma of glory which the Welchman trails behind him from distant 
and even oblivious antiquity, and which is not very manageable, because of 
its great magnitude, he has to make every passion of his nature a sentinel 
continually upon duty; and for this reason, he avows himself at once the 
most deservedly proud, and the most determinedly pugnacious of God's 
creatures. 
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Bid an Irishman sit down and limn for you his national portraiture, and 
you shall be rapt by the effort of bis wonderful pencil. He is an 
ethereal essence—a something lent to this world for its especial glory and 
blessing ; and that benediction of St. Patrick which banished every thing 
poisonous from the green isle, banished also every thing mean and malig- 
nant from its airy inhabitants. Irish heart, Irish honour, Irish kindness, 
and Irish independence, are the theme of his every-day song; and though 
you may convict him of having just hidden the gun, dropped the dagger, or 
flung away the shilelah, he is ready to demonstrate to you, and confirm that 
demonstration by “ hlood and wounds,” that even these were used from 
an overflowing of the milk of human kindness—a delightful ebullition of 
that most Irish, and therefore most amiable of all qualities—a heart always 
warm and generous, whether on the lip, the lead, the steel, or the cudgel. 
The business habits—the steady and straight-forward prosecution of one 
purpose, together with its concomitant personal couilort and independence 
of the Englishman, he scorns, as being of too tame, mechanical, and every- 
day a nature for a heart so warm, and a soul so attuned to ethereal feeling 
as his. ‘The close, metaphysical wrigglings of the Scotsman are his abhor- 
rence; and he despises alike the ancestry and the perseverance of the 
Welchman. It was the boast of the Roman that he came, saw, and con- 
quered; but the Hibernian’s is a more daring boast—be it over man, 
woman, or thing, he requires not to come or to sce, but conquers in antici- 
pation, and as it were by report. 

These characters, which three at least out of the Four Nations take to 
themselves, may well be questioned, inasmuch as the inhabitant of any 
country is as incapable of faithfully pourtraying the character of his nation 
as he is of doing the same for his own character as an individual. The 
mental superiority of the Scot exists nowhere but in his own idea ; neither 
is he, abstractedly considered, one jot more sagacious or trustworthy than 
his fellows. No doubt, from the peculiar nature of his institutions, and it 
may be also from his more limited means of natural indulgence, and from 
the whip of necessity being more early and more continually extended over 
him than the Englishman ; he aims at a greater breadth of knowledge and 
speculation than the native of the Southern part of the island; but, when 
we wish to determine their usefulness, knowledge and speculation, like all 
other things, must be estimated according to their solid contents and not 
their mere surface; and, therefore, for every good purpose in lile, the 
knowledge of the Englishman, which extends, it may be, to a single sub- 
ject, but embraces every quality and circumstance in that, is vastly more 
efficient than the more rambling, but the more superficial speculation of the 
inbabitant of the north. The very fact of a preliminary argumentation 
about every thing which is in any way co-relative with the matter, is in 
itself presumptive evidence of a less accurate perception of the real matter 
itself; and perhaps the most just and equitable decision between the 
Scotsman and the Englishman upon any single point or subject would be— 
that the former can say more about it, and the latter can do it better. 

The Welchman, again, evidently does not value himself upon those 
qualities which constitute his real value. All the world have had just as 
many ancestors as he has had ; and if we may judge from existing cireum- 
stances, they have, in every thing valuable which sire can transmit to son, 
been as fortunate as he. But the Welchman is still a sober, laborious, 
and steady animal; and while his habits fit him for a very large share of 
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sensual enjoyment, his dispositions qualify him for bringing that enjoyment 
within his reach. 

The Irishman, however, is the grand mystery; and one would be 
almost tempted to rank him with those persons who can see value only in 
that which they do not possess. He has his good qualities; and many of 
his bad ones may be well accounted for, from the political circumstances 
under which he fas been placed ; but, when an Irishman comes forward 
and lays claim to a kinder heart and a warmer susceptibility of friendship 
than any of his compatriots, the whole history of his race rises up in con- 
demnation of the assertion. Jor, without any cause which can be dis- 
covered by an ordinary application of philosophy, without any necessity 
which can be established from any induction,—the Irishman turns his 
friend into his foe, and his benefactor into his victim. 

If we were to take a single feature in each of the nations, and upon that 
to build a character of them, we would say, that the Englishman is an 
isolated being in mind, in habits, and in pursuit—that his feelings, his dis- 
position, and his occupation tend to asingle object; but that in the pursuit 
of that object he is more at home, more skilful, more steady, and less dis- 
posed to interfere with the progress, or disturb the enjoyment of others, 
than the inhabitant of any other country under the sun. The English- 
man forms his own plan, keeps it to himself, and in the prosecution of it, 
relies upon his own powers, not by sudden or miraculous impulse, but by 
perseverance and assiduity. ‘he Scotchman, on the other hand, appears 
to exist in those about him. He communicates his own secret, pries into 
the secrets of others, and attempts to make them auxiliaries toward his own 
purpose, while he is all the time appearing and offering to render himself 
subservient to them. The great difference between them appears to be, 
that the Englishman is a world to himself, and with that world he is per- 
fectly satisfied ; while the Scotchman is ever attempting to mould to his 
purposes a certain number of those about him. The Welchman partakes 
a little of the qualities of both ; but he is less isolated than the Knglish- 
man, and less prying than the Scot; and while he does not possess in per- 
fection the peculiarities of either, he is without the more striking virtues 
and vices of both—not pretending to the independence of the one, or the 
acumen of the other, and heing less gruff and overbearing than the Kng- 
lishman, and less subtle and undermining than the Scot. The Irishman, 
again, is without any fixed principle, save that of endeavouring to enjoy 
as much of what he calls pleasure at as little expense as possible. He 
wants the steadiness and the perseverance of the Englishman and the 
Welchman, and though he makes a greater parade of flattery than the 
Scot, it is doubtful whether he be so successful in the practice of it; at all 
events, it is certain, that passion alters his mode of operation, much more 
readily or frequently than it alters that of the others. It is not, however, 
from any single point, or from any combination of points, taken theoretically, 
that we can arrive at any accurate character of the Four Nations. One must 
see them upon the same arena, find them placed in as nearly as_ possible 
the same circumstances, and then, while one is never in the least danger of 
confounding the one with the other, one can by study arrive at their several 
characteristics; and when this is done, one has only to turn to the pecu- 
liarities, natural, social, and political, of their several countries, in order 
to tiud an explanation of the differences which one has observed. 

The most remarkable, and by no means the worst subject, from which 
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to form at least one portion of his subject, is the eloquence of the Four 
Nations, as diaplayed i in the chapel of St. Stephens ; because, amid abun- 
dance of chaff, it is presumed that one may find there the choicest wheat 
of each. Go then to that great mansion of words, cast your eyes around 
the benches, and though you may not be acquainted with the name of a 
single individual, you will find, ere yet a tongue be loosed, no difficulty 
in apportioning each mass of the wisdom to the country to which it 
belongs. Wherever you observe a man sitting cool and collected, and pre- 
pared to enjoy in himself his speech or his vote, with all his muscles un- 
rofiled,.and all his limbs at their ease, you may be sure that that man is a 
real representative of merry England. When you find a figure half- 
doubled up, with its hands delved into its pockets, and its eyes stealing 
slowly and cautiously towards every crevice, you may be just as sure that 
here there is a fac simile of the Land of Cakes. W hen, again, you find 
a short, burly figure, with its arms folded, its features relaxed, and its 
muzzle turned upward, gazing upon the vacuity towards the ceiling, be 
certain that that figure isa Welchman. Yet, again, if any one be fidget- 
ting, twisting its arms to this side or to that, looking every way, and no 
way long, ond alternately rolling and unrolling its face as it were, there 
cannot be the least doubt that that is an Irishman. Even in their phy- 
siognomy there is something which you cannot mistake. There is always, 
even in the most querulous Englishman, a taciturnity of face—a placid 
satisfaction with himself, which is quite alien to the others. There is in 
the Scotsman a lowering of the head, a lengthening of the visage, and a 
watchman-like steal of the eye, which are just as peculiar; there is an 
indescribable heat and love of the table about the Welchman, which 
cannot undeceive you; and, the most accomplished Irishman has a cast of 
face, which fails not to put you in mind of a sbilelah or a row. 

Thus they are in their external lineaments, and you may judge of their 
active powers just as you wouid do of the flameand heat of so many different 
species of coal, by attending to the form and gloss of the surface. But 
when an animating subject kindles them up, and they blaze in turn, then 
you come to know them as well by the varied brilliance of the flame, as 
you do by their different tendencies to produce smoke. It would be unfair, 
however, to form a judgment from the more elevated characters which be- 
long wholly, or partially, to any of the nations; because none of them can 
be a type of the general character of the nation. Canning, for instance, 
though he inherits all the better qualities of the Hnglish character, has 
something superadded which properly belongs to no one people, or rather, 
which is above what can be predicated of the common nature of men, 
His characteristic is out of, or rather above, every-day humanity, and is 
not, therefore, available as a standard. Nearly the same may be said of 
Brougham : the first lines, both of his character and his eloquence, are 
perhaps just as much Scotch as those of Canning are English ; but then so 
much more has been added as to raise him above fair comparison. Kloquent 
and commanding Welchmen, there is none in the House ; and transcendent 
geniuses from the principality visit the world like angels ; ; neither is there 
any one who can be taken as a specimen of the W elch character. Plun- 
kett, again, is radically Irish: but he is refined from those peculiarities 
which are most characteristic of the disposition and the eloquence of his 
countrymen. 

But, in like manner, as it would be unfair to judge of the national cha- 
racter from the stars of the House, so would it also be unfair to judge from 
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the firmament—the blue vacuity, as it were—of s¢mple voters, by con- 
trast with whom those stars are made to shine; because, what Pope says 
ironically of the fair sex, may be said of them without much irony—most 
of them have no character at ail. To get at the real character, one must 
take a bustling member who loves to hear himself talk, and who lays claim 
to occasional or habituai independence. 

Taking such, the substrata of the three (omitting the Principality) are, 
freedom or business on the part of the Englishman, economy on the part 
of the Scot, and Ireland on the part of the Irishman. The Englishman’s 
speech proceeds chiefly upon matters of fact, keeps to the single point at 
issue, and though it often be cold and shallow, it is always clear. He has 
one aim, and one way of arriving at that. Be his deportment what it may 
among the varied subjects which come before the legislature; he keeps him- 
self to it; and if you have heard him once, you have no great ditliculty in 

redicting what he shall say upon another occasion. ‘The disposition to 
aioe his own ground and to respect that of others, is apparent in every 
thing that he says; his propositions are very often mere truisms ; he is occa- 
sionally mistaken in his facts; and, in the less fortunate specimens, there 
is a very obvious want of logical concatenation, though an abundance of 
common sense runs through the whole, and all tends directly to practical 
usefulness. 

The Scottish speechman goes to work in quite another manner. He 
tries every subject, whether he happens to understand it or not, and so 
mixes together an attempt to be acute and plausible, with lame, lengthy, 
and lumbering execution, that he invariably leaves the subject darker 
than he finds it. Instead of proceeding upon facts like the Englishman, he 
invariably proceeds by hypothesis, and that hypothesis is generally so very 
wide and vague, that he really produces less effect than an Englishman of 
inferior powers. Amid all his apparent caution, too, there is a much 
greater admixture of passion than in the Southern; and, if he does not suc- 
ceed in exciting his audience very strongly, he cannot speak for any length 
of time without having excited himself. 

The Irishman wants the facts of the Englishman and the hypothesis of 
the Scot, and you require to listen for a long time before you can find out 
what he would be at. Ifthe debate happens to be respecting Ireland, the 
chance is that party-feeling shall prevent him from seeing where the real 
gist of it lies; and if it he not about Ireland, then Ireland is sure to come 
in and dismiss the other subject whatever it may be. At a general glance 
one would say that, in St. Stephen's, the Englishman appears a native, the 
Scotsman an alien, and the Irishman an enemy. 

These characteristics, which have been taken without any directly 
private or personal application, have only to be received according to place 
and profession, and they will serve for all classes of society. The English- 
man is detached both in his habits of life, and his modes of thinking ; and 
this, though it makes him appear a cold neighbour and rather an indifferent 
friend, is yet the very quality which has placed Englishmen foremost in 
knowledge, in the arts, and in personal comforts and engagements. In as 
far as mechanical talent and mere industry are concerned, the Cambrian 
bears a considerable resemblance to the Englishman; but his mental 
powers are less elevated in kind, and more confined in range, which a strong 
bias of credulity, or rather perhaps of superstition, clashed with much ardour 
and shortness of temper, form the real characteristic of his race. The Scots- 
man, superficially acquainted with a greater range of subjects, and also 
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perhaps possessing more curiosity and thirst after knowledge than the 
Englishman or the Welchman, and appearing in consequence more 
shrewd, is yet not so successful, inasmuch as other persons and other sub- 
jects are continually distracting his attention from his own concerns. It 
has been remarked, and perhaps justly, that an Englishman always sneceeds 
best in the management of his own affairs, and that a Scotsman makes the 
best manager for another. The Irishman has neither the unity and con- 
stancy of purpose of the Englishman; and altogether presents a character 
which cannot, perhaps, be so well described as by a compound term fitting 
the vocabulary of his country—* restless indolence””—immense bustle, 
activity and pretence—a!l the noise of the water-fall, with very little of its 
efficiency for turning the wheel. If you are to choose a friend for life, let him 
be English ; if for a season, let him be Scotch; and if for a day, let him 
by all means be Irish. The Englishman you cannot know till you have 
been for a considerable time in juxta position with him; he does not as it 
were, hang out a sign-board, and you must arrive at a knowledge of his 
character by that slow and patient process which himself employs in the 
making of his fortune. At every single transaction vou see him fully and 
undisguisedly ; and thus when you have collected a sufficient number of 
instances, your judgment may be reckoned as perfectly secure. The Scots- 
man, with a great affectation of concealment, comes out much more rapidly, 
and shews you more than you ask, or even wish for: but it requires some 
reflection in order to separate the wheat from the chaff; and though there are 
many instances in which this character improves upon experience, there 
are not a few in which the result is directly opposite. For the moment an 
Irishman seems the most disinterested of God’s creatures; and while you 
are merely introduced to him, he will persuade you that his labour and his 
life are to be constantly devoted to your service, and that other than your 
happiness, he has not a single object in the world. The next casual 
acquaintance, however, receives precisely the same protestations of friend- 
ship; and thus, though the man may have all the sincerity in the world 
when he makes his promises, the carrying of the twentieth part of them into 
effect, would be a moral impossibility. Milton’s ‘‘ dark with excessive 
brightness,” finds something corresponding in the Irish character, which is 
** heartless from excess of heurt.’? It would be injustice to suppose that 
there is in the people of this nation less disposition to perform what they 
promise than in the more solid sons of the southern parts of the sister island, 
or in the more smooth-tongued sons of the northern. Nor is there any 
necessity for assuming so uncharitable a hypothesis, inasmuch as, espe- 
cially in an ardent people, the very scrambling after and promising to do @ 
number of kind offices, involves, or at least soon generates a habit of non- 
performance. There is such a thing as penury or prodigality in the ele- 
ments of a man’s character, as well as in the items of his expenditure; and 
it is true in the one case as well as in the other, that “‘ the waster must 
come to want.” 

It would now remain to inquire what are the circumstances which 
stamp upon the Four Nations those great lines of their several characters ; 
and, in order to do this, no single theory would be of much utility. Geo- 
graphical position may have some effect, although not much; and so also 
may have the relative fertility of the different divisions. Original race, 
too, may come in for a share, and a considerable share, because though 
each nation be more or less mixed, there is still as much of a different 
stock as stamps a peculiar physiognomy upon each; and though this 
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science cannot solve all the mysteries which its devotees pretend, there is 
far more in it than the greater proportion of mankind are willing to 


allow. 
The greater portion, however, of the character of each nation is to be 


sought for in its social and political state—in its institutions—its mode of - 


education—its means of employment—its religion—its internal laws—and 
the habits of its various classes. This is a difficult though a curious sub- 
ject of inquiry, inasmuch as it is little else than studying a thing through 
the medium of itself. The same difficulty meets one at.the threshold, as 
one finds at the threshold of political economy, in the doctrine of ‘‘ supply 
and demand.” We know that these two are connected, and that they 
reciprocally promote each other; but we are unable to fix upon the one 
which in all, or even in a majority of cases, is entitled to the precedence. 
It is just the same with the institutions of a people and their character. 
We know from every day’s experience, that where the institutions are bad 
so also is the character, and that the character is good where they are 
good ; but we cannot lay it down asa general principle that the good insti- 
tutions originally made a good people, neither are we warranted to go en- 
tirely into the opposite hypothesis. Still, however, the passing generation 
must be materially influenced hy the circumstances alluded to: and there- 
fore it may:not be amiss in a subsequent paper to throw together a few con- 
jectures as to how far education, employment, opinion, intellectual state, 
and political condition may go toward forming the peculiarities of charac- 
ter which distinguish the Four Nations. 
X. 





THE ASTROLOGER’S HYMN. 


‘* Ye stars! which are the poetry of heayen— 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—'tis to be forgiven——” 
Childe Harold, Canto iii. 


TELL me, ob! ye Stars of Heaven— 
Countless fires that flame on high ! 
Tell me, if to ye ’tis given 
To rule our mortal destiny ? 
Is the colour of our days 
From your beams mysterious caught ? 
Are the wand'rings of our ways 
By your evolutions wrought ? 
Tell me—tell me—as ye roll— 
Our changeful fate can ye control ?— 
Ye Stars of Heaven! 


When lone I gaze the livelong night, 
When ye on high are gleaming— 
Watching your pale prophetic light 
Ath wart the darkness streaming— 
Then gath’ring thoughts across my soul, 
Like troubled waves, flow darkly on— 
Creating fancies as they roll, 
Wild as the scene I gaze upon ; 
For then I deem ye can bestow 
On mortal man or weal or woe— 
Ye Stars of Heaven! 
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LETTER UPON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN IN 
LONDON ‘TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY. 

PARLIAMENT has assembled since my last ; but up to this day (the 18th 
of February) nothing very material has been done. The question of the 
Corn Laws is to come. on next week, and will be decided before this 
paper is printed : it is understood, that the terms and effect of the new ar- 
rangement—each party of course meaning to take as much more by the 
debate as it can get—are agreed upon already. The Catholic Emanci- 
pation too, it appears, after all, ts to be brought forward: this is not 
surprising, because it has for a long time seemed to be the particular objeet 
of the people who manage this qnestion, to take every step which can 
bring it into more dislike and discredit. In the meantime, the monstrous 
folly of a “ prosecution” is getting up, against M. Shiel, for saying some- 
thing about ‘the best mode of invading Ireland ’””—something so needlessly 
and sedulously indictable, that it could only have been pronounced in the 
hope of attracting that description of notice. On the whole—though a 
great deal of business was threatened—the session of Parliament is not 
likely to be a very heavy one. ‘The war question—except as regards the 
maintenance of perhaps seven or eight thousand troops in Portugal—that 
will be requisite for some time probably—is over, The Chancery business 
will take three or four nights debating; and end, probably, in nothing 
material being done: there are too many interests compromised in any 
attack upon the enormities of that court: the nineteenth century—what- 
ever other characteristics may distinguish it—is beyond question, the 
golden age of law. Mr. Serjeant Onslow has also a promise that the 
usury laws this year shall receive the attention of the government: if 
there be any doubt as to opportunity to do every thing, the attention of 
government, in the first instance, to the Game laws, would perhaps be 
better applied. 

The Impressment of seamen, too—among some other subjects of im- 
portance which have been rather artfully shunned from time to time—gave 
rise to a smart discussion the other night on the first bringing up of the Navy 
Estimates; and it is to he hoped the session will not go over without some 
serious inquiry as to the possibility of getting rid of the practice. Some very 
strong, and, indeed almost unanswerable arguments on this question, have 
appeared in the Times and Globe newspapers of the 14th and | 5th inst., in 
a comment upon the queries put by Mr. Hume and other members on 
the subject in the House of Commons. In fact, it seems to be mere non- 
sense to lay it down at once as a principle—even as matters stand—that we 
cannot man our navy without impressment: the truth is, wedon’tiry. But, 
beyond this, when men are found in abundance—and more than abundance 
—to undertake the most laborious, unwholesome, personally repugnant, and 
seriously dangerous, employments every day on shore—if the service of the 
Navy be still such as men decidedly will not undertake, there is some mistake 
in the system of that service ; there is no need that it should be so repul- 
sive—it ought not tohe so. And one part of the secret, we believe those 
who know the navy best are perfectly well agreed, is, that the service ts 
one of most needless tyranny and hardship: and that, from some absurd 
notion—as a certain class of physicians used to have an idea that the pecu- 
liarly filthy flavour of a medicine constituted a circumstance in its excel- 
lence—there has been a sort of silly pride, never completely argued out of 
those who command in it, that it should be so—and be so understood and 
considered. The very name of “ ~g discipline of a Man of War,”’ has 
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been made a sort of bugbear term—synonimous with every idea of a scheme 
of wanton ferocity and oppression—a sort of legalized “‘ Reign of Terror.” 
The Midshipman of twelve years old, is understood to walk about, strap- 
padoing —by way of morning exercise—the able seaman of forty ; and the 

aptain’s eye is an object of alarm—such as the very cats of the ship— 
proverbially privileged to look even upon Royalty—dare not venture to 
encounter. Now, all this is very sad stuff: no necessary part of any public 
system; but merely impertinence; and such impertinence as we certainly 
ought not to countenance a most gross and oppressive violation of the 
liberty of British subjects, for the sake of supporting. The short fact is 
that the service of the Navy ought to be improved: sailors should be 
both better paid than they are, and better protected against wanton in- 
solence and injustice. It is trash to talk of the impossibility of * dis- 
ciplining” men unless by blows and curses. We used to hear the same 
stuff forty vears ago about the Army. The power to inflict corporal 
[orwy eet I believe, can never be got rid of entirely in either service ; 

ut the suggestion that d/ows must be inflicted upon men, even for the most 
trifling offences—that they must be so used as to form part of every man’s 
daily expectation and understanding—is an insult to one’s common sense. 
Let it only once be understood that naval officers must be found who can 
accomplish their discipline without this resource ; aud, my life on it, they 
will soon be found in very suflicient numbers: we shall have no need (even 
then) to “ impress” Captains, whatever we may have to do by foremast 
seamen. 

There are one or two points on which I think the Times writer is not 
quite correctly informed: for instance, as to the comparative advantages 
(immediate) of the Government, and Merchant naval services. Excepting 
as to the provision of a pension, and the chance of Prize-money, | think the 
merchant service has the superiority. ‘he pay of an able seaman on 
board a West-India ship, during the last war, was as high often as from 
fuur pounds ten shillings, to five pounds a month: that of a man-of-war's- 
man not more than forty-five, or fifty, shillings. The men live better, too, 
oe the whole—at least, the allowance is more ample on board mer- 
chant vessels: and though the quantity of useful work for the ship which 
each man performs is greater, yet, as he is not harassed by needless 
exertion, his actual labour, I should be inclined to say, is less. 

These last two circumstances, however, are not those which throw any 
difficulty in the way of the Government navy’s getting seamen—the real 
causes of the difficulty are equally incontestible and obvious—they are the 
higher wages given by the Merchant service—the absence even of the com- 
mon inducement of a ** Bounty’’—and, still more, the needlessly and osten- 
tatiously oppressive and arbitrary character of the * discipline.”” We offer 
Twelve or Fifteen guineas Bounty to a soldier, for a limited service—say 
seven ycars, or during the war; and only Three or Four guineas ta a sailor, 
whose service is to have no limit—but the mere fact of his having served 
once (although voluntarily), is a sure certificate, if he can be laid hold of, 
high or low, to his being compelled to serve again. It is impossible not 
to see that this is a course of the most manifest cruelty and injustice; and 
that, if we ever wish to get rid of the odium which sailors attach to our 
navy, every seaman who voluntarily enters it ought tobe enlisted for a 
given period ; at the end of which, he is—without any sort of excuse or 
equivocation—to he free. or the argument, that in time of war—without 
the power of impressment—‘‘ Government will always be outbid by the 
merchant ships’’—this argument, which I believe is Sir G. Cockburn’s— 
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seems to be the very worst that could be used upon the subject !—‘ Govern- 
ment”? must xot be “ outbid” by the merchant ships. On what principle 
should the labour of a sailor, more than that of any other artisan—if the 
question is to be one merely of money—be seized at a lower rate of payment 
than he can obtain for it in the market? The argument is precisely that 
which would justify a colonist in retaining his slaves—to wit, “ that he 
believes it to be manifestly to his interest to do so.” 

In fact, however, A never could—since the world was created—possibly 
get on without the power of tyrannising over B and C, until D, E. and F, 
agreed that he shoudd do so no longer—the difficulty of the case is not half 
so great as persons are pleased to suppose. We have twenty-one thousand 
seamen, enlisted, and paid, and maintained upon the peace establishment. 
These men, taking them all to be aé/e seamen, joined to an eqaal number 
of landsmen (who constitute always fud/ one-half—and often more—of a 
ship of war’s complement) would give us, if a war were to break out to- 
morrow—without the necessity of competing with the merchant ships at 
all (who cannot employ any landsmen)—a force, at starting, equal to 
forty thousand men. And to say that this supply, or even an unlimited 
supply, could not be obtained, undera more just and humane system of 
regulation in the Navy, without coercion, is just to assert that there is 
something about the Navy which distinguishes it from every other 
pursuit in the world. Every military man knows what it is that enlists 
two-thirds of the recruits for the army; it is not a preference (upon 
reflection) for fourteen pence a day and a musquet, before five shillings 
a day and a loom? And, of all men in existence, sailors—from every 
circumstance about their tastes and habits—would be the least proof 
against such attractions, as bring in our soldiers—the “ Grog--Ahon 
usage—and Ten guineas of gold in hand!’ 

The truth is, my case of A and B explains the real difficulty. In the 
days of Elizabeth and James, when bear-baiting was a court diversion, 
the master of the royal bears was authorised to ‘‘ impress dogs, bulls, and 
bears,” for the king’s diversion, all over the country. I have no doubt 
that if Edward Alleyne had been asked whether bear-baiting could be 
maintained without the power of ‘‘ impressment,”’ he would have declared 
that it was impossible for a week. I hope, however, that before parliament 
separates, this subject will receive the serious consideration which its im- 
portance deserves. And, at least—if we forbear to strike, at once, at the 
ultimate power of Impressment—there can be no excuse for suffering that 
practice systematically to be resorted to, while all the more just, constitu- 
ticnal, and equitable modes of manning our Navy, remain out of operation, 
and even untried. 

Qualification for a Juror.—IJn consequence of the operation of Mr. 
Peel’s Bill, which makes every man possessed of a certain property liable 
to be summoned on juries, a chimney sweep presented himself a few days 
since on the tally at the Westminster Sessions. John Bull says that he 
ought to have been admitted, and that he would have sooted his fellow- 
jurymen to admiration. I think John ‘s wrong, and that he was properly 
rejected; because it is a principle that every juror should ‘“‘come into court 
with clean hands.” : 

The simplicity of the following description, in an advertisement of to- 
day’s Heradd, is admirable. ‘“‘ Wanted Two Reporters for Newspapers. 
The Situations to be filled are not of a reporting nature,” &c. The con- 
clusion of the ‘‘ Want” is excellent—except that it seems Jamentably in 
the teeth of the proverb—that ‘“ Learning is better than House and 
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Land.”—* A thorough knowledge of the classics, arithmetic, with the 
ability to speak French,” applicants are informed is required. ‘‘ Salary— 
two pounds a week !” 

Nice Calculation.—A nice, and even laborious exactness, in the state- 
ments and computations of persons high in office, is often exceedingly 
commendable. Mr. Peel, in his speech to the House of Commons, moving 
the Address of Condolence to the King on the death of the Duke of York, 
on Monday night last, had actually taken the trouble to count the number 
of days which His Royal Highness had been in office as Commander-in- 
Chief! They were fen ¢housand in number; not one of which the Right 
Honourable Secretary continued to assure the House, had passed without some 
portion of it being devoted to the duties of His Royal Highness’s situation. 

The Address of Condolence passed, of course, unanimously. And the 
vote of £9,000 a year more to the Duke of Clarence, also passed on the fol- 
lowing Friday ; against a minority of sixty-five, and some sturdy opposition 
from Mr. Hume and Lord Althorpe. The chief questious in the matter seem 
to be two—First, whether there was any thing in the Royal Duke’s change 
of situation to make the additional allowance necessary >—And next, whether 
it had been the custom, under similar circumstances, to grant to the Heir 
Presumptive such an additional allowance? To neither of which facts— 
as a plain man would understand the discussion—any very satisfactory case 
was made out. But I don’t think that Mr. Hume’s argument upon the state 
of the country—to wit, that the House improperly votes £9,000 a year to the 
already large income of the Duke of Clarence, after having just refused the 
prayer, for a small sum, of the weavers of Blackburn, who were starving for 
want of bread—quite fairly applies. Because it is to avoid establishing 
a dangerous principle—and not from want of money—that a parliamentary 
grant is refused to the distressed manufacturers. It is not because the nation 
cannot afford to give away £5,000: but because, dreadful as the present 
calamity is, it is held inexpedient to hold out a premium for the creation of 
future distress—more than those which already exist—and which many 
sound politicians believe are already too many—in the country. If the grant 
to the Duke of Clarence, upon its own merits, were a fit one, the state of 
the country is not yet quite such as should prevent its being passed. There 
seems to he no reason why His Royal Highness should bear the weight of 
the distress out of his income, any more than any body else. But it is 
a glorious state of things, to see sixty-five of the first gentlemen in a 
country, who can venture to stand up publicly, and refuse a grant of 
additional income to an individual, whom the lapse only of a single life 
will make their sovereign ! 

Lunacies for February.—Lunacy 1. On Saturday the 10th inst., Mr. 
Pickman, a Coffee-house keeper, in Smithfield, being opposed in his opinion 
on some point of political economy, said that ‘‘ he would as soon stab 
himself as be argued out of his senses;” and, taking up a carving knife, 
killed himself on the spot. I think a fact like this deserves a place in the 
History of England. <A person still more irascible, about the middle of 
last summer, got up out of bed and hanged himself because the bugs bit 
him. I think I mentioned this case at the time when it oeccurred.— 
Lunacy 2. A gentleman who dropped a purse in Cheapside, containing a 
five pound note, four sovereigns, and some silver, pays six shillings to ad- 
vertise in the Post—that ‘* Whoever will bring back the purse and the 
note, shall have the sovereigns and the silver for their trouble.” I should 
like to know if this advertiser got a customer.—Lunacy 3. Dr. Borthwick 
Gilchriston Tuesday last, made a seven hours’ speech on the study of the 
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Oriental languages, at the India house.—Lunacy 4. The people staid to 
hear him. But I must not continue this article : the subject is too fruit- 
ful, and would lead me to too great a length. 

ImporTant.—“ Brighton, Feb. 12th. The King is perfectly well, and 
highly pleased with the Pavilion, His majesty says it looks just as it did 
when he was last here ; and, speaking of the music room the other duy, he 
declared there was no room like it! The Baroness de Robeck, whose 
elopement with Lord Sussex Lennox has made so much noise in the 
fashionable world, was very recently one of the gayest among the gay 
circles of Brighton. His lordship was staying at an hotel here at the same 
time; and the flirtations of the amorous pair were even then the subject 
of much conversation and scandal. His lordship paid the Baroness great 
attention, and was always to be seen at her side, whether on the Steine, 
at Almack’s, the theatre, or concerts.” (Whose side the Baron was to be 
** seen at” does not appear.) ‘‘ The Prince Pucklerchuscan has left his 
name in the Palace book.” (I am sure, if he has, it must have taken up 
a whole page of it.) His Majesty’s Chapel will in all probability be shortl 
opened for the celebration of Divine service: it has hitherto been deferred, 
on account of the cold weather, The Duchess of Clarence, as well as the 
Duke,will, it is expected, pay a visit to the King shortly at the Pavilion ; 
but their Royal Highnesses have not received an invitation yet ! Colonel 
Camac (who was swindled out of £1,500, a short time ago, in trying to 
obtain a seat in Parliament) was in the theatre last night,” &. &e.— 
* Fashionable Intelligence’? from the Globe. 

The quantity of tobacco consumed in France hus, of late years, increased 
considerably. In 1812 the whole amount of tobacco smoked was 4,800,000 
francs—about £192,000; last year, the amount was 11,000,000 francs— 
or £440,000. Tobacco must be on the increase considerably with us, too. 
“‘ Divans”” are making progress in all quarters. And as I passed along the 
Quadrant the other evening, even in ‘‘ shop hours,” I saw something at a 
linen-draper’s door that looked as if it had a cigar in its mouth. Puns 
for the month—‘‘ How my corns shoot this cold weather!” said a gentle- 
man at a public dinner, at the Free-Mason’s Tavern the other day.—‘‘ Do 
you find that they ki// any thing ?” asked Dr. Kitchener who sat opposite. 
That was not bad of the Doctor. I noticed a little way back, that 
bears—for the purpose of baiting—had at one period of English history 
been subject to impressment. Bear-baiting was then esteemed the highest 
sport in the country; and bears obtained great personal notoriety when 
they exhibited peculiar strength or prowess. One animal, named ‘* George 
Stone,” flourished in James the First’s time; and was known for “ the 
single combat,” from Hockley in the Hole to the Land’s End. Shakspeare, 
in his Merry Wives of Windsor, mentions another, whom he calls “* Sac- 
kerson,”’ no doubt a person of reputation in his time. And, as late as the 
day of James the Second, a third, known as ‘ Young Blackface,” who 
belonged to an Irishman named O'Sullivan, fought the extraordinary num- 
ber of twenty-two “single and double’’ combats, in one day, against the 
best dogs in the country. This excellent champion was killed at last, by 
being fought against three dogs at once, without his “ protection,” as the iron 
collar was called, which he wore; and which, as he always fought 
muzzled, formed a very efficient part of his defence. And a song, cele- 
brating his virtues, was written upon his death, part of which is to be 
found in a collection of old ballads, most of them imperfect, in the British 
Museuni. The title of the poem is “‘ O’Sullivan’s Bear.” And it begins— 
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The lamps in the cockpit no longer burn brightly, 
At the cockpit the rum ones no longer chaunt nightly, 
No more to the fancy is Tufton-street dear, 
Since the death of our darling, O’Sullivan’s bear!” 
The second verse is wanting; but the third alludes to the unfair manner of 
“* Blackface’s ”’ death, and chastises his master. 
e to muzzle the baste, and take offhis ‘ protection.”* 
Och Sully—you spalpeen—was that your affection !” 
The fourth runs in the style of lamentation over the body. 
“Jn that pit where the bull dogs so many times pinned ye, 
To make muffs for the ladies, my Blackface, they’ve skinned ye! "t 
And those claws that, in life, you could flourish so hardy, 
Some tailor will stick on the cloak of a dandy.” { 
Another verse calls down retribution, for this merciless proceeding upon 
the head of the bear-keeper, O'Sullivan himself. 
“« Och Sully—you divel! bad luck overtake ye, 
The neat bear that ye lead, divil send he may shake ye! 
For the swells shall fall off, and the fighting coves leave ye ; 
And the butchers go too, and so every thing grieve ye.” 


A long gap then ensues ; and the last verse only remains, which seems to 
glance darkly at general evils, likely to result to the purveyors of bear-bait- 
ing from the catastrophe. 

“Ill luck had Blue Billy ; ill luck had his daughter,* 

For she’s married a Pig after all that he taught her :§ 

But worse luck than ever shall Westminster swear, 

Since the death of our darling O’Sullivan’s bear!” 


The last number of the Edinburgh Review but one—(and the subject is 
referred to again in the last number that comes out)—contained the following 
story extrreted from Mr. Combe’s book on the later transactions in Phreno- 
logy. I quote from memory ; but the facts of the case—which was well 
avouched—were these :— 

A bricklayer’s labourer, who had fallen from a scaffold of considerable 
height, was brought, in the course of the last year, to one (I forget which) 
of the London hospitals. The man was senseless when he was taken into 
the house ; and, when he recovered his faculties after some hours, he spoke 
a language which no person about him could understand. Inquiries were 
made of the workmen who had known him, and had brought him to the 
re a but all that could be learned was that he was an Englishman ; 
and no one had ever heard him speak any other language than English. 
At the end of two days, however, a milk woman came into the ward where 
he lay, to visit another ‘patient; and she understood him immediately ; 
the language which he spoke was Welch. The result is, that this man had 
left Wales twenty years before his accident, and had so_ completely for- 
gotten the Welsh language at the date of it, that he was unable to speak 
that tongue at all. The effect of the injury received on his head, however, 
had been to revive the faculty of speaking Welch, which he had lost; and 








* The “ protection,” was the heavy iron collar, used on some occasions in bear-baiting 
to this day. : 

{ From this line it would appear that bears’ skin muffs were already worn in England, 

+ Thisis a curious point, and shews how fashions are revived after long disuse. The 
“ bears paws” upon cloaks (as clasps) were used universally so lately as two years ago. 

+ Blue Billy was a famous clipper and coiner of that day. 

§ A: “ Pig” was the cant name for a constable or police officer. 
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entirely to deprive him of that of speaking English, which, up to the 
moment previous to bis fall, he had possessed completely. 

Now this story, at first sight, seems to be rather too good. If it were 
offered as a burlesque case upon the doctrines of the Phrenologists, it woald 
be voted excellent. And yet a great many very strong facts—and well 
authenticated—may be found in support of it. There is a case which T 
believe may be fully relied on, of a gentleman who went out to dine 
(it was in the country) at the house of a friend; and in returning home 
at night, was thrown out of his gig, and fell upon his head. He was a 
good deal hurt, and lay for some hours stunned by the blow ; and, on his 
recovery—never could recollect the fact of his having gone out to dinner. 

Another case came within my own knowledge; arising, not from sudden 
violence, but from an affection of the brain by temporary disease. An 
officer on service in Spain, with whom I was well acquainted, became ill 
from brain fever. I had known this man from his youth; and I fully 
believe that he had never thought of turning a rhyme in his life, much less 
of composing poetry. On the second day after his head became affected, 
he, to every appearance, composed, and certainly uttered, verses, which 
no one about him had ever heard before. The matter was rambling; 
but the rhyme was generally correct; and this process was continued for 
many hours with the most inconceivable rapidity. As this gentleman 
recovered, his poetic fever left him ; and with it I believe the faculty—he 
could make no verses afterwards. 

Mr. Southey’s second volume of the History of the Peninsular War 
which is just published, contains an account too of two very curious in- 
stances, pretty nearly to the same purpose. 

** Two singular cases of contusion of the brain was observed at this time 
in the hospitals.” (This was at the siege of Gerona.) ‘One man did 
nothing but count, with a loud and deliberate voice, from forty to seventy, 
always beginning with the one number and ending with the other, during 
the whole night. Another continually uttered the most extraordin 
blasphemies and curses, exhausting the whole vocabulary of malediction, 
without any apparent emotion of anger.” 

I certainly never myself found a Phrenologist, who could state a single 
rule in his science that he (or any body else) could maintain. But, on the 
other hand, there is nothing within our physiolugical knowledge at all 
capable of explaining facts like these. 

I see by the play bills that Miss Fanny Ayton, who was a “ Miss” (I 
believe) when she lived next door to me three years ago in Berner’s-street, 
since she has been at the Opera House, has become ‘“ Mademoiselle 
Fanny Ayton.” I don’t well understand this. I should like to know the 
nature of the process which turns a ‘‘ Miss’’ into a “ Mademoiselle.” 

The barbers of London are getting to be great people now. Their shops 
are almost as numerous, and as splendidly titted, as those of the chemists; 
and, in every one—bolt upright behind the counter—you sce either the 
master or the journeyman—with his hair in most overpowering buckle— 
stuck up forasign! I always wondered how it was—on what sort of cus- 
tomers for practice—that the apprentice boys to this calling acquired the 
power of irizzing and curling—running a pair of red hot pincers open along 
within half a line of a man’s ear, and never scathing the “ listener” in 
their progress: until the other day, passing a shop in the Strand which has 
an area before it, I happened to cast my eyes downwards—and saw, 
through the kitchen window two urchins in the very act of a first expe. 
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riment—curling and frizzing away, with both comb and irons at the 
worsted chevelure of a new mop. 

Law oF Lispet: Tue Ipior Smiru.—lI feel great pleasure in men- 
tioning this case once more, in order to shew that the discussion which has 
arisen upon it has not been quite without its utility in the country. The 
facts were stated, I believe fully, in our Magazine for January last, there- 
fore I shall not repeat them. It appears by the papers of to-day, that 
another action—the fifth or sixth I think on the same question—has been 
brought against a provincial paper, called The Wolverhampton Chronicle, 
And, for the very same act—the copying a paragraph from the Salopian 
Journal—which the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in the action 
against the Times, called ‘* an offence against God and man”—and for 
which the jury, in the case of the Birmingham Chronicle, gave Four 
hundred pounds damages—the jury in the case of the Wolverhampton 
Chronicle, have given a verdict of—Damages, One Farthing. 

Translators—especially on works of fancy—make very whimsical mis- 
takes sometimes; where they know only the language which they are 
translating, without knowing any of the customs or peculiarities of the 
country to which the language belongs. And the selection or adoption of 
proper names and localities in works of the same kind, where the author lays 

isscene in a country of which he is ignorant, or half informed, are often 
equally ridiculous. The French novelists, until within these few years, 
always gave their English heroes the most extraordinary names—as, 
* Milord Brompton”—‘“ The Marquis Smith”’—or, *‘ The Duke of 
Jones.” And probably, very often, when our ** Minerva Press’’ romance 
writers fancy they have given their French or Italian count or prince—for 
there is no getting on in a story with any dignitaries less thun these—the 
most romantic and euphonious title in the world, he in reality enjoys— 
considered by a native—some particularly vulgar or ridiculous appellation. 
A lady, the other day, publishing a novel in Paris, and placing the action 
in England, gives an exquisitely pre-eminent example of this kind of error. 
Wishing to give her work a title, which shall convey the very extreme of 
romance and horror, she calls it—‘ Les Souterrains de Birmingham !” 

The exploits of that abominable class of persons, called the Resurrec- 
tion men, have got to such a pitch as to spread consternation through 
the country. And the medical students, too, have lately become so presump- 
tuous on the subject, that it is nothing but a mercey—and the extent of their 
charity—that they don’t take possession of us, as we walk about the streets 
staring, and alive! A whole surgical academy attended the other day 
@t a coroner's inquest, on a question whether some unhappy man, who 
had died in an hospital, should or should not be opened—to ascertain 
whether. it was really the falling of a house upon his head that had killed 
him or not! and one incipient rogue—not higher than a pot of lenitive 
electuary—defied the coroner, and protested he should like to have the 
cutting up of the jury. But, in our desire to reconcile appearances with 
expediency in this case, as in many others, it is whimsical to see the 
manner in which we administer the law. We punish a man severely 
whom we find keeping two dead bodies locked up in a stable or a cellar ; 
but we say nothing to any body when we find ten locked up in a surgeon’s 
dissecting room, A man.applies to the magistrates at Bow-street con- 
cerning his “‘ lost relative ;” and is sent (as of course) with an officer, to 
look for him at St. Thomas’s Hospital. But, among the “ various sub- 
jects” which are met with there, they are ‘‘ unable to ideutify the missing 
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party.” —This is the statement made in the open office, at twelve o'clock ; 
and, at one, a hackney coachman who is found with a single “ subject’’ 
in his vehicle, is compelled to account for it, and sent—in default of an 
answer—to spend six weeks in the Treadmill. Our neighbours the Pari- 
sians, by the way, have got hold of this question; and are gibbeting us in 
quips, and ** particular ballads,” out of number. I will translate one of 
these effusions—as well as I can twist an imitation of French verse— 
which is very badly. 
A doctor there lived in the county of Fife, 
Physic em, tisic em, ho! 
And he had a wife, was the plague of his life, 
With her squallery, bawlery, ho! 
She worried and teased the unfortunate elf, 
If his patients were few, he was patient himself; 
But at last she feil sick, and was laid on the shelf, 
With her sigh away, die away, ho! 
Now in sables the doctor had often rehearsed, 
Whine away, groan away, ho! 
And he always wore mourning for fear of the worst, 
With his seem to grieve, laugh in sleeve, ho! 
So a coffin he bought of a friend in the trade, 
And ma’‘am under ground very snugly was laid ; 
And the very next night Bolus married his maid, 
With her fie for shame! change her name, ho! 
Now it happened that night that a gentlemen, bred, 
Dig away, in the clay, ho! 
To the grave occupation of raising the dead, 
With his coffin crack, spade and sack, ho! 
Rang at one in the morning, the doctor’s night bell, 
And said—* Sir I’ve brought you a subject to sell: 
But the watchman is near, so be quick—or he'll ¢e// ; 
With your cut and slash—pay the cash-——ho! 
The doctor had scarcely refastened the door, 
With his bolt and chain, lock again, ho! 
When he thought in the sack he heard somebedy snore, 
With their snoozle em, foozle em, ho! 
But who shail describe the poor doctor's surprise, 
When he opened the sack to examine his prize : 
For his wife was come back! and she opened her eyes, 
With her squallery, bawlery, ho! 
Et Monsieur le docteur !—he ron vid his legs—away—so! 
Notwithstanding the imputed small means of the country just at this 
time for works of supererogation, the scheme of building new Churches 
in all quarters of the metropolis continues, I perceive, in active operation, 
We have three churches now in the parish of Mary-le-bone; one in Port- 
land-place—one at the top of Portland-ruad —and one, about two hundred 
yards farther west, at the end of High-street—all within sight. and within 
a quarter of a mile as to distance, of each other, and yet they talk of 
more. I am sure I hope that it is the increasing piety of the country 
that makes all this expense necessary; but, as far as my own knowledge 
goes—certainly | do not understand what the story of “ the old churches 
riot being suflicient for the wants of the people’? means. I am sure— 
speaking from my own experience—J never was refused a seat in a chureh 
in all my life. But there are some people who never can find accommo- 
dation any where. 
' Apropos to the subject of Churches, the French Glode of the Sth of 
2Q2 
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February contains a ludicrous deprecation of our English intolerance, in 
compelling the Unitarians—(I mentioned this matter in our last Magazine) 
—tv marry according to the rites of the Protestant Established Church. 
According to my friend of the G/ode, the horrors of conscience which these 
sincere seceders experience, in being compelled ‘ to submit to ceremonies 
which they regard as idolatrous and superstitious,” are as afllicting as those 
of ¢ Jew, who should be induced, by the fears of an Auto da Fé, to swallow 
pork.—** Voici la formule,” says the editor,‘ dont ils se servent ordinaire- 
ment :” and he then goes on to give an illustration of the manner in which 
the bride and bridegroom get through the repetition of the ritual, and yet 
avoid the abomination.—Awu nom du pere. Et—(mais en protestant contre 
lui)—du fils. Et—(mais en protestant contre lui)—du Saint Esprit,” &c. 
&ec. This protest reminds me of the qualificatory sentence of the proud 
young lady in the story books, who was condemned to cry “ Hot grey 
Pease,” in order to bring her to a sense of humility ; and cried—‘ Hot grey 
Pease '—(I hope nobody hears me !”’)—But our Frenchiman’s conclusion is 
scandalous. He says—* Quelquefois le prétre Anglicane se fache ; et alors 
Péglise devient un champ de bataille/’’ 1 think this is an exaggeration ; 
I don’t recollect a fight in a church since the ** Trial by battle,”’ in the case 
of the Iron-Cotfin Company. 

An evening paper (I believe the Sun) states that the extensive library of 
the late Sir Charles Wilson, turns out, on examination by his executors, to 
be almost totally destroyed and valueless. Sir Charles was an extremely 
easy and liberal man; and there appears to be scarcely a copy of any 
voluminous work, of which some portion is not wanting—single volumes 
having been borrowed by his acquaintances, and never returned.” This is 
a hard case, but [ have no doubt of its truth; for I recollect myself a still 
more signal instance of the extent to which the system of borrowing books, 
and forgetting to return them, is sometimes carried; I knew a man—lI will 
not mentiou his name—whose whole library at his death was found to con- 
sist of odd volumes, which he had borrowed from his friends and omitted 
to carry back again. 

Speaking of Phrenology, a little way back, reminds me—I attended two 
or three lectures on that science once; and I recollect it was argued as a 
strong evidence of the probable divisions of the brain into various compart- 
ments—each having its own business to perform, and not troubled by the 
operation of any other—the power that the mind possesses of relieving itself 
hy a change of subject or study.—As, for instance, a man fatigued with 
reading law or mathematics, takes up one of the Waverley novels, or even 
a poem which excites deep reflection, or even a work of metaphysics, like 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees ; and reads on—as if with new strength— 
without difficulty. Now this is a curious fact; but if it will support a 
scheme of divisions and departments in the head, there certainly is an 
opening for a new system of the same character as to the construction of 
the stomach. Because, just as certainly as a man who can read no more 
Coke or Newton, will get on again with Byron or Captain Basil Hall, just 
as certain it is that a man who can eat no more turtle, starts afresh when 
he gets upon venison—then upon woodeock—then ratatia pudding—then a 
little macaroni with parmesan—and so on to fruit—devilled biscuit, &c. &e. 
&c. through his four removes. I think this is a new point; and I wish 
Dr. Kitchiner would apply his mind to it. 

It seems an odd habit that they have in Ireland, of calling every man 
“« Counsellor,” who happens to have paid his £120 for admission to the 
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Bar. It would be thought very strange in England if we were to designate 
every man by his calling: and direct two penny-post letters to—‘‘ Tailor 
Weston!” * Barber Truefit!”. ‘‘ Perfumer Gattie!’’ &c. &c. It seems to 
be a sort of insane appetite craving for imaginary distinctions—the straw 
crown of the naked Kmperor of Bedlam. But Ill consider of it more 
maturely, and take up the subject at some other time. 

Talking of Insanity—I am very curious to know what the Coronér’s 
verdict will be in the case of the Coffee-man in Smithfield, that killed him- 
self (because he was out argued about political economy,) with his carving 
knife. I think it must be “ Insanity... The man had probably been 
mad for some time, and it had not been perceived. I recollect a commis- 
sion upon the case of a gentleman who was a considerable epicure; and 
whose first symptom of insanity had been the eating some cold Fricandeau 
at a public dinner. A friend—who was a man of observation—had 
noticed the fact, notwithstanding its apparent slightness; and the Jury 
found the lanacy—commencing from that day. The theory of mind, and 
its operations, are abstruse, and little understood ! 

The Morning Herald newspaper, a few days back, tells the following 
story, under the title of Honesty Rewarprb. “ A young girl, who keeps 
astand at the Bazaar, in Soho-square, found a £20 note on the ground 
some time back; and, according to the rule of the house, carried it imme- 
diately to Mr. Hopkinson, the steward. Notices were put up of the money 
having been discovered, but no claimant appeared; and, a few days since, 
six mouths having expired since the youg woman found the note, Mr. Hop- 
kinson returned it to her!” Thisis a very praiseworthy arrangement on 
the part of the keeper of the Bazaar; but, for the ** Reward ”—it is some- 
thing like “‘ Rewarding’? a man, by giving him two farthings fora half- 
penny. 

Johnson, the celebrated informer, is plaguing the pawnbrokers unmerci- 
fully just now. The position of the pawnbroker is an offence. His trade 
implies that he has money to lend; for which all who are like to be 
borrowers naturally hate him. But in general, informers are so detested 
by the English, that I have often thought it would be curious matter of 
inquiry where such a man as Johnson—or the common hangman—any 
body whose sight would be abhorrent to all the world, and who could not 
easily conceal his real character (one would think )—could ve? Now the 
hangman, on consideration, has his natural g?¢e—his home -is the prison, 
But still I cannot conceive where a man who is known as a common in- 
former contrives to live; and I dare say there is some very cunning and 
peculiar arrangement connected with it. 

The third volume of M. le Comte de Chabrol’s “ Recherches Statis- 
tiques,’* contains some curious information as to the arrangements of the 
city of Paris. The following points are collected from the chapter upon 
“* Burials.” 

The funerals of Paris are all performed, most people are aware, by a 
Licensed company ; a privileged body of undertakers, who enjoy a mono- 
poly of the trade, and account to Government for a share of their profits. 
The charges of these people, however, are regulated, and they have six 
different scales of magnificence for funerals; above the highest of which, 
or under the lowest, nobody can go; the price of each being fixed by 
Government, and liable to no variation. It iscurious to observe—according 
to M. de Chabrol’s tables—how the comparative average of burials stands, 
with reference to the different characters or degrees of price. 
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The first (or most expensive) manner of burial, costs 4,803 francs, or 
£175 ; and of these, the average number in the year is 55. 

The second price is 1,825 francs, or £73; and here the number is 311. 

The third, and fourth, at 725 francs, and 275 francs, or £29, and £11 ; 
are nearly equal in number, the one is 1,075, and the other 979. 

The fifth class has the numbers higher still. Here we get lower in the 
scdle of socicty. The price is 125 franes, or £5 ; and the number 1,531. 

And in thesixth class, which is lower still, the price being only 41 francs, 
we have almost as few asin the second scale of expense, at 1,825 francs— 
the number is only 339. 

The most singular fact, however, is to come. The whole amount of 
burials, in Paris, in these six classes, is 4,290: and the pauper burials 
(inhumations sur. certificats dindigence) within the same period, are 
12,663! So that more than three in four of the people who die in Paris 
are buried by charity! And this account does xof include the burials from 
hospitals. Some of the French political and statistical writers attempt to 
account for this circumstance by the fact of the monopoly ; and by the tax 
that the Government levies (in the shape of sharing the Company's profits) 
upon funerals generally. But the sixth class of burial—at the Company’s 
prices—costs only 41 francs, or about £1. 14s. British—*“ tout compris.” 
It would hardly be possible to do the work at a much cheaper rate than 
that. 

Another column in this same chapter of M. Chabrol, gives a curious 

calculation upon the number of tombs and monuments standing in the 
ehurchyards of Paris, with their cost and value. In the year 1824, it 
‘appears that there were 19,148 tomb-stones, and 1,75U monuments, in 
the three cemeteries of the city; the cost of which was estimated at 
5,359,550 francs, or about £223,300. Four-fifths of these erections were 
in Pére la Chaise—which is certainly the most beautiful specimen of 
churchyard scenery in Kurope. 

Speaking of the pawnbrokers above, puts me in mind that Mr. Peel! 
promised Mr. Serjeant Onslow that the Usury Laws should be. seriously 
considered in the course of the present session. I only hope we shall 
proceed cautiously. The subject is one of very great importance. And a 
great many of my personal friends—who have thought about it—deciare 
that ¢hey don’t know where to borrow money at Five per cent. already. 

While I am on the subject of money, too, I may as well take notice— 
there have been some odd omissions lately to recognize the authority of the 
King’s image in his current coin. Two persons have been taken up as 
utterers of bad money, whose money—just as they were going to Newgate 
as forgers—was discovered to be perfectly genuine; and such as the prose- 
cutors—if strict justice had been insisted upon—had, perhaps, rendered 
themselves indictable by refusing to accept. In fact, the practice used in 
these cases seems to be monstrous. A tradesman is fairly entitled, if he 
doubts the goodness of the money offered to him, to express that doubt, and 
decline parting with his goods for it: but nothing short of the most trans- 

arent proof of fraudulent intent can warrant his even accusing—far less 
aying hands upon—a stranger. To get rid of this growing ill-habit, 1 
would recommend—always under correction—to the next gentleman who 
shall be seized upon for offering a shopkeeper money—(provided he knows 
the affair will bear investigation )—that he shall thrash the peccant glover or 
hosier, simply—because | would not commit murder—within an inch of his 
life. In doing this, he would do the public a service ; and himself—4f he is a 
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man of proper feelings—a pleasure; and he would incur no legal penalty 
whatever. It is possible that respectable females might be exposed to 
insult and violence in this way ; and such instances, if I am not mistaken, 
have actually occurred. I am decidedly of opinion, that the next huckster 
who does these things, should be boned and potted by way of example to 
the other scarecrows of his kind. 

Spanish Bon Mot.—Monsieur Adolphe Blanqui, in his recent travels in 
Spain, confirms the accounts of M. Ouvrard and others, as to the unpopu- 
larity of the French in that country ; and complains bitterly of the ma sr 
which he experienced every where from the constituted authorities. At 
length, being worn out one day with the insolences and carelessness of half 
a dozen police clerks, or officers, who bad some duty to perform for him, 
and who were, as usual, quite determined to evade it, he went to Venyolas, 
the Secretary of the Intendant, and insisted on knowing what was meant 
by such treatment.—‘ M. Blanqui,” said Venyolas, “‘ Your countryman, 
General Cambronne, being one day in Italy with a detachment of eight 
hundred men, demanded five thousand rations of the mayor of a little village 
in which his troops passed the night. ‘ How, General,’ said the Mayor, 
* you ask for five thousand rations? you have only eight hundred men.’— 
‘ Mr. Mayor,’ answered General Cambronne—commanding his guard to 
fix their bayonets—‘ I never talk politics.’ Now, M. Blangui, as the 
General said—I say to you in my turn—‘ I never talk politics.’ ” 

The events of the last part of the month oblige me to conclude almost 
abruptly ; for they are too important, and lead to tov much discussion, to 
be talked about at the end of a letter. The (political) death—as I fear it 
must be called—of Lord Liverpool; the illness of almost every one 
(with the exception of Mr. Peele) of the other leading cabinet minis- 
ters; a report of tle decease of the Duke of Cumberland; and some 
news from the Peninsula, which seemed to make hostilities not quite im- 
possible still with Spain, all came upon the country at once; and ex- 
cited for the day considerable inquietude. The Peninsular news ought 
not to surprise any body. The quarrel in Portugal is not over; but, 
while the British troops are there, unless the arrangements of the two 
governments are to tie their hands, the country, and the cause which we 
support, will be safe, The home question is one of more difficult settle- 
ment. All parties, I believe, concur in the opinion, that a successor for 
Lord Liverpool will not easily be found. Whether the premiership will 
he filled up from among the peers, or, whether one of the secretaries of 
state must be moved trom the lower house—or in fact, what are the 
materials of the new government—no one (before the curtain) knows: and 
every newspaper has its separate speculation. One circumstance, however, 
would seem to make it likely, that the perplexity of those at the head of 
affairs is not quite so great, under the dispensation, as has been supposed. 
If it be trae—as it is stated—that the health of Lord Liverpool has been 
such for some time, as to render his retirement (or failure) a matter of 
likelihood ; the event has not occurred without something like a con- 
sideration beforehand—in case such an accident should take place—as to 
to who should be the noble Lord’s successor. 
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THE THINGS THAT CHANCE, 


Know'stT thou that seas are sweeping 
Where domes and towers have been ? 
When the clear wave is sleeping, 
Those piles may yet be seen ; 
Far down below the glassy tide, 
Man's dwellings where his voice hath died ! 


Know'st thou that flocks are feeding 
Above the tombs of old, 
Which kings, their armies leading, 
Have linger’d to behold ? 
A short smooth greensward o'er them spread, 
Is all that marks where heroes bled. 


Know’st thou, that now the token 

Of cities once renown’'d, 
Is but some pillar broken, 

With grass and wall-flowers crown'd ; 
While the lone serpent rears her young 
Where the triumphant lyre hath rung? 


Well, well I know the story 
Of ages pass’d away, 
And the mournful wrecks that glory 
Hath left to dull decay; 
But thou hast yet a tale to learn, 
More full of warnings, sad and stern. 


Thy pensive eye but ranges 
Thro’ ruin’d fane and hail— 
Oh! the deep soul hath changes 
More sorrowful than al] ! 
Talk not, while ¢hese before thee thiong, 
Of silence in the place of song. 


See scorn, where Love hath perish’d, 
Distrust, where Friendship grew ; 
Pride, where once Nature cherish'd, 
All tender thoughts and true; 
And shadows of oblivion thrown 
O’er every trace of idols gone. 


Grieve not for tombs far-scatter'd, 
For temples prostrate laid ; 
In thine own heart lie shatter’d 
The altars it had made! 
Go, sound its depths in doubt and fear— 
Heap up no more its treasures here / 
F. H. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC AND FORBIGN. 


-_—_—— 


The Present State of Columbia, by an 
Officer, late in the Columbian Service ; 
1827.—The writer professes, we see, to 
have been an officer in the Columbian ser- 
vice; and he is evidently well acquainted 
not only with the military concerns of Co- 
jumbia, but with its political, and financial, 
and statistical conditign generally. He with- 
holds his name, and he may have his rea- 
sons for doing so; but we like names and 
stations, on all matters of fact. They are 
something like pledges for integrity. If a 
man have not the fear of the public censure 
before his eyes, he must have that of bis 
friends and acquaintance, 

The object of the publication is professedly 
to sketch the history of the independence 
of Columbia, and exhibit the existing con- 
dition of the country. That object is pretty 
fairly accomplished, though little can be 
said for the literary execution of the attempt. 
It is a prosing, though not indistinct kind of 
statement. The writer has no notion of 
rejecting superfluities. He begins ‘ab ovo,’ 
and before, with every thing. He un- 
dertakes to epitomize the war of indepen- 
dence, and thinks it necessary first to dis- 
tinguish all the possible classes of colonies ; 
and how the matter stood with the ancients, 
and how it hus been with the moderns. All 
nothing to the purpose. As little almost is 
it todwell upon the causes which led to the 
first attempts at independence. The desire 
of independence is inseparable from colonies, 
and they wait for nothing to gratify that 
desire but the growth of their strength. 
Whether the mother-country oppresses, or 
not, the filial affection of the colony vanishes 
at the first fledging of its pinions; but in 
all modern cases, and as far as we know, 
in all ancient cases, the mother was always 
for controlling the daughter, and exceed- 
ingly slow in admitting any approaches to 
equality of privilege, and always resolute in 
resisting attempts at independence. This 
was the fact with the Spanish colonies— 
with those which now constitute Columbia 
particularly. During the revolt of our owas 
colonies, several attempts at little revolu- 
tionary movements were made at Caraccas; 
but it was reserved for Miranda, a native of 
Carraccas, to rouse up his countrymen to 
effectual resistance. Very early in life did 
he enter, heart and soul, into these views. 
His planus were approved and occasionally 
encouraged, but never effectively assisted by 
our own government, during the war with 
Spain, in the French Revolution; but when 
Buonaparte invaded Spain, and we resolved 
on repelling him, and defending the Bourbons 
of Spain, we ceased to hold communion 
with the malecontents of her restless colonies. 
But that same invasion of Bonaparte for a 
time absorbed the full attention of Spain, 
and interrupted the usual intercourse with 
the colonies. Juntas were in consequence 
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formed to administer the several govern- 
ments—this was in 1808—and of course 
greatly facilitated the views of the inde- 
pendents. The Cortes disapproved of these 
juntas; and by their haughty and ill-timed 
disapproval, and worse-timed sevei.ty, com- 
pletely alienated the colonies. 

Miranda skilfully availed himself of the 
state of exasperation excited hy the Cortes, 
and a plan of defence was quickly organized 
to resist the aggressions of the Cortes. In 
IS11, a regular government was formed by 
his partizans on the “ federative system; ”’ 
and on the 5th of July of that year, the con- 
federate provinces proclaimed their independ- 
ence at Caraccas. In the following year 
the hopes of the independents were suddenly 
damped by the terrible destruction of Ca- 
raccas—an event, which spread ruin and 
dismay through the country. Twelve thou- 
sand persons were buried under the ruins of 
thé city, and among them one of Miranda’s 
finest corps, consisting of eight hundred. 
Disaster after disaster followed ; till Porto 
Cabello, then under the command of Bolivar, 
was lost, and Miranda himself was forced to 
capitulate at Laguira. The terms of this 
capitulation were violated ;— Miranda was 
urrested, conveyed to Cadiz, and there pe- 
rished in prison. 

The royalists had now military possession 
of the whole country; but not long were 
they suffered to keep it undisturbed. Marino, 
Bolivar, Paez, and others were quickly in 
the field again. An active campaign en- 
sued, in which the patriot troops were gene- 
rally, at least in the commencement, victo- 
rious. Eolivar in triumph re-entered Ca- 
raccas, and on the 2nd Jan. 1814, the new 
government was instituted—a military one— 
and Bolivar was placed at the bead of it. 
These advantages, however, the patriots 
were not long able to maintain; Bolivar 
sustained two signal defeats at La Puerta, 
and Driguita, and eventually was obliged to 
abandon Caraccas, and embark for Cartha- 
gena. The patriots were every where dis- 
persed. 

At this season of depression, in the begin- 
ning of 1815, arrived Morillo. Ferdinand 
had just been restored. The resolution was 
immediately taken in the councils of Spain 
to reduce the colonies, and Morillo was dis- 
patched with reinforcements to complete the 
reduction. Quickly he got possession of 
Carthagena, and Bolivar then fled to Ja- 
maica. Nothing now was left but New Gre- 


.nada; and that country Morillo speedily 


over-ran. 
Bolivar, however, in the meanwhile, was 
not idle. Quitting Jamaica, be procured 
some assistance from Boyer, president of the 
republic at Port-au-Prince, and made more 
than one vigorous, but fruitless attempt to 
get a footing in the country, and stir up his 
countrymen to another effort. At last, in 
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December 1816, with some supplies from 
Aux Cayes, he landed at Venezuela, and 
traversing the plains to the Oronoco, seized 
upou Angostura, on the banks of that river, 
and there fixed the seat of his new govern- 
ment. Hither, in a few months, he was 
pursued by the royalists, and an barassing 
and destructive warfare was carried on for 
eighteev long, trying months; till et last, 
wearied with this useless waste of his re- 
sources, be resolved to make one desperate 
effort to cross the mountains, which separate 
Venezuela from New Grenada, and sur- 
prise the Spaniards in that province. In this 
effort he succeeded, and forcing the Spa- 
niards to an action, defeated them at the 
Pontano de Bargas, on the 25th July 1819, 
and on the 7th of the following month, gained 
the great and decisive battle of Boyaca, and 
thus opened a way to the capital. In the 
numerous conflicts which ensued, the inde- 
pendents were eminently, though not vuni- 
formly, successful ; and at last, on taking 
Porto Cabello by storm, on the 9th Novem- 
ber 1823, the S; aniards were completely, 
and, we hope, finally exterminated from the 
country. 

The desolation to which this unhappy 
country has been reduced, must be manifest. 
The contest has been a peculiarly sanguinary 
one—plus quam civile. The most barbarous 
cruelties have been practised on both sides ; 
and the very worst features of revenge, in 
hot blood and in cold, are visible through 
the whole portentous struggle. ‘‘ Her towns 
have been laid in ruins,” says the writer be- 
fore us, “ and her provinces depopulated ; 
her agriculture has languished, the working 
of ber mines, an important source of her 
wealth, has been suspended for want of 
hands to carry on thé necessary operations, 
and the commerce of ber maritime cities has 
been completely paralized by the diminished 
quantity of her produce, and the contracted 
demand for the supplies of foreign merchan- 
dize.”—* But such is the fertility of the 
soil,” continues the writer, “ the salubrity of 
her climate, and the facility with which the 
necessaries of life are procured, tha’, under 
the fostering care ofa provident and patriotic 
government, a very few years will suffice to 
recruit ber exhausted population, repair her 
losses, and spread over her lands that abund- 
ance, with which nature so prodigally re- 
wards the exertions of man in those favoured 
climes.” 

Columbia, however, is not yet at rest. No 
more attacks are to be apprehended from 
without— Spain will trouble ber no more— 
but she is herself divided. The territory, in 
fact, is far too extensive—the population too 
thinly and remotely distributed, to be brought 
conveniently under one superintendence. New 
Grenada and Venezuela wish to separate ; 
and in each, some are for one form of govern- 
ment, and some for another. Bolivar is 
hostile to the federative, and Puez the ad- 
voeate for separation. Too probably, nothing 
bit a military governmen t,and perhaps two, 
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will be uble to keep things quiet; and irre- 
proachable as has been Bolivar’s conduct, 
and temperate as appears to be his character, 
he will probably be driven, even in his own 
defence, or in conviction of its necessity for 
the peace of the country, to carry the bayonet 
into the government and play the despot. 

The finances of the government are ina 
most deplorable condition; and without an 
entire change in the system of administra- 
tion, matters cannot go on. The whole 
concern is conducted on too expensive a 
scale. It is not that the official personages 
are individually too highly paid, but that 
they are far too numerous—we say not pre- 
cisely for the occasions, but for.the resources 
of the country. The expences of a people, 
not amounting to three millions, actually 
surpass those of the United States, with 
a population quadrupling that number, 
The revenues seem to amount to about six 
millions of dollars—more, probably, cannot 
he raise¢—and the scale of expences swells 
up to fifieen millions. Each depariment, 
and there are twelve of them, sends four 
members to the senate; now each of these, 
and each of the hundred representatives, are 
paid nine dollars a day during the annual 
sitting of congress—varying from ninety 
to one hundred and twenty days—and their 
travelling expenses; and from Bagota, the 
present seat of government, to Angostura, 
the distance is 1,200 miles; to Cumana, as 
many; to Guayaquil, 1,000; and to Car- 
thagena, 900. 

The government bas shewn itself ex- 
tremely anxious to recover its credit in this 
country; and different funds, it seems, have 
been appropriated for this purpose; but of 
what use is such apn appropriation, when the 
revenue falls so very far short of the more 
immediate, and more imperative demands of 
the domestic administration ? No more money 
can be borrowed. Borrowing to pay borrow- 
ings is u financial manceuvre that ceases to he 
any longer relished, at least by the lender. No, 
no; Columbian bonds—sanguine as the writer 
before us seems to be—are not, and cannot 
he worth the price of so much unsoiled 
paper for years to come. It is just possible, 
that fifty years hence—supposing all along 
the government of Columbia fifty years 
hence will trouble themselves about the 
matter—the value of the bonds may begin 
to mount up again. As mutters are, a few 
months, and the keenest efforts of the keenest 
jobber, will be completely baffled in any 
attempt to keep up any assignable value to 
these miserable scraps of spoilt paper. 

Very little is generally known, we be- 
lieve, of the English officers and soldiers, 
who have, from first to last, gone into the 
Columbian service. The volume before us 
gives an interesting, and we have no doubt 
a very authentic account of the matter. ‘The 
number far exceeds the notion we had formed 
of them. Six thousand bave actually em- 
barked from this country; and at the end of 
1823, not more than 160 survived—we say 
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survived, for few, we believe, ever returned, 
The miseries incurred by them are scarcely to 
be paralleled. We had intended to compress 
the particulars, but have already exceeded 
our limits, and must refer our readers for 
them to the book itself. 


A Popular Introduction to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, by HW. Carpenter ; 
1826.—** The design of this work,” says the 
author—a man evidently of cultivated ta- 
lents—* isto furnish a digest of the most 
valuable information on the subject of scrip- 
ture interpretation and antiquities, adapted 
to the use of that class of persons, whose 
knowledge of language is confined to the 
English — and to very many others, we 
shall add, who would by no means be 
thought to come under the description of 
such as know none but their mother-tongue. 
The expression is somewhat equivocal ; but 
the writer alludes to ignorance of Greek 
and Latin: and bow many, or rather how 
few, out of every thousand, who are set 
to learn these languages in their youth, even 
know, or ever retain enough of them to 
make any serviceable use of them? 

The bock is intended to be a more acces- 
sible, that is a more generally useful work 
than Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the Critica] 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and it will prove in truth to be really 
more useful ;—not that the writer speaks 
or is at all disposed to speak depreciatingly 
of Mr. Horne—quite the contrary—as indeed 
that gentieman’s indefatigable industry can- 
not deserve. We would accordingly, warmly 
recommend Mr. Carpenter's work to nine- 
tenths of those who are enjoined to study Mr. 
Horne’s, but to whom his learning is rather 
an incumbrance than an assistance. There 
is none of the parade of learning in it, but 
all the essence of it. The author is himself 
manifestly a man of learning ; and be gives 
us quietly, and unaffectedly the fruits of it 
— the kernel without the sbell. Learning 
indeed was not required forthe undertaking ; 
what was wanted, and what the writer pos- 
sessed, is sound judgment to select the 
useful, and stern resolution to reject the 
superfluous, and still more, the ostentatious. 
To the orthodox, the volume will seem to 
come from a suspicious quarter, but we 
assure them—notwitbstanding the panic of 
the “ Christian Remembrancer”’—and who 
more orthodox than we ?—there is no @f- 
JSence in it. 

The work is divided into two parts. The 
first, occupying about forty pages, enume- 
rates the moral qualities for the profitable 
reading of the Scriptures, and furnishes 
some useful rules for collecting tbe sense of 
them ; and the other part, embracing all of 
what may be termed the /iterary helps for 
a right understanding of the Scriptures, fill 
up the remaining pages—full six hundred, 
closely printed. This part is sub-divided 
very judiciously, and distinctly, into chapters 
and sections. Of the lurger divisions, there 
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are eleven, The Ist contains prefatory 
Observations on every one of tbe books of 
the Old and New Testament, indicating all 
that is known of the several writers, with 
the specific object of each piece, and ana- 
lizing the contents; 2, a sketch of what is 
known by the term “sacred geography ;”’ 
3, political antiquities of the Jews; 4, laws 
of the Jews; 5, festivals; 6, sacred places, 
of worship, that is; 7, sacred things; 8, 
members und officers of the Jewish Church ; 
9, corruption of religion among the Jews, 
including the sects; 10, national and do- 
mestic customs, including divisions of time, 
weights, measures, coins ; their literature, 
houses, costumes, marriages, &c. &c.; and, 
1], an enumeration of allusions to foreign 
customs and opinions. 

The execution of the whole work is not 
only creditable, but unexceptionable. In 
point of composition, too, Mr. Horne’s work 
will bear no comparison with plain William » 
Carpenter’s. 


Confcssions of an Old Bachelor ; 1827. 
—The “ Old Bachelor’s Covfessions’”’ are 
mixed up, clumsily enough, with the inci- 
dents of a narrative. The Confessor him- 
self is a nervous and vapoured old man—uas 
a man without a wife must of course be— 
indulging his own whims—retaining tena- 
ciously bis opinions—professedly at least— 
his habits and his dress, of forty years ago, 
even to his pig-tail, and railing against the 
changes of the times, which annoy and exas- 
perate him, and prompt floods of spleen and 
bile. He is a valetudinarian, too, of nearly 
seventy; and under the care and surveillance 
of his housekeeper, he undertakes the painful 
operation of a visit to the country, and the 
visit isextended to Bath, and a return by 
Cheltentam and Oxford. The Confessions 
are wriiten on the several stages of his tour, 
and fill up the dearth of incident. They, 
however, amount to little or nothing—a 
few school-boy tricks—his college adven- 
tures are reserved for a separate volume— 
his tour in search of a wife—the opporta- 
tunities he found, or made, and missed, or 
lost, or disregarded—none of them of any 
interest or novelty whatever. 

The volume, however, bas a great deal of 
sensible and well-founded remark in it—com- 
mon enough still, but always judicious in itself, 
though rarely appropriate to the assumed and 
described character. The spirit of the re- 
mark, in short, is manifestly of too modern 
a cast for the antiquated character of the 
bachelor, and too liberal and vigorous for 
the enfeebled and querulous invalid. The 
sentiments spring from a younger and more 
active mind, than of one who bas done 
nothing for thirty years, but pass from his 
lodgings to his cluh—now and then visiting 
a bookstall, or a picture shop—monosyllab- 
ising with the members of the club, or at 
home with his nurse, whining over bis aches 


~ and his plagues, or grumbling at his disap- 


pointments, ‘The ‘‘ Old Maid,” whenever 
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- she comes forth—and thet will not be long 
first—with her Confessions, will prove, we 
doubt not, far too knowing; and the “ Old 
Man,” in like manner, will forget he bas 
never seen forty. 

The writer is too apt to run into carica- 
ture— his description of the person and qua- 
lifications of the Schoolmaster is mere ex- 
travagance, with po smartness to redeem it. 
The pic-nic party in the forest, very little 
better. He is best when he is serious, aud 
warmed into argument; and even then it is 
questionable, whether he is not really quiz- 
zing. The writing has frequently all the 
air of a piece of magazine embroidery— 
mistaking flippancy for vivacity. 

Take aspecimen of his serious remarks— 
whether be be serious or not—no matter— 
we are. Speaking of improvements, he says, 


1 fancy ‘1 know as much about the merits of 
modern and ancient times, as those who pretend to 
be moré knowing : but let me tell them this; let 
me tell those impertinents, who brag of their 
modern improvements, that they may do so with 
a little more justice, when they have rectified the 
various evils of the present day. Yes, when 
wretched, bleeding, and lovely Ireland is pacified, 
by whatever means that object may be effected ; 
when the present fluctuations in the price of pro- 
ductions have been smoothed down to a fixed and 
level standard; when a general reformation has 
been made in the laws, both civil and criminal, in 
substance and in practice ; and a new code has 
been framed ; when something like uniformity has 
been established between the east and west sides of 
Northumberland House, which will only be, when 
the prejudices of cockney proprietors is overcome ; 
when the projected quay is erected on the banks 
of our noble river ; when quiet people can walk by 
the side of the docks without being kidnapped, 
under the pretext of legal impressment and public 
expediency ; when the sale of game has been le- 
galized, to the entire abolition of poaching, (for 
what tradesman will not sooner buy game, brought 
him by the proprietor, than purloined for him by 
the nightly marauder?) when sweeping boys are 
able to wash the soot from their faces, and heal 
the wounds of their raw and festering knees ;— 
why then,I say, when all this has been done, 
people may indeed talk, with reason, of improve- 
ment; I shall then be willing to listen to them 
with a little more patience. When all this has 
taken place, why then—why then—there will be, 
comparatively, nothing left to be hoped for, but 
the apotheosis of the Lord Chancellor Eldon. 


The Wolfe of Badenoch, an Historical 
Romance of the Fourteenth Century, by 
the Author of “ Lochandu.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. ; 
1827.—Of “ Lochandu,” we never before 
heard. If the reader have any curiosity, the 
writer, we are assured on “ good authority,” 
is another Scotch Baronet, and not one of 
recent creation, but one who can count 
transmissions of the title, six or seven, through 
a distant line of ancestors. The name itself, 
though already known to some few, and to 
ourselves too, happily among that favoured 
few, isnot yet to be bruited to the vulgar ; 
and decorum forfend that we should indis- 
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creetly, or ungratefully break the sacred 
silence. 

We love a preface, and therefore we 
glanced at the writer's preface—we beg 
pardon of his superior taste—the writer's 
“ preliminary notice.” It is at once decla- 
rative and exculpatory. The “ Wolfe of 
Badenoch,” it seems, was advertised in June 
1825, at which time it was ready for the 
press. Since then, certain circumstances, 
easily guessed at—meaning perhap:—it is 
only a guess of ours—Constable’s bank- 
rupicy—have subjected it, with many a more 
important work, to an embargo, &c. The 
author himself had forgotten it, until now 
that it bas been unexpectedly called for ; 
and this must be his apology, &c. Now 
what silly affectation is this? Does be not 
know that no man of common, or uncom- 
mon sense, will give bim credit for the truth 
of this declaration ? Then why, whether true 
or not, does he make it? 

*¢ But he has been accused,” he savs, “ of 
being an imitator of the Great Unknown. 
He is not so wilfully, ”’ &c. What then? His 
subjects are the same, his scenes, his charac- 
ters. His more elaboratedescriptions bear upon 
the same topics—fires, floods, sieges, battles, 
escapes, scarcely intelligible and utterly in- 
credible; rocks impassible, and precipices 
unscaleable, by limbs and sinews of mortal 
mould—detailed indeed with some vigour of 
fancy, and intensity of conception, but with 
a particularity, and labour, and length, that 
not one reader in fifty ever peruses or 
perusing, surmounts their intricacies. Of 
difficulties and embarrassments by flood and 
field, Mrs. Ratcliffe treated us with abund- 
ance ; and Godwin, with miraculous escapes, 
that every witling thinks to parallel ; but Sir 
W. Scott it is that riots in these and similar 
scenes; and this author of ** Lochandu’’ 
does the same. All bis energies are re- 
served for these momentous descriptions, 
and nothing else seems deserving of his exer- 
tions. Wedo not say that he ¢mitates, in 
his sense of the word; but Sir Walter has 
been pre-eminently successful in these mat- 
ters, and this second Sir Something Some- 
body must try his powers on the same 
topics; and this is all we presume that is 
meant by the charge of which he complains. 
But is ,not this imitation? He follows Sir 
Walter; and but for his predecessor, he 
would never have gone over the ground he 
has gone, If he wishes to escape the offen- 
sive charge, he must originate. 

The ‘ Wolfe of Badenoch” is a good 
taking title; but the Wolfe of Badenoch is 
not the subject of the romance. The inci- 
dents of the Wolfe are strictly an episode, 
and connected with the main story by the 
slenderest threads. This “ Wolfe” was the 
nom de guerre of the third son of Robert 
the Second of Scotland, and flourished, as 
the chronologers have it, of course, in the 
Fourteenth Century. He must be made to 
merit his ferocious “ addition,” and all rage 
and violence, and vehemence, we find him— 
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full of fire and fury—an active voleano, 
With a boiling spirit of impetuous impa- 
tience, that knows no control from within or 
without, he basa son of the same blessed 
temperament—ready at every carouse to 
fling the tankards at each other's heads; 
and at every contradiction, each to plunge 
his sword into the other’s bosom. The 
“* Wolle”’ had deseried his wife, and living, 
as he does, in open profligacy with a leman, 
draws on him the censures of the Church, 
The Church end ber censures he sets at de- 
fiance, and in revenge—impelled, besides by 
a desire to grasp at some ecclesiastical lands 
—he sets fire to the town of Forres, and 
burns down the Archdeacon’s mansion, and 
part of the catbedral. The Church retaliates 
with her final censures, an | again the “ Wolfe”’ 
gives free course to his vengeance,and wreaks 
it upon the buildings and the magnificent 
cathedral of Elgin. On this occasion, three 
of bis sons are severely wounded, and a 
fourth is in imminent peril from the confla- 
gration. The terrors of the father are too 
mighty for his energies, and he is seized 
with a raging fever. In the agonies of 
disease and apprehension, sharpened by the 
activity of a resolute Franciscan, who ad- 
ministers to both soul and body, be is finally 
brought to submission—is reconciled to the 
Church and to his father; and on his re- 
covery, undergoes the penance of walking 
barefoot, in public, to the church—mani- 
festly ir the determination of proceeding 
with the same contumacy, and haughty, and 
impetuous spirit as before. The writer pro- 
fesses to adhere rigorously to historical 
facts. Allthe common histories of Scotland 
represent the Wolfe, after the outrage upon 
Elgin, as being thrown into prison by his 
father, and remaining there to the end of bis 
life. fhe author relies upon a contempo- 
rary chronicle, and may have reason for his 
reliance. Our received histories are full of 
convicted blunders. The Wolfe’s sarco- 
phagus is still in the cathedral of Dunkeld, 
from the inscription of which, it seems he 
died in 1394. His father died in 1390. 

The story of the Wolfe is,.as we have 
said, strictly an episode; but it is by far the 
best part of the romance. All that relates 
to him is vigorously and effectively exe- 
cuted. That which really constitutes the 
romance—that with which the volumes begin 
and end, and with which they are chiefly 
occupied, is of far inferior interest, and much 
of itof far inferior execution. An Hepborne 
returns, with a friend, from the wars of 
France, passes through England, and stops 
at Norham Castle, on the borders. Here he 
gets a few glimpses of a lady, and being red- 
hot for falling in love with the first fair 
form he meets, is at once desperately, and 
as it proves, permanently enamoured. He 
goes on to Scotland with his friend, and 
visits his paternal roof—marries his sister to 
his friend; sets out to a splendid tournay— 
visits the court—joins a challenging partv 
to London, to fight on London Bridge—re- 
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turns, and accompanies the expedition of the 
Douglas’ to Newcastle, and is present at the 
fight of Otterbourne, where the Douglas 
is slain, and Hotspur and his brother are 
taken prisoners, &c. &c. On all these oc- 
casions, and on all others, he is distinguished 
by his gallant bearing, his frank and cour- 
teous manner, and in short by a cluster of 
generous and gentlemanly qualities. In all 
these places too, he encounters the lady of 
Norham Castle —sometimes believing ber to 
be one person and sometimes another—at 
one time she attends upon him, unknown, as 
his page; but at last the cloud of mystery 
clears away, and the parties, in the wonted 
way, are blessed. 

Though much of the tale may be said to be 
ably done, the effect is heavy ; and but for the 
relief of the Wolfe, would be intolerably op- 
pressive. The dialogue of the leading per- 
sons is insufferabie from the affected quaint- 
ness of the language—a medley of ancient 
and modern—of English, and Saxon, and 
French, and Latin, Does the writer imagine 
the gentlemen of the age, of which he writes, 
spake such a mag-pie dialect? But the lan- 
guage of the underlings is past bearing 
at all. 


A General View of the Present System 


_0f Public Education in France, and of 


the Laws, Regulations, and Courses of 
Study in the Different Faculties, Colleges, 
and inferior Schools, which now compose 
the Royal University of that Kingdom. By 
David Johnston, M. D.; 1827. — Very 
early in the French Revolution, the Univer- 
sity of Paris was broken up—zil its privileges 
were annihilated, and its possessions dis- 
persed; and with it every otber public and 
protected institution for education. The 
common resources and scenes of in- 
struction were swept away, and instruc- 
tion was sought for from any quarter, 
from pretenders and unpretenders—without 
authority, since it could not be obtained 
with—by hook or by crook—apy way— 
wherever it could be procured. There were 
none to control the master or the scholar ; 
the wonted course might be safely aban- 
doned, and another method as safely adopted. 
There was a chance for getting rid of the 
bad, and at least of trying a better. Edu- 
cation was completely unfettered, and left— 
as surely it ought to be—to the effects of 
unthwarted competition. 


This free state of things, however, was not 
suffered to last long. The essence of edu- 
cation is not enough for people. They re- 
quire certain outward and visible signs to 
recognise the man, who is qualified to 
teach, or to preach, or to cut off a limb, or 
dabble in physic, or quibble in the courts; 
and there must therefore be authorities, under 
whose control men may graduate, and thus 
win titles to confidence. Besides, among the 
philosophers of the national convention, edu- 
cation was a favourite subject of specula- 
tion. Man is the creature of habit. Teke 
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the management of him into your own hands, 
and you make him what you like. He is 
clay in the potter’s hand. Excogitate then 
a comprehensive scheme of education, and 
give the bent and law to his habits. Make 
the adoption of that scheme imperative, 
_ and you mould your people into just what 
form you would have them. Men and wo- 
men are but flesh and blood, and flesh and 
blood follow the laws of mechanics as stea- 
dily as plants and fossils. 

Hence originated the national plan of edu- 
cation by primary, central, and special schools 
in 1795, which was to pervade the whole 
territory of France; but which, however, 
was never carried, to any considerable extent, 
into execution, and was itself superseded by 
anotker, in 1802—the work of Fourcroy, 
Roederer, and Regnaud. Essentially, perbaps, 
the new scheme differed from the first more in 
names and distinctions than in realities. The 
schools were now divided into primary, se- 
condary, Lycea, and special schools, each 
succeeding one risiag'in importance over the 
other, and all placed under the superin- 
tendence of the civil magistrate, and con- 
fined to the same commanded course of 
study. 

This second institution, however, assumed 
a new and more imposing aspect under the 
Emperor; for, in 1808, it was transformed 
into the Imperial University. To the control 
ofthis university—still existing, with scarcely 
any but insignificant changes, though of 
course now, with the title of ** Royal,”—is 
exclusively confided the public instruction 
throughout the kingdom. To it is entrusted 
the education of the people in allits branches. 
The Royal University is no longer the Uni- 
versity of Paris; but isa body that stretches 
its feelers through every corner of the king- 
dom—subject solely to the jurisdiction of a 
council residing at Paris, called the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction, the head of 
which has the rank and title of Secretary of 
State.* Noestablishments,except those con- 
nected with the public service—military ones 
—can exist in France, independent of the 
University. Every school, of whatever na- 
ture, public or private, high or low, for the 
great or the litile, is subject to its statutes or 
its surveillance; and uo one can open a 
school, without being a member of the Uni- 
versity, or sanctioned by its authority. 

This university consists of twenty-six aca-- 
demies, as they are styled, corresponding 
with the courts of appeal, or royal courts. 
That is, the limits of each of the twenty-six 
royal courts constitute the limits of an “ aca- 
demy.”’ Its schools are classed thus:—!. 
Faculties, of which there are five ; theology, 
law, medicine, sciences, and letters. These 
are destined to the teachirig of science and 
literature in their bighest branches, and can 
alone confer the highest academical honours. 
2. Colleges, in which are taught the ele- 

* The ge head is Fraissinous, Bishop of 


Hermopolis, and is, or lately was the King’s con- 
fessor. 
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ments of philosophy and science. 3. Pri- 
vate institutions and boarding-schools. 4. 
Primary schools, for reading, writing, arith- 
metic, &c., which are again divided into 
three orders, according as the instruction is 
more or less advanced. 

The autbor of the volume before us—a 
gentleman, apparently well acquainted with 
F.,ance—enters very minutely into the ope- 
rations of this magnificent institution, its 
mode of government, and course of study, 
of the whole of which he 1s inclined to speak 
ina very landatory tone. The total silence 
he observes, — we cannot forbear remark ing, — 
upou the facilities, which this system of con- 
trol gives the clergy of France, and the ac- 
tual use they are known to be making of 
those facilities is, for an Englishman, and 
even for a Seotchman, to say the least of it, 
something singular. Dr. Johnston must know 
perfectly, that the Royal Uuiversity is, under 
existing management, essentially a clerical 
institution, and altogether in the hands, or 
at least altogether under the control of thee 
clergy. Cuan he be insensible to the conse- 
quences ? 

But be bas a particular motive for this pub- 
lication—at least for publishing at this par- 
ticular period. A commission—a “ royal’’ 
commission, as he reverently phrases it—is 
actuaily at this time inquiring into the state 
of the Scottish universities ; and the author 
considers the publication, therefore, at such 
a time, of a History of the University of 
France, with an account of its institutions 
and arrangements, and particularly its course 
of study, in the higher schools and the lower, 
eminently appropriate. Bearing these things 
in mind—but one conclusion can be draw n— 
that if any change be contemplated in Scot- 
land, it is desirable to assimilate them to 
that of the Royal University of France. We 
know but little of Scotch universities; they 
may want reforming; but we should wish to 
see all institutions of this nature with fewer 
restrictions, rather than more. 

Dr. Johnston introduces his view of the 
present state of education, with a history of 
the origin and progress of the old University 
of Paris, which is well enough as a sort of 
syllabus of the succession of facts relative to 
that once conspicuous and formidable insti- 
tution; but in any other light, is miserably 
dry and meagre. In the course of bis after- 
statements on the existing system of educa- 
tion, he speaks of the remarkable extension 
of schools for mutual instruction in France. 
Is he not aware that these institutions are 
looked upon with great coolness by the Uni- 
versity, and have, in fact, during the last 
year, received a serious check? 

We quote a fact or two relative to educa- 
cation, incidentally mentioned by Dr. John- 
ston—page 228. 

The King of Prussia, by a late edict, calls 
upon all his subjects, under penalties, to 
send their children to school at a certain 
age ;—-and the King of Sardinia, by an edict 
of nearly the same date, forbids all persons, 
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who do not possses a certain annual income, 
from attending tbe literary institutions of his 
kingdor . 

So much for sovereigns meddling with 
education ! 


Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary ; 
1826.—This is the first time Voltaire’s Phi- 
losophical Dictionary bas been translated ; 
and some of our readers will think, perhaps, 
it would bave been better left alone now. 
We are not precisely of that opinion, 
though we do not think tbe translation was 
called for. Those who can taste Voltaire, 
will prefer bim in the raciness of his own 
inimitable language. But there is more 
good than harm in the work ; and we are not 
for suppressing good, because it happens to 
be mixed up occasionally with what is less 
acceptable. Every thing requires sifting. 
What good is unaccompanied with evil? Or 
what so bad from which good may not be 
extracted? Ii Voltaire is to be proscribed— 
how muny scores of admitted denizens should 
share in the proscription? Voltaire was a 
man eminently free from prejudice—bad as 
well as good. He looked with a direct and 
searching eye through the institutions of so- 
ciety; his keen and penetrating glance de- 
tected absurdities, perversions, cruelties ; 
and his impetuous activity compelied him 
irresistibly to expose them, The ardour of 
his temperament hurried him frequently be- 
yond the point of discretion, and the desire 
of victory, no doubt, occasionally beyond 
the bounds of truth and propriety. He made 
war upon hypocrisy, as openly as be dared. 
The power of the hypocrites he attacked, 
forced himself into hypocrisy, but it was hy- 
pocrisy of another cast—a different texture. 
The object of Ais bypocrisy was not to de- 
ceive the world, but to screen himself from 
a formidable party. Butin how many in- 
stances did he not dare the worst resentments 
of his enemies; xnd how much did he not in 
reality suffer from them? Were these persecu- 
tions encountered in the pursuit of self-in- 
terest ? No, but of general humanity. He had 
faults enough of character, perhaps; and bas 
offended in his writings, sometimes, against 
truth, and delicacy, and accuracy, but never 
against the charities and kindly feelings of 
mankind. Uniformly he ineulcates huma- 
nity, and freedom, and intelligence; and if 
he attack the priests of bis country, it is 
because be believed, and he found them to be 
hostile to these, the noblest qualities of our 
nature. 

He blunders, now and then; but looking 
to the mass, and the variety, the wonder is, 
that he is so often as he is, just, discerning, 
original, and sometimes profound. The ar- 
ticles on religious subjects— some of them, at 
least—might, and should bave been omitted ; 
—to the believer, they are offensive; and to 
the unbeliever, surely superfluous 

** The Philosophical Dictionary,” says the 
translator, who bas skeiched the character of 
Voltuire with a good deal of discrimination, 
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“is one of the most lively, amusing, and 
various books of fact and illustration now in 
existence; comprising iniormation, adapted 
to every taste and line of study, delivered 
with the wit, animation, ease, and perspi- 
cuity, for which its gifted author was unri- 
valled. There is scarcely a topic, which has 
instructed or amused the world of Jetters, 
which is not treated of, nor any part of the 
varied shores, which bound the ever-revol- 
ving tide of human opinion, left unexplored.”’ 


Three Months in Ireland, by an Engliss 
Protestant ; 1827.—This “Three Months 
in Ireland” bas very much disappointed us— 
not but that the writer has very correct no- 
tions of the state of Ireland, and very be- 
coming feelings on the subject of her 
wrongs; but, because the materials, on which 
he builds his opinions, might bave been rea- 
dily obtained athome. The volume contains 
nothing which might not. have been com- 
piled in Albemarle-street, where, after all, 
perhaps, the materials were obtained, and 
the book elaborated. It absolutely has no- 
thing to mark the individual odserver, We 
have indeed seldom seen such a specimen of 
mere book-making from Mr. Murray’s la- 
boratory. If the statements put forth really 
be the result of a three months’ residence, 
and of ‘ very favourable opportunities,’ the 
writer must be regarded as a new convert to 
liberal sentiments relative to Ireland; for 
this suppesition alone can account for his re- 
cupitulating, at this time of day, the grounds 
on which he forms the opinions put forth, on 
tithes, and absentees, and orangemen, and 
cbarter-schools—opinions, on which others 
have made up their minds long, and Jong 
ago. He is in the case of those, who make 
discoveries, which prove to be what every 
body knows. 

These novel sentiments, expressed in tole- 
rably plain and unobjectionable prose, we 
found, to our surprise, again appearing in 
another style of prose—obscure and unread- 
able—with a pair of rhymes forevery twenty 
Syllables. What could induce the writer 
to trouble himself, and plague bis readers 
with this metrical rechauffé, is beyond all 
explanation. Facit indignatio versus, was 
Juvenal’s excuse, and verses followed, or 
at least there was no want of the fervour 
that indignation generates. But bere we 
have neither one nor the other—indignation, 
nor verses—the indignation evaporates in 
the preface, and the verses are the laborious 
result of the shadows of indignation—the 
recollections of spent enthusiasm, and not 
the promptings of natural feelings. The 
lines are utterly without passion or vigour ; 
and yet quando uberior vitiorum copia? 
The writer must look to other quarters for 
inspiration—indignation fails him. 

In the appendix—the book is all preface 
and appendix—the verses occupy thirty or 
forty pages only—is given a return of the 
compositions for tithe, made in consequence 
of Mr. Goulburn’s bill, by which it appears 
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that 368 parishes have compounded for 
£111,529 8s. 8d.; amounting to about £300 
a yeareuch. Returns usually mislead. The 
one before us is calculated directly and de- 
signediy to do so. These 368 constitute 
only 234 livings, and should therefore have 
been returned as such. This number of 368 
is reduced, by unions, to 234; that is, two 
or more livings have been from time to time 
consolidated, for want of Protestant congre- 
gations. This 234 brings up the value to 
£500; but even this is no criterion of the 
value of the livings, which the writer before 
us, and others, apparently on good grounds, 
place at £800. Take the writer’s particular 
statement. We are sorry it is so prosy— 
the facts are worth something :— 


From the evidence of Justin Mac Carthy, esq., a 
magistrate of the county of Cork, before the 
House of Lords, and quoted in the appendix, it 
seems that it has been usual to fix the new in- 
comes, under the Composition Act, lower than the 
former incomes, on account of the additional se- 
eurity and increased facility of collection. The 
average, therefore, of livings, which have not 
compounded must be higher than that of the 
livings which have. Besides, in this document of 
compositions, there are reckoned, as district bene- 
fices, parishes which, it is true, are not joined in 
an union with others; but which, from peculiar 
circumstances, produce so very small an income, 
that they cannot possibly be held alone, and must 
naturally and properly occasion pluralities. Thus, 
for instance, the benefice of Vastinay (diocese of 
Meath) produces only £17 a year; and this, and 
similar instances, tend unfairly to lower the appa- 
rent average of clerical income. Dismissing, 
however, these two important considerations, it 
may be shewn even without them, thatthe average 
revenue of Irish henetices is at least £800. It 
appears from the official document of Compositions 
already quoted, that the averages of the benefices 
that have compounded must be much higher than 
£500 a year; because many of the parishes in 
unions have not, while others have, compounded. 
Thus it frequently happens, that if, for instance, 
there are six parishes in an union, and only three 
have compounded, the incomes of these three, from 
the official document, when added together, seem 
to form the whole income of the living, instead o 
which, the produce of the other three should be 
added also. Now in these 234 benefices, there are, 
as appears from the official returns, comprehended 
151 parishes, which have not compounted for their 
tithes, but of which it would be necessary to know 
the incomes, before we can ascertain the total 
profits, and therefore the real average of the bene- 
fices in question. Taking these parishes at the 
average of £300 a year (which the advocates of 
the Irish Church have themselves stated as the 
average of the total yearly income they afford, 
would be above £45,000; and dividing this sum 
among the 234 benefices, it gives each of them 
yearly about £200. Thus it raises their average 
to £700 a year. But we must now take into con- 
sideration the glebes, which amount to above 
83,000 Irish acres, that is, to more than 120,000 
English acres. These we will assume at the very 
low estimate of their producing only one pound for 
each English acre, and the number of benefices in 
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Ireland being about 1,250, this computation gives 
us about £100 a year for each benetice ; that is, it 
raises their average to £800 a year. 


Triple the average value of the livings in 
England! 

The writer recommends reduction, and 
more unions of bishoprics and deaneries— 
moreover, to abolish tithes altogether, and 
apply the produce of superfluous episcopal 
and chapter lands to compensate the clergy 
for loss of tithes, This might be done as 
lives drop. Unions of bishoprics are of fre- 
quent occurrence in Irish history; Denn and 
Connor were united in 1441; Waterford and 
Lismore, in 1536; Cashel and Emley, in 
1568: Cork and Ross, in 1583; Leighton 
and Ferns, in 1600; Clonfert and Kilmag- 
dnagh, in 1602; Tuam and Ardagh, in 
1742; and Killaloe and Kilfenora, as lately 
as 1752. 

The Golden Violet, by L. E.L.; 1827.— 
L. E. L. and Mrs Hemans divide the popular 
laurel of the lady-poets of the day. They 
are equally ubiquitous and equally intrepid. 
No fears of exhaustion disturb or retard the 
flow of “‘ words that breathe””—no feeling of 
weariness in themselves, and no misgivings 
have they of weariness in their readers ; they 
pour forth their floods of nectar, as if the 
sources could never dry, nor the streams lose 
their sweetness, nor their price. They scatter 
—to change the figure—there is no talking 
of poets without figures—they scatter their 
flowers with a profusion that cares not for the 
withering— for the losscan easily and instantly 
be replaced. The rose-buds are yet young and 
vigorous — in the full strength of their bear- 
ing—of the Macartney kind, and bloom the 
year round, in eternal succession. 

“Tell the same tale day after day, and 
in a few months it will be placed beyond the 
reach of contradiction.”” The ladies, of 
whom we speak, have been zealously and 
ably proneured. Talents far less effective, 
might have been stimulated to successful ex- 
ertion, and bave gained almost the same 
eminence, by the same means. Far be it 
from us to depreciate their performances. 
We have been delighted with the occasional 
felicities of their smaller efforts. Short 
flights are all they should, either of them, 
aim at—their pinions are of too slight a 
texture for the muscular exertions demanded 
for towering and struggling up the higher 
and more ethereal regions of Olympus—they 
are of Dedalian manufacture, tastily con- 
structed and skilfully fitted to the shape—- 
adhesive too—but not of native growth— 
neither connate nor concrete, and will bot 
bear 100 near approaches to the sun. 

The language of poetry is become as ac- 
cessible to common handling as that of 
newspaper-prose. Rhymes are of the prompt- 
est recurrence; phrases, specific and general, 
of every kind, are ready-turned, or wearing 
down to smoothness, which flow from the 
pen and glide along the paper, leaving in- 
deed little or no impression, but yet equally 
filling up the page; similies accumulate by 
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successive inheritances in myriads; and illus. 
traiions of all sizes, shades, and shapes of 
approved propriety, apt and pretty, are at 
every one’s fingers’-ends, snd alwaysat hand, 
and admitted, as of course, and no questions 
asked. Practiee has given L. E. L. consi- 
derable facility, and applause and success no 
little confidence; and let her write of what 
she will, it will take a poetical air that will 
secure readers, and frequently admirers, 

The “ Golden Violet” is the prize of a 
poetical contest, and several tales of romance 
and chivalry are told by the competitors, in 
a variety of measures. ToL. E.L., indeed, 
it seems a matter of perfect indifference, 
into what metre she plunges—Trochuaics, 
Iambics, and Anapests—the medium is 
equally navigable—her agility and dexterity 
are the same, and she floats or flows with 
the same ease. At the close of the volume 
are thrown in two or three smaller pieces, 
which, to our own taste, are the best of the 
book ; and of these, “ Love’s Last Lesson,” 
the best. It tells of the feelings of one who 
is bidden by her lover to “ forget” him. The 
pathos of the thing is true and deep. It 
looks less like the mere effort of fancy than 
the rest. It is either “inspiration,” or she 
knows and feels what she tells about. It is 
the best of the volume. 


Teach it me if you can—forgetfulness ! 

I surely shall forget, if you can bid me; 

I, who have worshipp’d thee my god on earth, 

I, who have bow’d me at thy lightest word. 

Your last command, ‘‘ forget me,” will it not 

Sink deeply down within my inmost soul ? 

Forget thee !—ay, forgetfulness will be 

A mercy tome. By the many nights 

When [ have wept for that I dared not sleep— 

A dream had made me live my woes again, 

Acting my wretchedness, without the hope 

My foolish heart still clings to, tho’ that hope 

Is like the opiate, which may lull awhile, 

Then wake to double torture ; by the days 

Pass’d in lone watching and in anxious fears, 

When a breath sent the crimson to my cheek, 

Like the red gushing of a sudden wound ; 

By all the careless looks, and careless words, 

Which have to me been like the scorpion’s 
stinging: 

By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever; 

By thy eternal work of wretchedness ; 

By all my wither’d feelings—ruined health, 

Crush’d hopes, and rifled heart, I will forget 
thee! 

Alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee! 

Thy work of wasting is too surely done. 

The April shower may pass and be forgotten, 

The rose fall, and one fresh spring in its place ; 

And thus it may be with light, summer love. 

It was not so with mine: it did not spring, 

Like the bright colour on an evening cloud, 

Into a moment’s life, brief—beautiful ; 

Not amid lighted halls, when flatteries 

Steal on the ear like dew upon the rose, 

As soft—as soon dispersed, as quickly pass’d ; 

But vou first call’d my woman’s feelings forth, 

And taught me love ere I had named Love’s 
name. 


M.M. New Sertes.—Vou. Ul. No. 15. 
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She flung aside the seroll, as it had part 

In her great misery, Why should she write? 

What could she write ?—Her woman’s pride for- 
bade 

To let him look upon her heart, and see 

It was an utter ruin ;—and cold words, 

And scorn, and slight, that may repay his own, 

Were as a foreign language, to whose sound 

She might not frame her utterance, Down she 
bent 

Her head upon an arm, so white, that tears 

Seem’d but the natural melting of its snow. 

Touch’d by the flush’d cheek’s crimson ; yet life- 
blood 

Less wrings in shedding than such tears as those. 


And this then, is Love’s ending! it is like 

The history of some fair southern clime. 

Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, 

And the warm’d soil puts on its thousand flowers, 
Its fruits of gold, summer's regality, 

And sleep and odours float upon the air: 

At length, the subterranean element 

Breaks forth its secret dwelling-place, and lays 
All waste before it; the red lava stream 

Sweeps like the pestilence; and that which was 
A garden in its culours and its breath, 

Fit for the princess of a fairy tale, 

Is as a desert, in whose burning sands, 

And ashy waters, who is there can trace 

A sign—a memory of its former beauty ? 


4 * * * > * * 


~— : Had he not long read 
Her heart’s hush’d secret in the soft dark eye, 
Lighted at his approach, and on the cheek, 
Colouring all crimson at his lightest look ? 
This is thetruth: His spirit wholly turn’d 
To stern ambition’s dreams, to that fierce strife 
Which leads to life’s high places, and reck’d not 
What lovely flowers might perish in his path. 





Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 


for the use of Students of Mathematics, &c. 
Sc. by William Galbraith, M.A. Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh.-—“ The application 


of the mathematical sciences to practical pur- 
poses, has of late made great advances in 


accuracy and precision, the perlection also 


which astronomical and geological operations 
have reached, and the extreme delicacy of 


construction to which instruments have been 
carried, require correspondent improvements 


in the methods of computation and reduc- 
tion, and therefore, convenient tables, of 
moderate expense, must be of great value to 
those engaged either in the details of practice 
or the business of instruction. There are 
two classes of tables chiefly in use; one 
either larger and expensive, or attached to 
expensive works, and which, therefore, can 
with difficulty be procured by the generality 
of purchasers ; the other so limited and de- 
fective as to be totally unfit for constant 
reference. It has been my study to hold a 
middle course between these two extremes. 
By making such additions to the usual 
tables as to render their application more 
eusy without greatly increasing their bulk ; 
by selecting the most useful from larger 
2s 
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collections; by supplying some new tables, 
and simplifying the practical rules, several 
very laborious processes have been rendered 
more simple and precise, while the requisite 
accuracy for the nicest purposes has been 
strictly preserved.”” Such is the statement 
with which Mr. Gaijbraith bas submitted 
this most useful work to the public; and 
from a close examination of the tables it 
contains, as well as the preliminary and 
accompanying matter, we feel much plea- 
sure in declaring that the expectations 
it holds out are amply fulfilled; and we 
recommend it to every person engaged in 
practical science, as a collection of tables 
supplying a gap, which, from the serious in - 
convenience that bas hitherto arisen, they 
alone can appreciate. 


Holland- Tide, or Munster Popular Tales ; 
1827.—We bave here apparently a new can- 
didate for the laurel of Irish novelist, and 
one of no common pretensions—evidently 
familiar with the features of the country, 
and the habits of the people, and capable of 
exhibiting their peculiarities with truth and 
vigour, ‘* Holland-Tide,”’ or ‘* November- 
Eve,” is a season of enjoyment, the usual 
festivities of which, though no longer pur- 
sued to the same extent as in other days, are 
still not neglected in Ireland. One of the 
amusements consists in story telling, and the 
volume before us contains the tales supposed 
to be told on one of these cheering anniver- 
saries. 

The principal tale—occupying two-thirds 
of the volume—hbas little or no Munster pecu- 
liarity, except its scenery, about it. The 
same combination of events might have suited 
any province in Ireland, or any county in 
England, The story, we suppose, originates 
in a local tradition, and thus is entitled to 
the name of a Munster tale. Aylmer, of 
Bally-Aylmer, meets with bis death on board 
a smuggling boat, at a time, when no one 
is on deck but bis friend Fitz-maurice. Fitz- 
maurice is suspected of the murder, and is 
brought to trial on the suspicion, but ac- 
quitted for want of evidence. The degrading 
event changes the character of Fitz-maurice, 
and he becomes morose and melancholy. He 
adopts, however, the son of his dead triend ; 
educates him at bis own expense, and by ge- 
nerosity and good management eventuully 
clears off the incumbrances on the father’s 
estate. When the narrative begins, young 
Aylmer is returning from Dublin College, 
and crossing the Kerry mountains, where be 
encounters some perils from storms and 
sheep-stealers, on his way to Fitz-maurice’s. 
On his arrival—afier an absence of some 
years—his suspicions are, in a variety of 
ways, awakened against his guardian as the 
murderer of bis father. He is enamoured of 
the daughter; but his filial remembrances 
and duties stimulate bim to clear up the mys- 
tery. The spirit or the substance of his fa- 
ther appears by the bedside, and seems just on 
the point of denouncing Fitz-maurice as the 
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murderer, when an interruption occurs, Ayl- 
mer wrings from his guardian a confession of 
guilt, and brings him eveotually again to trial. 
At the trial, young Aytmer deposes to the 
confession of his guardian, and the imperfect 
declaration of the ghost. To confirm this 
evidence, the ghost is summoned by the crier 
of the court, in behalf of our lord the king, 
and the elder Aylmer—thbe supposed niurdered 
person—forthwith appears in propria per- 
sond. Aylmer bad actually been dashed into 
the water by his friend; but had escaped 
drowning. He had, however, found it ne- 
cessary to withdraw, from the fear of being 
himself implicated in # charge of murdering a 
king's officer in a smuggling affair. His, 
however, had not been the hand that dealt 
the blow. The peril of his ancient friend 
now prompted him to run all bazards. Dan- 
ger, however, there was now none—the evi- 
dence against bim was lost. The friends are 
reconciled ; Aylmer is restored to his home, 
and the young people are of course made 
bappy. 

The next best tale is the “ Hand and 
Word” —extremely well told; butentitled to 
the epithet of Munster only on the same 
grounds as the former. The remaining four 
or five bear more upon the extraordinary— 
the prevailing belief in the existence of 
fairies—their obliging or mischievous qua- 
lities: and, though less attractive as stories, 
are more characteristic of the habits and pre- 
judices of the province. 


Truckleborough Hall: 3 vols. 12mo.; 
1827.—This is a political tale, and the object 
—blending the intemperate terms of conflict- 
ing parties—to shew how readily a red-hot 
radical is transmutable into a treasury-tool. 
The scene is thrown back into the French 
Revolution, and jacobins are substituted for 
redicals—being, we suppose, somewhat more 
assailable. The aim of the writer- no no- 
vice as a scribbler—muanifestly is to hold up to 
ridicule every species of opposition to the 
existing government. Extremes tell best; 
and the ridicule, which extremes will always 
furnish, is easily thrown over whatever can 
be twisted into alliance with them, however 
foreign it in reality may be. There is no 
fierceness about him. The days, indeed, of 
anti-jacobin truculence are gone by ; but the 
tory contempt, which has taken its place, for 
all pretensions to public spirit, and zeal for 
public welfare, is searcely less intolerable, or 
less to be lamented. Through the whole 
volumes runs a tone of hirdened levity, ex- 
ceedingly revolting, and political profligaey is 
treated es universal. Low and contemptible 
as are the sentiments, and worthless as is 
the tale itself, the book will be relished by 
the tories— particularly tories in the country, 
always in arrear—and will be referred to by 
them as a rich treasury of detractive abuse 
and insinuation, against the pretensions and 
tbe purity of reformers of all kinds. It will 


answer its base purpose to a certain extent. 
Truckleborough Hall is the residence of a 
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whig peer, who has just purchased the inte- 
rest of the adjoining borough. His lordship’s 
eldest son takes one seat, and the other is to 
be filled by some dependant till the second is 
ofage. Inthe neighbourhood of the borough 
resides also a gentleman of some property— 
a man of education—bitten by jacobin prin- 
ciples; a member of the corresponding so- 
ciety ; assuming the cognomen of citizen ; 
shuoning the society of his equals, and spread- 
ing his opinions among the vulgar—the bar- 
bers’ shops and p t-bouses, On the approach 
of a general election, he receives a parcel 
from an old political crony of his, containing 
“ Burke’s Reflections,” which his friend ad- 
vises him to read, avowing himself not merely 
shaken in his revolutionary views, but in- 
clined even to support existing establishments; 
and intending, moreover, to offer himself as 
a candidate for the borough, under the pa- 
tron’s wing. The patriot North is disgusted 
at this tergiversation, hurls Burke into the 
fire, resoives upon putting more vigour than 
ever into his exertions. and talks of itinerat- 
ing to lecture on the rights of the people. 
On the eve of the election, Lord Slender— 
the patron, and his son—accompanied by 
the apostate Turnstile, wait upon the citizen 
North—addressing kim with all possible re- 
spect, and inviting a further acquaintance. 
The citizen has a very amiable daughter, 
and the peer another. The young people are 
quickly attached to each other, and a family 
intercourse ensues. Tbe jacobin contemner 
of rank is secretly flattered by these atten- 
tions ; but is nevertheless impelled to try his 
strength, or rather that of his principles in the 
borough, with the peer. The right of elec- 
tion is solely with the corporation—all of 
whom, with the exception of an unemployed 
and therefore discontented attorney, and anvu- 
ther or two are in the peer’s interest, and 
North of course fails. Nothing daunted, after 
the election he resolves upon carrying his 
itinerating intentions into execution; and 
coming to town, he gets up a meeting for 
political discussion, at the Pig’s-foot and 
Pie-crust in Shoe-lane. The police inter- 
pose—some of the speakers are arrested ; 
confusion follows, and in the confusion North 
escapes tbrough a window, and flies for re- 
fuge to Lord Siender’s, the patrou of Truckle- 
berough. He is assisted in his flight by young 
Slender; but, at Litchfield, by a series of un- 
lucky encourters, is recognized, brought to 
town, thrown into prison, and in due time 
tried on a charge of high treason. Evidence 
fails, and the citizen is acquitted. A public 
dinner follows, at which North, now cooling 
from the perils be bas incurred, reluctantly 
attends, and makes a speech professive of 
unchangeable sentiments, but in terms, if 
not ambiguous, at least accompanied by re- 
strictions, of which be bad not spoken before. 
The philosopher now visits Lord Slender, 
and proposes to return to his cottage, and 
withdraw from the storms of political life. 
But soon in his way falls an unexpected 
temptation, ‘Turnstile is ruined by gaming, 
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and obliged to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
The vacant seat of the borough is offered to 
the patriot, and the advocate for political 
purity consents without difficulty to enter the 
house through a rotten borough— the better 
to enable him, of course, to promote his pa- 
triotic views. He revisits the borough, goes 
through the whole farce of canvassing, 
speechifying, dining, balling, with the same 
persons—then his violent opponents—he met, 
but a few months before—and all with a grave 
face, professing himself to bave made no 
change in bis sentiments—be bas always been 
mistaken ; but, nevertheless, at the same 
time applauding what he had before con- 
demned. He even fraternises with the or- 
thodox and loyal rector of the borough, and 
finaliy marries a daughter of his. 

Now arrives the period for the meeting of 
parliament. He comes to town, and waits 
upon Lord Vellum—hbigh in office—to pay 
bis respects on his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of bis patron. The noble lord makes a 
careless inquiry as to the line of politics Mr, 
North proposes to take—concludes he will 
vote with the Slenders. North assures him 
he is an independent man, and sball of course 
vure with his conscience, The man of office 
approves of such upright principles; and 
meutions he has a place, at bis disposal, not 
worthy of Mr. North’s merits, or perhaps of 
his acceptance ; but, if be will accept, it is 
at bis service. The apostate accepts, and 
triumphs on the treasury bench. 


An introductory Lecture on Human and 
Comparative Physiology, by Peter M. Ro- 
get, M.D.; 1826.—Dr. Roget, as might be 
expected, has here given a very distinct and 
comprebensive survey of the subjects of phy- 
siology. The same thing has no doubt been 
done before, over an{ over again; but Dr. 
Roget is not a man merely to repeat—he bas 
suggested valuable hints. Physiologists have, 
most of them, wandered from the proper ob- 
ject of the science. That object is the search 
into physical causes—an object too frequently 
lost sight of in the pursuit of final causes. 
They bave trespassed upon the territories of 
the anatomist and the theologian—pardon- 
ably enough—but still, men of science should 
know and keep to their business. The phy- 
siologist thus betrays the very science he 
professes to advance, and not only professes, 
but believes be does advance it, and makes 
his readers beiieve so tov. How is vital ac- 
tion produced? By an archeus, or anima, 
say Van Helmont and Stabl. How are cer- 
tain morbid changes restored—without the 
interference of art, we mean? By the vis 
medicatrix nature, exclaim Hoffman and 
Culien. What coagulates the blood? The 
stimulus of necessity, says Jobn Hunter— 
replies, all of them, which amount to no- 
thing. 

There is a something, which sets organized 
beings in action—a something in them which 
modifies and controuls the physical laws, to 
which unorganized matter is subject--a 
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something, which gives new cohesive powers 
to the solids of the body, and coagulable 
ones to the fluids—a something, which 
changes the effects of chemical affinities, re- 
taining some, contrary to their wonted ten- 
dencies, in a state of equilibrium, and check- 
ing in others the course of agencies destruc- 
tive of that equilibrium—a something, which 
produces, in degrees corresponding less or 
more apparently to the wants of the sys- 
tem, an addition or deduction of caloric, &c. 
&c. What is this, or these? The “ prin- 
ciple of life,’’ replies the physiologist, with 
all possible complacency. Just as if this 
** principle of life’? was something definable, 
simple, specific—something intelligible or 
measurable—the law cf whose action was un- 
derstood —and not, as it really is, a cover for 
ignorance. The truth is, these are eflects, 
for which no physical cause can at present 
be assigned, and in the room of which there- 
fore no names should be substituted, but such 
as are expressive of the want of knowledge. 
Words are too often things—and when we 
heag the words “ principle of life’ from men 
of science, in general, conscious of our own 
ignorance, we conclude, in all humility, 
they know what they are talking about, 
though we do not, and really have discovere i 
something beyond the ken of ordinary mor- 
tals. Between many of the effects, for the 
cause of which the “ principle of life” is as- 
signed, as Dr. Roget very truly observes, 
there exisis not the remotest analogy, and 
therefore it is unphilosophical; that is, it is 
idle to assign a common cause, particularly 
when the cause we do assign isa mere phrase, 
without a meaning. It is one thing to point 
out the relation of means and ends, and quite 
another that of causes and effects. These, 
however, physiologists perpetually confound. 
Such and such effects are manifestly condu- 
cive to the welfare of the individual—such or 
such things are destined for such purposes ; 
something directs them to their objects, and 
that something is the cause. No, that is not 
forthwith the cause—it is not the cause phy- 
siologically, and, till we know the cause in 
that sense, the immediate physical cause, we 
know nothing about the matter pbysiojogi- 
cally. 

This is the business of physiology. Here 
is an effect. What is the immediate cause 
of this effect? So and so: and what is the 
cause of that cause? and so on, till we are 
able to determine what is life—through all 
the intermediate causes of action, from the 
first movement to the final effect. 

We are in too much haste with our con- 
clusions; it is possible there may be scores of 
intermediate causes still traceable, and the 
more of these we actually trace—the more 
we confine our views to immediate causes— 
the more enlarged will be the conquests of 
the science of physiology. 

The French Genders taught in Six Fables ; 
being a plain and easy Art of Memory, by 
which the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns 
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may be learned in a few hours ; 1826.— 
The genders of French nouns present a se- 
rious difficulty to learners; and in fact, not 
one in fifty of foreigners, who speak the lan- 
guage With tolerable fluency, ever get over 
the embarrassments occasioned by the im- 
practicability of bringing them within any 
principle of association; and even with the 
vatives themselves, correctness in this respect 
is one of the latest attainments. To facili- 
tate is something. 

There ure 15,548 nouns it seems; 8,415 
of which are masculine, and 7,133 feminine. 
Of the masculine, Mr. Goodluck has thrown 
7,747, consisting of 115 different termina- 
tions, into three classes; aud for each class 
he nas constructed a fable, embracing one 
word of each termination assigned to that 
class. Of many of these 115 terminations, 
there are exceptions; but the whole are enu- 
merated in the notes. There still remain 
704 reiractory ones, of which «a few are 
classed in different ways; but the greater 
part must be committed singly to memory. 

By way of specimen, we quote the first 
four lines of the first masculine fable. 


Un sanglier, fier de son pouvoir, 
Prenant le /rais dans un bosquet, 
Rencontra un beau soir 

Par hazard un bidet. 


Here are five words in italics—-these are 
masculine terminations. Now of nouns end- 
ing in er there are 643 ; in oir, 144; in ais, 
24; in ef, 315; and in ard, 83—all mascu- 
line, excepting only two in er, and one in et ; 
so that the beginner, by learning these four 
lines, and remembering the three exceptions, 
will be in possession at once of the genders 
of 1,199 nouns. The exceptions, Mr. Good- 
luck suggests, might be formed into short 
sentences, after Feinagle’s manner. “ For 
instance, of the two exceptions in er,” the 
learner might say, “ the man who attempts 
to learn without method, is like one who tries 
to empty the sea with a spoon—vider la mer 
avec un cuiller.’—The more absurd the 
better. 

The same process is followed with the fe- 
minines; of these 6,935 are brought within 
the limits of three other fables, and the re- 
maining 220 are left, of necessity, to shift for 
themselves. A useful list follows of words, 
masculine in one sense, and feminine in ano- 
ther—of which there seem to be about a 
hundred. 


The author has done as much as appears 
to be practicable. He himself is ‘‘ convinced 
that the genders may thus be learnt in a 
few hours, and learnt so as never to be for- 
gotien.” Luckily we are not bound to de- 
cide by experiment, Let Mr.Goodluck be 
content with the credit of facilitating, and 
measure memories by an average standard. 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri ; 
1827.—This is a very neat little edition of 
Dante, from the Chiswick press, published by 
Arnold, of Tavistock-street. The whole is 
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compressed into one volume of about six 
hundred pages in 24mo.—by no means of an 
inconvenient thickness. The paper is good ; 
the type distinct, and tbe price very moderate. 
Brief, but very useful notes—facilitating the 
construction, and explanatory of obsolete 
terms—are placed at the foot of each, eight 
or ten on an average, by Pietro Ciochetti, 
professore de lingua Italiana dell’ Accademia 
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di Arte e Scienze; and all the words, the 
quantity, or rather the accent Gi which is at 
all doubtful, are carefully accented, 

The preface announces the speedy publi- 
cation, inasimilar form, of La Gerusalemme 
liberata; le Rime; l’ Orlando Furioso ; il 
Pastor Fido; la Seecha rapita ; and some 
opere scelte of Metustasio aud others. The 
attempt is deserving of support. 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


DOMESTIC. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
The rumour is continually gaining ground 
that a new president will be appointed co the 
chair of the Royal Society. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 15tbh.—-The reading of a paper was 
concluded, entitled “ additional notes on the 
opposite coasts of France and England, in- 
cluding some account of the lower Boulon- 
nais,”? by the president Dr. Fitton. 


Jun. 5.—A notice was read, accompany- 
ing some specimens from the Hastings for- 
mation, with a copy of a work on the 
fossils of Tilgate forest, by G. Mantell, esq. 
The reading of a paper was commenced on 
the coal-field of Brora, Sutherlandshire, 
North Britain, and upon some other second- 
ary deposits of the North of Scotland, by R. J. 
Murchison, esq. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

Dec. 8.—A letter from Mr. Flaugergues, 
of Vivieres, communicated the intelligence 
that while looking for the comet, in the 
constellation Taurus, discovered by Mr. Gam- 
bart, of Marseilles, he had found another 
under the left arm of Orion. A letter from 
Mr. Gambart, dated Marseilles, October 29, 
announced his discovery, the preceding even- 
ing, of a comet, having then 14h. 38m. 
A.R., and 36.1° Dec. North. A letter from 
Professor Santini, dated Padua, November 
6, detailed observations of a comet, disco- 
vered by M. Pons, at Florence, the 7th 
of October. Of the planet Aries, near its 
opposition to the Sun, in 1826, and of Pallas 
and Vesta, under the same circumstances. 
M. Santini has compared these obversations 
with the geocentric positions of Pallas and 
Vesta, as computed by Professor Encke, 
and the mean difierences are, for Pallas in 
A.R.+3.96”, in decl.—0.54" ; for Vesta in 
A.R. + 11.43’, in decl.—4.32’. A postscript, 
dated November 7. The discovery of ano- 
ther comet, on the 22d of October, in Bootes, 
by Mr. Pons, was announced. An account 
of the solar eclipse of November, as ob- 
served by Colonel Beaufoy, at Bushey, was 
read to the society. At the meeting on Fe- 
bruary 9, after the seventh annual report of 
the council had been delivered, they pro- 
eveded to the election of officers for the en- 
suing year, when the following list was de- 


livered in by the scrutineers: viz.—Presi- 
dent: J. F. W. Herschel, Esq., M.A., F-R.8., 
L. aod E., M.R.1.A., and F.G.8s.—Vice- Presi- 
dents : Capt. F. Beaufort,n.n., #.8.8.; Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane, K.c.B., F.R.S., L. and 
F.; Henry ThomasColebrooke, Esq., F.R.S., 
L. and &., F.L.6., and G.s,; James South, 
isq., F.R.S. and L.S.— Treasurer: Rev. W. 
Pearson, LL.D., F.R.8.—Secretaries ; Olin- 
thus G. Gregory, Lu.p., Prof. Math. Royal 
Mil. Acad. Woolwich; Lieut. W.S.Stratford, 
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INSTITUTE—ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


Paris, November 20.—A letter of Mr. 
Achille Richard was read, offering to the 
academy a copy of a posthumous botanical 
work of his father, which had been com- 
pleted by himself. The work was referred to 
M. Desfontaines. Messrs. Thenard and 
Chevreul were charged with the examination 
of a note of M. Morin, an apothecary at 
Rouen, relative to a concretion found in the 
brain of a man who had died of an affection 
in the stomach. A letter from Mr.Gambart, 
of Marseilles, detailed some observations of 
the last comet. A memoir on the attraction 
of spheroids, was presented by M. Poisson. 
M. Jomard communicated some geological 
remarks on the countries to the west and 
south of Darfour, from the notes of M. 
Koenig, a French traveller. A memoir 
on some equations in physics was read by 
M. Cauchy, and another by M. Vallot, on 
the living animals found in solid bodies; the 
last was referred to Messrs. Bronguniard 
and Beudant.—27. A manuscript entitled 
the elements of arithmetic, according to a 
new system, was presented by M. Bardel, 
and referred to Messrs. Legender and Poinsot. 
A manuscript treatise on the mathematical 
knowledge necessary to artists, was for- 
warded by M. Guibal, and referred to 
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Messrs. Lacroix, Dupin, and Fresnel. “ A 
theory of social riches’ was delivered from 
Count Skarbek, and Messrs. Fourier and 
Coquebert-Montbret, appointed comm ‘ssioners 
to examine it. Messrs. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Latreille, and Dumeril, reported very fa- 
vourably on the memoir of Messrs. Audouin 
and Milne Edwards, concerning the parasitic 
animal which sucks tke blood of the lobster, 
and which they call Nicothoé. A report was 
delivered by Messrs, Bosc and Latreiile, on 
the memoir of M. Le Normand, concerning 
the tissue produced by the caterpillar of the 
moth of the prunus padus. M. Heben- 
streit placed many of these insects under a 
bell glass, and by oiling those parts of the 
paper which were to remain uncovered, soon 
obtained the stuff in question, The Queen 
of Bavaria wore a robe of it, which was 
torn by the slightest breeze. This curious 
but useless discovery received the thanks of 
the academy.—Dec, 14. A letter was re- 
ceived from M. Gambart of Marseilles con- 
cerning the comet in Bootes. An indelible 
ink, with some specimeus of its performance, 
and an account of the proofs to which it bad 
been subjected, was transmitted from M. 
Pallu. M. Vincent Portal, a physician at 
Montmiraii, sent a manuscript description 
with plates, of several human monsters, 
referred to M. de Lamarck, G. St. Hilaire, 
and Boyer. M. Frederic Cuvier was elected 
member of the academy, on the decease of 
M., Pinel. A second memoir was read by 
M. Magendie, on the liquid which is found 
in the skulls and spines of man and other 
mammiferous animals. M, Dupin read a 
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memoir on the state of primary instruction 
in France M. De Blainville a note on the 
paps of the female ornithorynchus, and on 
the spur of the male, aod Mr. Clement one 
upon steam engines, referred to Messrs. de 
Prony, Girard, and Dupin—Il. A work 
wits presented from M. Vautro relative to 
money and finance; and a letter from M. 
Vall on the comet in Bootes. M. Becquerez 
announced that by physical force alone, he 
had succeeded in producing some new com- 
pounds, of which each had its own peculiar 
system of crystallization, and. most of 
which might be deeomposed by water. A 
favourable report was made by Messrs. 
Legender and Poinsot, on the elements of 
arithmetic of M. Bardel. M. Dureau de la 
Malle presented a piece of the root of a 
mulberry tree, which wheo deprived of its 
trunk had lived in the earth for twenty-four 
years, without throwing out any suckers, 
and then produced some in 1826. M. 
Poisson read a memoir on the numerical 
calculation of definite integrals, and M, 
Vicat some physico-mathematical observa- 
tions, on some cases of the fracture of solid 
bodies; also M. Segalas a note on a method 
of illuminating the urethra, &c. so as to 
admit of the inspection of the interior of 
these organs. 

French Academy .—In the meeting which 
took place on the 14th of December, the 
places vacant by the deaths of Messrs, 
Lemontey and Villar, were supplied by the 
appointment of M. Fourier, perpetual se- 
cretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and the Abbé Feletz. 








VARIETIES, SCIENTIFIC 


Greenwich Observations.—A short time 
since, an offer of sule was publicly made of 
about two tons and a half of Mr. Pond’s 
Greenwich Observations, at three shillings per 
annual volume, The singularity of the offer 
led to some inquiry, when it was found that 
the original quantity of waste paper, in 
which shape these observations had been sold, 
amounted to about five tons, but that half 
had been disposed of. The selling price of 
the volumes is, we believe, two guineas. Sus- 
picion naturally arose as to the honesty of the 
parties implicated ; an investigation ensued, 
by the eminent institution, under the more 
immediate superintendence of which the 
Observatory is placed, when it appeared that 
the unsold copies of the observations being the 
perquisite of the Astronomer Royal, he had 
disposed of them as he thought proper. The 
funds placed in the hands of the society in 
question, are, for the most part, so judici- 
ciously managed, and abuses, wben disco- 
vered, so immediately rectified, that we 
make no comment upon the fact of five tons 
of the finest paper and printing, which on an 
average must have cost about two shillings 
a pound, being sold for, at the most, three- 
pence, for the worth of waste paper is in- 
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versely as its goodness, and that in question 
could be used for little else than the manpu- 
facture of Bristol board. But we do com- 
plain of, and strongly reprobate the spirit 
displayed by Mr.Pond. The Greenwich obser- 
vations are published by a scientific body, not 
for the private emolument of their servant, but 
for the use of the scientific, and, consequently, 
not the richest part of the community. They 
are published in a style and at an expence 
that defeats the main object of their publi- 
cation ; an opportunity occurs by which that 
error may be repaired, but no : sooner than 
allow them to be offered at a reduced rate to 
those for whom alone they were designed, 
rather than permit the market price of the 
article to be lowered ; in fact, sooner than 
advance the great cause of science, by a 
nominal sacrifice of his vanity, he consigns 
all his observations to destruction. We are 
far from joining in the hue and cry against 
Mr, Pond, that because he is not a regularly 
educated man, thereiore he is unfit to be 
intrusted with the management of a national 
establishment. The charge is illiberal and 
improper. Mr, Pond is an accurate observer, 
and we doubt if a practical astronomer 
ought to be much more. But we have very 
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little hesitafion in saying that such a pro- 
ceeding as we have just mentioned, would 
never have been bad recourse to, except by 
a nominee of the late Sir Joseph Banks, the 
greatest incubus that ever sat on the scientific 
genius of a country. 

Chinese Logarithms.—In proportion as 
our knowledge of tbe Chinese is augmented, 
are we led to suspect their title to the inven- 
tions to which they so uniformly lay claim. 
An eminent bistorjcal writer, of the last 
century, Was led, on what appears just 
grounds, to doubt the very ancient use of 
gunpowder in this nation, and to consider 
that the knowledge of its composition had 
been communicated to them by some Euro- 
pean traders, about the time that this de- 
structive matter was discovered in the western 
world. An acquaintance with the logarith- 
mic canon, and the possession of logarithmic 
tubles, boasting a much higher antiquity 
than any which had appeared in this quarter 
of the globe, were among the scientific 
claims, with which, for a long time they 
imposed upon the credulity of the learned. 
A very accurate comparison that bas recently 
been made between the Chinese and Euro- 
pean logarithmic tables, has satisfactorily 
shewn that they had translated and copied 
an original edition of those by Vega, with 
such scrupulous fidelity as to have trans- 
ferred to their pages the errors of the for- 
mer; and some of them of such a nature 
as to leave no possible doubt of the fraud 
they have unblushingly practised. 

New Musical Justrument.-. Mr. G. Gur- 
ney, with whose chemical labours the public 
are not unacquainted, has contrived a mu- 
sical instrument, in which glass tubes are 
substituted for strings, and from which the 
sound is elicited, by an endless revolving 
band, which the action of the keys brings 
into contact with the tubes. The effect 
produced resembles, but is superior to that 
of the celestina. 

Bismuth Cobalt Orr.--The following 
analysis of bismuth cobalt orr, which has 
hitherto been found only at Schurrberg, in 
Saxony, is furnished in the Edinburgh 
Journal. 

Arsenic 77,9602, cobalt 
4.7695, bismuth 3.8866, copper 1.3030, 
nickel 1.1063, sulphur 1.0160—99,928z, 
The characteristic ingredients of this ore 
are, arsenic cobalt, and arsenic bismuth, 
a combination of these metals not being met 
with in the animal kingdom, 

Mozart’s Requiem. — From_ researches 
made in Germany, relative to the authen- 
ticity of the Requiem of Mozurt, it appears 
that au anecdote, which has been injudici- 
Ously repeated by all the biographers of this 
eminent German composer, and according 
to which he died of poison, immediately 
after finishing the Requiem, was invented 
by the music-sellers, after the death of this 
great genius, with the design of speculating 
upon the works which they refused during 
his life. However, it seems that the Re- 
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quiem was far from complete when Mozart 
breathed bis last, and that Siissmayer, with 
the assistance of some of the works of 
Handel, put tbe final bund to this inestimable 
production, 

American Gold.—A mass of native gold, 
weighing nearly ten ounces, bas been found 
on the bank of a stream, iv the town of 
Newfane, Vermont. In its general appear- 
ance it strikingly resembles the North Caro- 
lina gold. Its specific gravity is 16.5, con- 
sidered worth 89 cents per pennoyweight. 
It was studded with crystals of quartz.— 
Newton’s Journal. 

Painting on Glass,—The French are very 
loud in their praises of a mode of painting 
upon glass, equal to the ancients, invented 
by the Count of Noe, a peer of France. 

Scvtch Jet.—Beautiful specimens of jet 
have been found between a bed of peat and 
yellow clay, in the peninsula formed by 
Loch Ryan and the Irish Channel.—Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

American Aerostation.— A series of aero- 
static experiments have been carried on in 
a very intrepid manner, by Mr. Robertson, 
of New York. Neither the proximity to 
the sea, nor the dangers of the equinox, 
have prevented the ascensious of this gentle- 
man, even by night. On the 20th of last 
September, he rose to such a height that 
the fireworks attached to his balloon were 
visible to a vessel at the distance of twenty- 
three leagues. The result of his inquiries 
are looked for in Europe with much anxiety. 

Produce of the Oural Mines—The pro- 
duce of the new discoveries made in these 
mountains, has been greatly exaggerated. 
Mr. Erdmann, an intelligent and accurate 
traveller, relates that, in 1823, the whole 
produce of these new mines, us well the 
royal as the private ones, amounted to 4,508 
Russian pounds, about 40,035 English ones ; 
but that the attendant expences would reduce 
this to about £2,434, English, so that the 
net produce of these mines cannot exceed 
£137,500 sterling. The number of work- 
men (for the most part children) employed 
in searching for the gold, amounts to about 
11,000. 

Discovery of an Ancient Manuscript.— 
It is reported that the Abbé Angelo Mai, 
to whom literature is so muck indebted, has 
discovered in the royal library, at Naples, 
the manuscript of an ancient Latin writer 
upon Husbandry, remarkable for the purity 
of its style, and the interesting subjects of 
whicb it treats. 

French- Egyptian Medal.—Many of our 
readers may remember an impudent hoax, 
played off some thirty years ago, by an 
intriguing Scotch bookseller, in London, in 
conjunction with an alderman of some ce- 
lebrity as an engraver, regarding an edition 
of Shakspeare, too splendid for use, and 
too costly, even for the unbounded enthu- 
siasm for that autbor which Garrick had 
maneuvred to excite. The subscribers to 
Boydell’s Shakspeare were to have their 
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names enrolled upon vellum, and the docu- 
ment to be consigned to immortality, in the 
British Museum, while a medal struck, in 
honour of the bard of Avon, was likewise to 
bear each subscriber’s name, &c. &c. &c. 
é&c. A similar expedient bas now been had 
recourse to by a French printer, distinguished 
for wearing out the patience of all the sub- 
scribers to the interminable works which are 
issuing from his hands—this is M. Pan- 
kouche. The voluminous description of 
Egypt by the French savans is well known. 
Were there no other than the internal evi- 
dence of the inaccuracy of this work, the 
Frenchified air of all the figures, would 
be sufficient; however, this work is to be 
re-printed, but the expense is great, and it 
must be done by subscription. A medal is 
announced, to perpetuate the names of all 
who subscribe to this truly national under- 
taking, &c. &c. M.Champollian designs 
the medal, at least describes it, and with 
the characteristic effrontery of his nation, and 
the peculiar assurance which has fallen to his 
exclusive share, positively denies that any 
other nation beside his own has contributed to 
dispel the darkness which hung over Egypt; 
or any person except himself has advanced 
one step in decyphering the hieroglypbics. 
Why will France, who possesses so much of 
which to be proud, encourage the preten- 
sions of this weak man? Whatever he may 
have subsequently done, Dr. Young first 
opened the path, to follow it was compara- 
tively easy. But the most ridiculous part 
of this farce is the execution of the medal; 
on the obverse side of which, in a border of 
Egyptian gods and godesses, is the genius of 
France, bolding a standard in one hand, 
with the singular impertinence of a cock for 
its device ; while the other is designed to 
raise a veil, beneath whici the genius of 
Egypt has been concealed; her back is 
supported against a crocodile, who has 
turned its tail upon the Frenchman, but in 
apparent surprise, has moved round its head 
into a position parallel to its body—a degree 
of flexibility of which even a snake might 
be jealous. 

The Institutes of Gaius.—This work, 
recently discovered in italy by some German 
literati, is the elementary book of Roman 
law, which the professors (antecessores) at 
Rome, placed iu the hands of youth, as we 
learn from one of the constitutions of Jus- 
tinian, who from these very Institutes of 
Gaius derived the greater number of those to 
which his name is attached. They were 
known to the world only by some fragments 
tobe met with in the Digest, and by what is 
contained in the Brevarium Alaricianum, 
when in 1816, M. Niebuhr deciphered in a 
palimpsestus of the library of the chapter of 
Verona the first pages of a book, which was 
at length entirely restored by the labours of 
Messrs. Goesched, Bekher, and Hoburg. 
Soon after the publication of this discovery, 
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this new classic, containing the elements of a 
legislation more than three bundred years 
anterior to that of Justinian, and of which 
the various branches ceased to be in harmony 
when that emperor introduced very many 
innovations, some of which were inconsistent 
with the ancient principles, was introduced 
wherever the study of the civil law was 
pursued. A corrupted text, however, and 
general inaccuracy rendered the work at least 
difficult to be undesrtool; but a French 
advocate, M. Boulet, has just succeeded in 
amending the text which he has translated for 
the benefit of other jurisconsults ; and we 
may now express a hope to see the original 
work issue from one of our university presses, 
a worthy companion to those with which 
classical literature has been enriched by the 
labours of the Abbe Maio. 

Mean Equatorial Temperature.—Baron 
Humboldt, as a result from his own obsérva- 
tions in America, was led to consider the 
mean temperature of the Equator as 81° 5. 
—Otber investigations seem to indicate that 
it cannot be placed higher than 83° Fahrenbeit 
nor lower than 81°. Generally speaking 
let T represent the mean temperature of any 


latitude L, then, according to Mayer, the © 


equatorial temperature may be represented 

by = —— Dr. Brewster represents it as 
Cos? L 

T 


Cos L. 

Ornithology.—lIt is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that in works on zoology, the al- 
batross is always mentioned as peculiar to 
the southern bemisphere. Although the 
occurrence of the bird in the north Pacific 
has attracted but little attention, it was 
ascertained long ago by Mr. Meuzies, is 
recorded in Vancouvre’s voyage, and was 
observed pear the shores of New Albion, hy 
Mr. Scouler, ina toyage to those regions, 
performed in the years 1824-5. It is also 
worthy of notice, that though the albatross 
is so common on both sides of the tropics in 
the Pacific, no one has ever detected it in 
the Northern Atlantic Ocean. Alfter_repeat- 
ed examinations and dissections, Mr. S. 
could detect no difference either in its ex- 
ternal appearance or internal structure, from 
that of the D. Fuliginora, taken off the 
coast of Terra del Fuego. 

Nebula in Orion.—A small star, between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth magnitude, 
has recently been discovered by Mr. Struve, 
near the trapezium, in the nebula, in the 
sword-handle of Orion, and if it be not a 
new star, which seems most probable, it must 
occasion some surprise, that as it is distinctly 
visible with a mirror of twelve inches aper- 
ture, it should have escaped the observation 
of the able astronomers in this country, who 
have directed their attention to this magni- 
ficent object, 
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MONTHLY THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Competition is good in all things; and 
the rivalry of the two great theatres has 
stirred them up tu more activity than we have 
seen for some years, A farce from the 
French, a revival from some obsolete writer 
among ourselves, and a melodrame from 
Heaven knows where, were the usual spring 
regimen of a London audience. Times are, 
however, altered ; and we may congratulate 
the town on the transatlantic vigour which 
has roused up the diligence of Covent Garden. 
Morton’s play still continues in the land of 
the living, hus passed its twentieth night—a 
rare longevity for merriment five acts long ; 
and due perbeps to a little skill in theatrical 
doctorship. But, let the cause be what it 
will, we are glad of it for the sake of the in- 
genious, dexterous, and pleasant writer. We 
hope to see Morton stimulated by this suc- 
cess, and that be will give us another Sir 
Abel Handy and his family before be quits 
ibe pen, and draws on the treasury of his 
good-humour no more, 

Mr. Peake, who is rising in reputation, has 
produced an amusing farce, ** The £100 
Note,” founded on the adventures of Mr. 
James Bradshaw in chase of Miss Tree, and 
a little fromthe French—a sin, now so regu- 
larly practised, as to have become perfectly 
venial, and therefore not recorded with any 
hope of putting the aifthor to the blush. The 
adventure was natural enough, and yet suffi- 
ciently eccentric for the artist’s purpose; and 
however Mr. James Bradshaw may relish this 
public remembrance of his flame, or bis 
bride hear the history of the hundred pounds 
with which he tried to win his tardy way, 
the public have had their laugh; and Mr. 
Peake, we miy suppose, has felt his genius 
plumed for a new flight into the world of 
ridicule, 

When we talked of venial plunder, we li- 
mited ourselves to the foreign stage. There 
the spoil is from the Egyptians—they can af- 
ford it—the thing is prolific; and, whutever 
might have been thought once about the 
want of invention—which sends men to ex- 
plore the highways of the continent, pen in 
hand—the art is now perfectly common; is 
rather to a man’s credit, as it implies at once 
the being able to read French, and to steal 
dexterously ; and has become even gentle- 
muan-like, if being adopted by all gentlemen 
who contemplate the honours of farce, can 
raise it into such distinction. 

But we rather dislike tricking ; if we 
might venture on any opinion on this delicate 
subject, in this delicate age of stock-jobbing, 
mining companies, and the glories of Greek 
speculations. It is also not pleasant to us 
to be reminded that we are sinking into that 
time of life when gentlemen are presunied 
to lose their memories, and the act of yes- 
terday is forgotten before to-morrow. Nor 
is it altogether grateful to our feelings of the 
honour duefrom authors to the muse, to see an 
experienced and well charactered,person of 
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the profession, forced to mount the pillory of 
all the newspapers, and after a persevering 
pelting, compelied to a tardy acknowledg- 
ment of trespass. Yet all this has been 
inflicted on the feelings of mankind, in the 
shape of the piece of dexterity, “ Englishe 
men in India, an Opera.”? This performance 
was brought forward, after long preparation, 
by a concealed author; was to produce a 
prodigious sensation, and, us those in the 
secret whispered, such was the manager’s 
rapture, that he had gone the generous and 
unparalleled length of paying for it before- 
hand.”” The Opera appeared. It was 
pleasant enough, had some very good scenes, 
mingled with some which were very suffi- 
cient foils to them. The music was of that 
kind, which Bishop, a man who looks with 
an uncommonly predictive eye through 
the columns of modern authorship, appro- 
priates to the short-lived ; it was light, plea- 
sant, transitory; and, if it could not give 
immortality to either the composer or the 
piece, yet did credit to both. The acting 
was as good as the dialogue could possibly 
sustain. Miss Kelly was all animation, and 
shewed a power of pleasant mimicry, which 
We suppose is inherent in the profession, but 
which this cleverest of all soubrettes, flirts, 
and boarding-school misses, had not condes- 
cended to exbibit before. Mrs. Davidson was 
vulgarly fashionable and fashionably vulgar 
to the life. Dowton, the perfection of rich 
yet easy acting, as be always is; and Har 

ley, animated, grotesque, and laughable as 
ever, was tailor turned gentleman. Guttie’s 
Frenchmen had but one fault, but that was 
large enough to hide all others. His broken 
French is so completely mumbled into jar- 
gon, that he might as well have been playing 
on the Boulevards, or have been spouting 
Ethiopic. Every syllable is lost to the 
audience, and the dialogue is restricted to 
the interval between the actor’s mouth and 
Lose. 

“ Englishmen in India” prospered in the 
smiles of the morning critics, with whom 
u rather vigorous canvass is supposed ge- 
nerally to take place on those occasions, 
and the amateur world was congratulated on 
the turning up of a new writer, whose jests 
were not the palpable evisceration of Joe 
Miller; and whose plot, persons, and dia- 
logue, were not the open burglary of the 
Paris Diligence. Suddenly, however, a light 
broke in upon the world. A paragraph 
shewed its ominous face in some morning 
paper, announcing that the new Opera was 
un old opera, written by Cobb, of the India 
House, some twenty or thirty years ago; 
and therefore, as being presumed to be fairly 
out of the memories of the mature, and 
never in the memories of the young at all, 
was taken as fair game for some theatrical 
hunter after the stray geese of our forefathers. 
The bint set the angry amateurs on the 
alert, and in a few days after, the public 
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were presented with the whole of the jests, 
and three-fourths of the dialogue in a popu- 
lar work, and there was thenceforth nothing 
to do but to confess the whole plunder. This 
was done at last, with the usual grace of 
gentlemen detected; and by an ingenious 
partition, the affair was divided between 
Kelly, who was dead, and Diamond, who 
is yet among the living. A third partner 
should have been taken into the firm, and 
we hope that our American friend, the 
manager, will feel it his duty on similar 
occasions, to anticipate public discovery : 
and if he does produce réchauffés, at least 
not call us to adore them as fresh provision. 
The matter might have been done without 
any injury to the piece or the proprietor- 
ship. Cobb was at least as pleasant a dra- 
matist as Diamond; “ Love in the East,” 
as lively a title as ‘‘ Englishmen in India,” 
and the thing besides would not have 
required such an expenditure of rival para- 
graph, tardy acknowledgment, and clumsy 
apology. The truth is, that the public does 
not like the look of deception; and we 
hope that the parties will be awake to the 
advantage of fact in future. 

Far be it from us to say that the lesson 
has worked its effect beyond the walls of 
Drury Lane. But it is at least gratifying to 
know at last, that the “ new comedy” so 
long announced as coming from the pen of 
Mr, Poole, a writer from whose pleasantry 
the public has received so much amusement, 
and has a right to expect so much more, is 
at length announced as a revival from Shir- 
ley. We shall thus avoid the disappointment 
of dulness from the pen of our best farce 
writer—for Shirley will of course, return 
speedily to the shelf whence he came—the 
ingenious reviver’s popularity will be still in 
bloom ; and we shall not be compelled to 
puzzle our own sagacity in the detection, 
nor extort newspaper apologies from a man 
of merriment, who is so much better em- 
ployed in fabricating Paul Prys from the 
rude material of mankind. 

The “‘ Revenge” has been played at Co- 
vent Garden, with success. Young’s Zanga 
is capital. It is no high compliment to the 
features of a handsome man to say, that he 
looks the perfect villain. But Young’s fine 
countenance is singularly capable of that 
mixture of scorn, subtlety, and boldness, 
which makes him the unrivalled repre- 
sentative of the Jagos and the whole 
class of stage dissemblers. We limit this 
character of his visage, however, to the 
drama, and leave the actor to pass among 
the other well-looking population of the west- 
énd, for the very respectable and gentleman- 
like personage that he unquestionably is. 

The Oratorios are about to begin at both 
theatres, and at both to be under the conduct 
of Bishop; a Herculean task, which if the 
director can tolerably accomplish, will do no 
slight credit to his intelligence and activity. 
One Oratorio, the usual avant courier 
ot the season, has been already periorm- 
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ed, some weeks since. It was a clever 
avd popular selection, well performed, 
und what makes an important feature in 
those affairs, well attended. A fragment 
of an Oratorio, or Sacred Cantata, from 
Milton’s Battle of the Angels, produced a 
strong impression of Bishop’s future success, 
should he turn to the composition of a full 
oratorio. It was brief, but highly animated, 
picturesque, and bold. Some of its bursts 
of barmony reminded us even of Handel; a 
high praise for any composer, past, present 
or to come; and which if Bishop can realize 
oo a larger scale, will place bis name in a 
rank, to which no charm of canzonet or 
cavatina, neither stage chorus nor Overture, 
will raise him nor apy man, A great 
oratorio is, like a great tragedy, the consum- 
mation of the respective triumphs of music 
and poetry; and we may well congratulate 
the age when it shall find a genius compe- 
tent to either. 

The King’s Theatre goes on spiritedly. 
‘** La Gazza Ladra”’ which contends for the 
mastery with “ Il Barbiere di Sevilla,” and 
contains, perhaps, as much characteristic 
and delicious music as Rossini ever crowded 
into one Opera, has been played with much 
success. Mademoiselle Ayton, a new singer, 
imported from the foreign stage, and,certainly 
highly tasteful and accomplished artiste, 
is the prima donna of the opera, and sus- 
tains the part with a skill calculated to add 
to the popularity of the singer and the esta- 
blishment. “ La Schiava” has been played 
occasionally, in which Madame Caradori, 


as the heroine, exhibits the same delicacy, 


and feminine grace which first made her a 
favourite; and is rapidly adding to those 
merits, an improvement in the volume, 
style, and facility of her singing. She must 
still throw additional animation into her 
acting; for languor is tolerable only in fine 
ladies who have nothing to do, and five 
gentlemen who can do nothing. The cha- 
racter of the sleeping beauty, however 
romantic in description, or in the boudoirs 
of high life, the flattest of all lives, is the 
least attractive on the stage; and if it be 
possible, this very interesting young actress 
should add the charm of movement to the 
charm of melody. The public feel an in- 
creased interest in Madame Caradori, from 
the respectability of a conduct, which 
throws so many of even the clever persons 
of the drama, to such an unmeasureuble 
distance. We wish to see her acquire the 
only merit she wants, and to assume the 
rank upon the stage to which she is entitled 
by ber natural gifts, and her personal pro- 
priety. A new ballet is promised, which 
we believe has been the rage in Paris. A 
new opera is in rebearsal, and al! is activity, 
the true secret of success. Madame Sontag, 
the terror of all fathers whose estates are 
entailed, and the admiration of German and 
French mankind, is coming over; and on 
the whole, we are threatened with a most 
brilliant season. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 

A new Comedy, by the Author of Athens, 
is very nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Sweet, the celebrated botanist, is en- 
gaged preparing a work to be entitled Flora 
Australasia : it will consist of Portraits of the 
finest Plants native of New Holland and the 
South-Sea Islands, correctly coloured from 
living specimens. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., M.P., bas in the 
press, and nearly ready, a volume on Paper- 
Money, Banking, and Over-trading, which 
will contain those parts of the Evidence taken 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which explain the Scotch System of 
Banking. 

At the Russell Institution, Great Coram- 
street, Three Series of Lectures are now in 
course of delivery—On the Application of the 
Chemical Arts to the Conveniences of Life, 
by Mr. C. F. Portiogton; Lectures on English 
Poetry, by H. Neele, Esq. ; and on the Sources 
and Nature of Terrestrial Heat and Light, by 
E. W. Brayley, jun., Esq. 

In one volume, post 8vo, the Lettre de 
Cachet, a tale. 

The Rev. Julius Hare, and C. Thirlwall, 
Esq., Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ure preparing for publication a Translation 
of the Second Edition of Niebubr’s Roman 
History, undertaken in concert with the Au- 
thor. 

Reynolds, the engraver, is at present em- 
ployed on an admirable likeness of Captain 
Parry, from a picture by Haines ; the print, 
which is of a size to allow of its being placed 
in a 4to volume, will appear in March. 

Constable's Miscellany will be published in 
the order as follows :— 

1, Adventures of British Seamen in the 
Southern Ocean: Edited by Hugh Murray, 
Esq., F.R.S-E. Three Numbers, or One 
Volume, will appear on 10th March. 

2. Memoirs of the Marchioness of Laroche 
Jaquelin, the War in La Vendee, &c. From 
the French. With Preface and Notes by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart.—Three Numbers, or One 
Volume, will appear on 3}st March. 

3. Converts from Infidelity; or Lives of 
Eminent Individuals who have renounced 
Sceptical and Infide] Opinions, and embraced 
Christianity. By Andrew Crichion, 2 vols., 
or 6 Numbers, Volume First will appear on 
21st April. 

4. Table Talk; or Selections from the 
Ana ; containing Extracts from the different 
Collections of Ana, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish.—One Volume will appear on June 2d. 

5. Birman Empire.—An Account of the 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 
1795; by Michael Symes, Esq., Major in his 
Majesty’s 76th Regiment.—Narrative of the 
late Military and Political Operations in the 
Burmese Territory; from Communications 
of an Officer in the British Army, and other 


Authentic Sourcesof Information. Two Vo- 
lumes will appear 23d June and 14th July. 

Mr. Babbuge has nearly completed for 
publication, a Table of the Logarithms of 
Natural Numbers to Seven Figures. This 
work was undertaken for the use of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey of Ireland, and has been 
corrected with the greatest care ; in doing 
which, several errors have been detected, 
which run through almost all known tables. 

Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq., will shortly 
publish, in one 4to volume, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated by upwards of 100 wood-cuts 
of Arms, The Siege of Carlaverock* a French 
Poem, containing an account of the Siege 
and Capture of Carlaverock Castle, in Scot 
land, by King Edward the First, in June 
1301, with a description of the Arms and 
Merits of each Knight in the English Army 
who was present on the occasion; written 
soon after that event. With a Transhation ; 
an Historical and Topographical Account of 
the Castle ; and Memoirs of all the Indivi- 
duals who are mentioned. 

Davidica: Twelve Practical Sermons on 
the Life and Character of David, King of 
Israel, by Henry Thomson, M.A., of St. 
Jobu’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Minis- 
ter of St. George’s, Camberwell. 

Flirtation ; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 

Falkland. In 1 vol. post Svo, 

The History of George Godfrey, related 
by himself. In3 vols. 

Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow- 
street Officer ; drawn from his private Me- 
moranda. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales from the German, with Lithographic 
Sketches; by a Lady. 

Mr, Bowring has in the press a volume of 
the Poetical and Popular Literature of the 
Servians, intended to fill up one of the 
chasms which have hitherto prevented the 
English reader from taking as comprehensive 
a view of the Modern, as contradistinguished 
from Classical Minstrelsy. 

The Pocket Road-Book of Ireland, on the 
plan of Reichard’s Itineraries, intended to 
form a companion to Leigh’s Road-Book of 
England, &e. 

A Life of the eminent Dr. Jenner is in pre- 
paration by Dr. Baron,, who attended him 
in bis last moments, and received all his 
papers, to enable him to become his biogra- 

her. 

Verbal Analysis of L’Histoire de la Con- 
juration contre Venise par St. Real, adapted 
to teaching on the Hamiltonian System, as 
well as for Private Study; with a Treatise 
on the Conjugation of French Verbs, from 
the Cours de Langue Frangaise of P. A. Le- 
mare, by Ph. O. Skene, Esq. 

The Comic Songs of the late clever Actor 
Mr. Knight, in a uniform Collection; with 
the Music, chiefly composed by his eldest Son. 

Keeperat Home ; by the Author of Keeper’s 
Travels in search of his Master. 

2T?2 
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Latin Manuscript: M. Angelo Mai, to whom 
bibliography is already under so many obli- 
gations, has recently discovered in the Royal 
Academy at Naples, the Manuscript of an 
ancient Latin Treatise on Agriculture, re- 
markable for the purity of its style, and in- 
terest of its subjects, which is about to be 


nted. 

A Guide to Phrenology, with an illustra- 
tive Engraving, by Henry W. Dewhurst, Sur- 
geon, T.A.S., Author of a Dictionary of Ana- 
tomy, is in the press——Also preparing for 
publication, by the same, the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Eye, with an explanation 
of the Theory of Vision, with Engravings. 

A Posthumous Poem, ascribed to the cele- 
brated Tom Paine, and entitled The Religion 
of the Sun, is announced in a recent New 
York paper. 

The first number of Mr. Brockendon’s I!- 
lustrations of the Passes of the Alps, by which 
Italy communicates with France, Switzer- 
fand, and Germany, from Drawings made 
during the five Summers from 1821 to 1826, 
is nearly ready.—We believe that this able 
artist hes literally crossed the Alps forty 
times, in pursuit of this object. Me main- 
tains, that the pass of the Little Saint Ber- 
nard was undoubtedly the route of Hannibal. 

One Hundred and Twenty Engravings of 
Views in England and Wales, from Drawings 
by J.M.W: Turner ; with Descriptive and 
Historic Tlustrations by Mr. Lloyd, the En- 
gravings by Heath. 

The Living and the Dead, by a Country 
Curate, 

Messrs. Hosking and Jenkins, architects, 
will, ‘in the course of next month, publish 
No.1, of a Selection of Architectural and 
other Ornaments, Greek, Roman, and Ita- 
lian, drawn from the Originals, in various 
Museums and buildings in Italy. The work 
‘will be completed in eight parts, to appear at 
intervals of six weeks, 

Professor Lee’s Lectures on the Hebrew 
Language, which have been so long in 
preparation, ure now nearly ready for pub- 
lication, and will appear in the course of 
the ensuing month. 

The Rev. Greville Ewing has just com- 
pleted a new Edition of his Scripture Lexi- 
con, very considerably enlarged, and adapt- 
ed to the general reading of the Greek 
Classics. , 

M. W. Orme is preparing the Memoirs, 
Correspendence, and other Remains of Mr. 
Jobn Urquhart, late of the University of St. 
“Andrews, 

The Rev. John Noble Coleman, M.A., 
late of Queen’s College, Oxford, has in ihe 
press, Sixteen Sermons ; Doctrinal, Prac- 
tical, and Occasional; with illustrative 
Notes and Authorities. 

Preparing for publication, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
A new and interesting Work, entitled A 
General Compendium of ihe County His- 
tories of England; comprehending the 
History, Antiquities, Topography, &c. of 
every Couuty in England, 


List of New Works. 
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The Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A, F.S.A. 
is about to publish Foreign Topography, 
or an Encyclopedick Account, alphabeti- ° 
cally arranged, of the Ancient Remains in 


Asia, Africa, Europe (England excepted), ~ 


and America. 

, There is nearly ready a Series of Twenty- 
five Views of Pompeii, drawn on stone, 
after drawings by W. Light, esq. 

Colonel Trench proposes publishing a Col- 
lection of Papers, illustrated with explana- 
tory Plates, relating to the Thames Quay ; 
with Hints for some further improvements 
in the Metropolis. 

W. Allen’s History of Lambeth, with up- 
wards of a hundred engravings of curious 
objects connected with the Parish, is an- 
nouuced as nearly ready, by J. Nichols. 

Travels from India to England, by way 
of the Burman Empire, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, &c. in the Years 1825 and 26, 
containing a Chronological Epitome of the 
late Military Transactions in Ava. By 
James Edward Alexander, esq. H.P. late 
H.M. 13th Light Dragoons, in 4to. Also 
by the same Author, Sigurf Namah-I- 
Valaet, or Excellent Intelligence concern- 
ing Europe ; being the Travels of Shaikh 
Itesa Moodeen Moonshee in Great Britain 
and France. Translated from the Original 
Persian Manuscript into Hindoostanee, with 
an English Version and Notes. 

A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s ‘‘ Vindicution”’ 
isin the press. By John Allen, esq. 

No. II. of Robson’s Picturesque Views of 
all the English Cities, will be ready on the 
dst of April. 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, exemplified in a Series of Il- 
lustrations of, and Descriptive Dissertations 
on the Howse and Museum of J. Soane, esq. 
in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, will be published on 
the Ist of April, by J. Britton. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
ARCHITECTURE, &C. 

Specimens of the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Normandy. By Pugin and J. and H, 
Le Keux. No. IIT. containing 20 engravings 
illustrative of the Ancient Buildings of Caen, 
&e- The editor, Mr. Britton, announces in 
the present Number, that the whole of the 
letter-press will be given to the Subscribers 
with the next number, which finishes the 
work, in order to obviate the severe tax on 
literature of presenting eleven copies to so 
many public and private libraries, that are 
so amply endowed with the means of pur- 
chasing them. 

No, XVIII. of Tilustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London ; containing Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of Carlton Palace, 
the Church of St. Luke, at Chelsea, and also 
Remarks on Modern Gothic Architecture, 
&e. 

Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities. Nos. 
XXXVI. and XXXIX., the first being 
the concluding part of Exeter Cathedral, and 


























-British Revolution in 1688, 
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the other commencing the Hlustrations of 
oe 
HISTORY, &c. 

, of the Rise and Progress of the 
Upited States of North America till the 
By James 
Graham, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 8s. boards, 


RELIGION AND MORALS, &c, 

Scripture Stories from the New Testa- 
ment. 12mo. 6s. balf bound. 

Benson’s Plans of Sermons. Part VI. 6s, 
boards. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. 
By George D. Oyley, D.D. F.R.S. Rector 
of Lambeth. §8vo. 12s. boards. 

An Account of the Indexes both Prohi- 
bitory and Expurgatory of the Church of 
Rome. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Russell, 
Minister of Muthil, with a Prefatory Ad- 
dress and Biographical Sketch by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., and a few Sermons by the 
late Rev. John Russell, of Stirling. 8vo. 
12s. boards, 

The Third Volume of the History of the 
Refovmation of the Church of Eagland 
during the Reign of Edward the Sixth. By 
Henry Soames, M.A. 8vo. 18s. boards, 

The Consequences and Unlawfulness of 
Poaching. A Sermon preached in the 
Chapel of Winchester Bridewell. By the 
Rev. I. O. Zillwood, A.M., Chaplain to the 
County of Hants. 

The Expectations formed by the Assyrians 
that a Great Deliverer would appear about 
the time of our Lord’s Advent. By the 
Rev. F. Nolan. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

The Modern Jesuits, translated from the 
French of L’Abbé Martial Marcet De La 


Roche Arnauld. By Emile Lepage. i2mo. 
6s. boards. 
The Young Child’s Moralist. By M. 


4s. half bound. 
LAW. 

Cornish on the Law of Remainders. 
9s. boards. 

A Manual for passing Bills. 12mo, 7s, 
boards. 

Barnes on Real Property. Svo. 10s. bds. 

Lewin on the Law of Settlement. 12mo. 
12s. boards. 

The Law of Fixtures. 
18s. boards. 

Watkins on Conveyancing. By Coventry. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. boards, 

Watson on the Office of Sheriff. 8vo. 
18s. boards, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c, 


Mr. Bell’s Appendix to his Work on the 
Nerves. §8vo. 5s. boards, 

On the More Protracted Cases of Indiges- 
tion. By W. Philip,M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hawkins on Rheumatism, 8vo. 5s. bds. 

A Physiological Enquiry respecting the 
Action of Moxa, and its Utility in Inveterate 
Cases of Sicatica, Lumbago, Paraplegia, 


Aublay. 18mo. 


8vo. 


By Amos. §Svo. 
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Epilepsy, &c. By W. Wallace, M.R.I.A. 
8vo. Ss. boards, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sophocles Trageedia Septem Recencuit 
et brevibus Notis instruxit. C. S$. A. Brfurdt. 
Accedunt Schneider de Dialectis Sophoelis 
et Wonderi Conceptus Metrorum Sophoclis 
Cum Annotationibus et Indicibus, Sodofredi 
Hermanni. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. boards. 

A General View-of the Present System of 
Public Education in France. By David 
Johnston, M.D. Svo. 6s. 6d. boards, 

High Price of Bread. By a Warning 
Voice. 8vo. 6s. boards, 

A Compendious Spanish Grammar, in 
which the Language is Analysed on New 
and Simple Principles. By the Rev. F. 
Nolan. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Also in French, 
Italian, and Latin. 4s. each. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast, being a Key 
to Volney’s Ruins of Empires. By a Re- 
former. 3s. sewed. 

Mitchell’s First Lines of Science. 
7s. 6d. 

The Henley (on Thames) Guide, contain- 
ing a Description of the Town and adjacent 
Country, with 15“Lithographic Engravings. 
4s. boards. 

Reports relating to the Failure of the 
Rio Plata Mining Association, formed under 
an authority signed by his Excellency Don 
Bernardine Rivadavia. By Capt. Head, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Griffith’s New Historical Descrijtion of 
Cheltenham and its Vicinity. Dedicated 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. Il- 
lustrated with Copper-plate Engravings, and 
Maps of the Town and Vicinity, from the 
latest Surveys, also.a plan of Pittville. 8vo,. 
2nd Edit. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. boards, 

Nolan’s Key to Volney’s Ruins of Em- 
pires, 3s. sewed. 

Matthiae’s Herodotus. 2 vols. 
12s. sewed. 

Hooker and Greville’s Plates of the Ferns, 
Folio. 11. 5s. Coloured 21. 2s. 

Cucohbitti’s Italian Classics, 
Dande. 24mo, 10s, 6d. boards, 

A New System of Guaging and Timber 
Measuring, for Schools and for Practical 
Business. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

Napoleon in the other World; a Narra- 
tive written by Himself, and found at St. 
Helena, at the foot of his Tomb. By Xengo- 
Tee-Foh-Tche, Mandarin of the Third Class. 
8vo. 12s. French 10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
London. Volume XV. Part I. Price 11. 10s. 

Jones on the Greek Article. 12mo. 4s, 
boards. 

Mayo’s Outlines of Physiology. 8vo. 14s, 
boards. 

Crook’s Manual of Phrenological Organs. 
Is. 6d. 

Beren’s Selections from the Works of 
Addison. 12mo,. 4s. 6d. bourds. 

Hansard’s Debates. Vol, XIV: Royal 
8vo. Il. tts. 6d. boards, 


12mo. 


12mo, 


Vol. I ‘ 
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The Georgics of Virgil, edited by W. 
Sotheby, esq., with Metrical Translations 
in the Italian, Spanish, French, German, and 
English Languages, in onevolume. Royal 
folio. Price 51. 5s. 

Mercantile Time Table, shewing at One 
View the number of Days to every Dey in 
the Year from any other Date, chiefly de- 
signed to assist Bankers, Merchants, cc. in 
the calculation of Interest on Accounts Cur- 
rent. By J.J. Lightfoot. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Remarks on Certain Modern Theories re- 
specting Rents and Prices. 3s. 

Parliamentary Review for the Session of 
1826. 8vo._ 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Pbhrenological Journal. No, XIII. 
Price 4s. 

The Pocket Encyclopedia of Natural 
Phenomena, for the Use of Mariners, Shep- 
herds, Gardeners, Husbandmen, and others ; 


being a Compendium of Prognostications of 


the Weather, Signs of the Seasons, Periods 
of Plants, and other Phenomena in Natural 
History and Philosophy. By T. Forster, 
M.B. F.L.S. M.A.S. and M.M.S., &c. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Sovereignty of the Great Seal main- 
tained against the One Himdred and Eighty- 
eight Propositions of the Chancery Commis- 
sioners; in a Letter to the Right Hon. The 
Lord High Chancellor. By Francis Paul 
Stratford, esq. 8vo. 3s. 

Flagellum Parliamentarium ; being Sar- 
castic Notices uf nearly 200 Members of the 
first Parliament after the Restoration, A.D. 
1661 to1678. Neatly printed from a con- 
temporary M.S, in the British Museum. In 
small 8vo. 4s, 

Catholic Emancipation Considered on 
Protestant Principles. In a Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool. By an Irish Member of 
Parliament 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Viscount Milton, M.P. By 
ove of his Constituents. 2s. 

Historical References. By Henry Howard, 
(of Corby Castle) esq.' Is. 

Views on the Subject of Corn and Cur- 
rency. By Thomas Joplin, esq. 4s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


Letters from Cockney Lands, containing 
an Identification of the Author of Almack’s 
and other Subjects. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Dame Rebecca Berry, or Court Scenes 
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and Characters in the Reign of Charles II. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 

Tales of a Pilgrim, Post 8vo. 
boards. 

The Valleys, or Scenes and Thoughts from 
Secluded Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

Alma Mater, or Seven Years at the 
University of Cambridge. By a Trinity 
Man. In 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 

Truckleborough Halil. A Novel. In 
3 vols, post 8vo. II. 8s. 6d, 

The Natchez, an Indian Tale. By the 
Viscount Chateaubriand, in English. 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 11. 4s. boards, 

Holland Tide, or Munster Popular Tales, 
In one volume, small 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Rockavon. A Tale of the Thirteenth 
Century. 15s. boards. 

A School for Grown Chidren, in Five Acts. 
By W. Morton. 

Stories of Chivalry, and Vagaries in quest 
of the Wild and the Whimsical. By,Pierce 
Shalton, gent. 7s. boards. 


10s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


Dyche’s Specimens of British Poetesses. 
Post 8vo. , 10s. 6d. 

Alma and Brione. 
and II. 

The Return of Theseus. 
Scene. 

Crockford House, a Rhapsody, with a 
Rymer in Rome, 1826. 

Valentine Verses, or Lines of Truth, Love, 
and Virtue. By the Rev. Richard Cobbold, 
A.M. containing two Portraits, and illustrated 
with upwards of one bundred Original De- 
signs, drawn and executed by the Author. 
In one volume, 8vo. 30s. boards. 


A Poem. Cantos I. 


A Dramatic 


TRAVELS, &c. 


Sketches of Persian Life. and Manners 
from the Journal of a Traveller in the East. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Travels in Mesopotamia, including a 
Journey to the Ur of the Chaldees, and the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. By J. S. 
Buckingham, esq., Author of Travels in 
Palestine, &c. In one volume, 4to. with 
maps and engravings. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and 
Cofier Land. Post 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Jolliff’s Letters from Greece. 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


MISS BENGER, 

By the death of this truly estimable wo- 
man, the literary world has been deprived 
of one of its most useful ornaments; and her 
extensive circle of attached friends, has ex- 
perienced a loss which will not easily be 
repaired.— By an affectionate tribute to her 
memory, from the pen of Miss Lucy Aikin, 
we learn that Elizabeth O. Benger, was 


born in the city of Wells, in the year 1778. 
Her father was a pureer in the navy; and, 
having experienced many reverses of for- 
tune, he, at his death abroad, in 1796, left 
his wife and his daughter, the subject of this 
sketch, with a very slender provision. For 
some years after this event, Miss Benger 
continued with her mother in Wiltshire, 
where her friends and relations were nu- 
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merous. Though her connexions were not 
literary, the love of literature was her early 
passion. Miss Benger has herself related, 
“That, inthe want of books which she at 
one time suffered, it was her common prac- 
tice to plant herself at the window of the 
only bookseller’s shop in the little town 
which she then inhabited, to read the open 
pages of the new publications there dis- 
played, and to return again day after day, to 
examine whether by good fortune, a leaf of 
any of them might have been turned over.” 
About the age of twelve, by the advice, we 
are told, of a judicious, though unlearned 
friend, she was sent to a boy’s school, to be 
instructed in Latin. In the country, as well 
as in London, strange things are sometimes 
done! At fifteen she is said to have written 
and published a poem, which, though im- 
perfect, evinced considerable genius. 

About the year 1802, Miss Benger with 
ker mother removed to London, where, 
principally through the friendship of Miss 
Sarah Wesley, she immediately fourd herself 
in superior society. By the late Dr. G. 
Gregory, and his wife, she was introduced to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, of whom she 
wrote and published many years afterwards, 
a highly interesting memoir. By the same 
friends, she was introduced to Mrs. Barbauld, 
znd to the late Dr. Aikin, with the various 
members of whose family, she ever preserved 
an affectionate intimacy. To the family of 
R. Smirke, Esq. R. A., especially to that 
gentleman’s accomplished daughter, she was 
also warmly attached. Amongst her nu- 
merous literary connexions should be parti- 
cularly mentioned Mrs, Joanna Baillie, the 
Misses Porter, &c.; and Miss Aikin has 
most truly observed, that “she was often 
able to assemble round her humbie tea-table 
names, whose celebrity would have at- 
tracted attention in the proudest saloons of 
the metropolis.” 

Miss Benger’s first wishes were to write for 
the stage ; but it was not for a mind like 
hers to submit to the injustice and caprice of 
managers, or the insolence of upstart players. 
Her poem on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, possessed considerable merit. 

She afterwards published two novels anony- 
mously, Biography, however, appears to 
have been her forte. Her Memoirs of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Memoirs of John Tobin, 
Notices of Klopstock and his Friends, pre- 
fixed to a translation of their letters from the 
German, her Life of Anne Boleyn, Memoirs 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Memoirs of 
the Queen of Bohemia, each in succession 
experienced a highly favourable reception, 
and are all standard works. At the period 
of her decease, she had been some time em- 
ployed on Memoirs of Henry IV. of France, 
which, as they are announced for early pub- 
lication, were, we presume, nearly if not 
quite finisbed. 

Miss Benger’s health was generally deli- 
cate. She had been confined some weeks by 
a rheumatic fever ; but her death, we believe, 
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was not anticipated. She died at her apart- 
ments in Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, on 
the 9th of January. Her mother, with whom 
she resided, is yet living and in active health. 
— Miss Benger’s mind was richly stored with 
historical and general information; her con- 
versation was cheerful, lively, and even elo- 
quent. She was a most amiable, kind, and 
benevolent minded woman, 





MALTE BRUN, 

Conrad Malté Brun, distinguished as a 
geographical, historical, and political writer, 
was born in 1775, in the Danish province of 
Jutland. His father’s family was one of the 
first in Jutland ; and possessing the nomina- 
tion to several benefices in the Lutheran 
church, he sent bis son to the University of 
Copenhagen, to study theology and take his 
degrees. While there, however, he suffered 
his taste in the Belles Lettres to supersede 
theological pursuits ; he published a volume 
of poems, and undertook the management 
of a Theatrical Review. Atthe University, 
however, he acquired that lofty power of 
reasoning which he was enabled afterwards 
to apply with so much success on various 
subjects. His father was of the aristocratic 
party which called for a war with France ; 
but he espoused the cause of freedom, and 
wrote in favour of the emancipation of the 
peasants and the liberty of the press; and, 
a party baving arisen which demanded the 
establishment of a free constitution, he be- 
came one of its most active members. In 
1796, he published The Cathechism of the 
Aristocrats; a biting satire against feu- 
dality und the coalition of sovereigns. Me- 
naced with a prosecution, he took refuge in 
Sweden; and while there, be published a 
volume of poems which required for him the 
encouragement and approbation of the Aca- 
demy of Stockholm. When Count Bern- 
stoff was on his death bed, he recommended 
to the Prince Royal to recal Malté Brun, and 
employ -him in some diplomatic capacity. 
Accordingly, in 1797, he returned to Den- 
mark, and was favourably received ; but, 
having publicly attacked certain ministerial 
measures, he was again under the necessity 
of seeking an asylum in Sweden. Soon 
afterwards he removed to Hamburgh; and 
it is said to have been about this period that 
be became either the founder, or one of the 
most active members of a secret society, 
called the United Scandinavians; the object 
of which was to unite the three kingdoms of 
the north into one federative republic. This 
project excited so much, alarm, that Paul of 
Russia, and Gustavus of Sweden, demanded 
from the Danish government, the punishment 
of its authors. In consequence, a prosecu- 
tion was commenced against Malté Brun, 
who was then in Paris, and he was sentenced 
to bavishment. He settled in Paris in 1799, 
devoting himself to literary employment. In 
conjunction with Mentelle, he published, be- 
tween 1804 and 1807, “ Political, Pbysical, 
and Mathematical Geography,” in sixteen 
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volumes, 8vo, On the reputation obtained 
by that work, the proprietors of the Journal 
Des Debats, requested him to join in the 
editorship of that paper. He accepted the 
invitation; and, excepting for one brief in- 
terval, he devoted himself to that laborious 
duty to the very day of his death, Only one 
hour before be expired, he traced a few lines 
for the Juurnal, but had not strength to 
finish them. 

M. Malté Bran was acquainted with all 

the languages of Europe; he wrote French 
with the facility of a native; and he bad a 
thorough understanding of the character of 
all the European Cabinets. 
_ In 1807 appeared his Picture of Ancient 
and Modern Poland ; and in 1808, he com- 
menced a periodical work which is still con- 
tinued, under the title of Annals of Voyages 
and Travels, and of Geography and History. 
It is a faithful and learned analysis of all the 
voyages and travels, and of all the discoveries 
in modern times, In 1814 and 1815, he pro- 
duced another periodical, called the Specta- 
tor, which was completed in three volumes. 
Of his great work, his Summary of Universal 
Geography, six volumes have appeared; and 
the printing of the seventh and Jast volume 
is nearly finished. During the Hundred 
Days he published his Apology for Louis the 
Eighteenth ; and in 1825, appeared his Trea- 
tise on Legitimacy. During the last few 
months preceding his decease, he was em- 
ployed in the drawing up of a Dictionary of 
Univeral Geography, in one volume, which 
is in part printed. His labours were too 
great for his strength. His physical energies 
were rapidly giving way. An intervat of re- 
pe might have restored him ; but he neg- 
ected the counsels of friendship; and the 
moment that was to terminate his existence 
speedily arrived. For three days only he 
kept his room. He died on the 14th of 
December; and on the 17th his remains 
were interred in the Cemetry of the West ; 
where M. Eyries paid the tribute of his 
esteem and regret to his colleague, and M. 
de la. Renaudieré bade a last adieu to the 
man who had preceded him in his office. In 
the church Rue de Billettes, a funeral oration 
was pronounced by M. Boissand, the Lu- 
theran miinister.—M. Malté Brun has left a 
widow and two sons, 





JOHN NICHOLS, ESQ,., F.S.A. 

Johan, son of Edward and Anne Nichols, 
was born at Islington, on the 2d of February, 
1744-5. His original destination was the 
navy; but, in consequence of the decease of 
his maternal uncle, a lieutenant in that ser- 
vice, in 1751, the views of his family were 
altered; and, before he was quite thirteen, 
he was apprenticed to Mr. William Bowyer, 
the celebrated printer. To that gentleman 
he proved a most valuable and confidential 
assistant. He was not only a good classical 
scholar, but had considerable talent in poetry 
aud general literature. During his minority, 
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he wrote several essays on the manners of the 
age; and, from 176] to 1766, his productions 
in prose and in verse, made no inconsiderable 
figure in the Westminster Journal, and other 
periodicals. His attention to business was 
rather increased than diminished by his de- 
votion to literature. On the expiration of his 
term, Mr. Bowyer, in token of his high satis- 
faction, returned a moiety of his apprentice 
fee to his father; and as early as the year 
1766, he took him into partnership. In 
1767, Messrs. Bowyer and Nichols removed 
their office from Whitefriars to Red Lion- 
passage, Fleet-street, where it remained 
until a very few years since. The union 
existed upon the most cordial terms till the 
death of Mr. Bowyer, in 1777. 

In 1763, Mr. Nichols published two poeti- 
cal pamphlets ; Islington, a Poem, and The 
Buds of Parnassus; but bis first publication 
of consequence was a work on the origin of 
printing, in two essays, in 1774. This ob- 
tained most respectful notice, in foreign as 
well as in English literary journals.—Lord 
Marchmont, Drs. Birch, Parsons, Warton, 
and Farmer, Sir James Burrow, and Sir 
John Pringle, were now among the friends 
and patrons of Mr. Nichols, who was re- 
garded as the probable successor of Mr. 
Bowyer. Dean Swift was one of his great 
favourites; and, in 1775, he published a 
supplemental volume to Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
edition of that writer, He afterwards dis- 
played his editorial skill in a newly arranged 
edition of Swift's works, with numerous ad- 
ditions and biographical notes. This has 
long been regarded as the standard edition. 
In this, and his next publication, the original 
works in prose and verse of William King, 
L.L.D. with historical notes, in 1776, he was 
assisted by his friend Isaac Reed, the com- 
mentator on Shakspeare.—In 1778, Mr. 
Nichols obtained a share in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, of which he became the editor, 
and of which we believe, be retained the 
control until the time of his death. 

In 1779, in conjunction with Dr, Ducarel, 
and assisted by Richard Gough, Esq. the 
celebrated antiquary, he published the His- 
tory of the Royal Abbey of Bec, near 
Rouen; and some Account of the Alien Prio- 
ries, and of such Lands as they are known 
to have possessed in England and Wales. 
Mr. Gough had long been an able contributor 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and the inti- 
macy and friendship which subsisted between 
bim and Mr. Nichols, continued till his death, 
in 1809.—In 1780, Mr. Niehols published 
his Collection of Royal and Noble Wills—a 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
with Historical and Biovraphical Notes,— 
and commenced his Bibliotheca Topogra- 
phica Britannica, the completion of which 
employed ten years. In 1781, he published 
his Biographical Anecdotes of William Ho- 
garth, and his Biographical. Memoirs of 
William Jed, Including a Particular Account 
of his Art of Block Printing. In 1782, first 
appeared his Anecdotes of Bowyer, and of 
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many of his Literary Friends which, ulti- 
mately, passing through many succeeding . 
editions, became one of his most important 


and most valuable works. His next great 
work, which grew from several minor and 
distinct efforts, was his History of Leicester- 
shire, completed in 1815, in four large folio 
volumes, illustrated by pumerous plates. 
Amongst his other literary works may be 
particularly mentioned the Progresses and 
Roval Processions of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
Progresses of James I.; Ulustrationus of the 
Manners and Expenses of Ancient Times in 
England ; the History and Antiquities of 
Canonbury, with some Account of the Parish 
of Islington; the History and Antiquities of 
Lambeth Parish ; Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, &c. 

Ip 1784, Mr. Nichols wus elected a Com- 
mon Councilman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without; a situation which, with the interval 
of only one year, be beid until 1811, when 
he resigned his civic honours, In 1804, he 
served the office of master of the stationers’ 
company. The rooms of that company are 
decorated by several portraits presented by 
Mr. Nichols. 

This uble and worthy individual was not 
altogether without his share in the calamities 
of life. In the summer of 1803, be partially 
withdrew from business to a private residence 
in Islington, boping to pass the evening of a 
laborious life, in the calm enjoyment of do- 
mestic tranquillity, However, on the Sth of 
January, 1807, by an accidental fall, at bis 
house in Red Lion Passage, he had one of 
his thighs fractured; and, on ithe Sih of 
February, on the ensuing year, his printing 
office and warehou-es, with the whole of 
their valuable contents, were consumed by 
fire. Under each of these mislortunes, he 
displayed the utmost firmness and vigour of 
mind.—It is remarkable that, only three days 
before bis death, he affirmed that, though he 
could not then read any printed book, he 
could read manuscript. Of his death, which 
took place on the evening of Sunday, No- 
vember the 26th, he had no presevtiment. 
In the course of the preceding week, he had 
written two or three articles for his Magazine. 
On the evening mentioned, he had passed 
some cheerful hours with bis family, and was 
retiring to rest about ten o'clock. On reach- 
ing the lower staircase, accompanied by his 
eldest daughter, he said, witbout any parti- 
cular alteration of voice—‘*Give me your 
hand,’ and instantly sunk gently on his knees, 
and expired without a sigh or the slightest 
symptom of suffering. 

Mr. Nichols’s disposition was mild and 
amiable, charitable and benevolent. For 
rauny years he was Registrer or Honorary 
Secretary to the Literary Fund; an office 
which frequently enabled him to gratify the 
best feelings of his heart. Mr. Nichols mar- 
ried, first, in 1766, Anne, daughter of Mr. 
William Cradock; by whom, who died in 
1776, be had two daughters, one of whom 
married the Rev. J. Pridden, M.A., F.S.A., 
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and died in 1815; and the other is yet lir- 
ing: secondly, in 1778, Martha, daughter of 
Mr. William Green, of Hinckley, in Leices- 
tershire ; by whom, who died in 178%, he bad 
one son, Jobn Bowyer Nichols, and four 
daughters, the eldest of whom is married to 
John Morgan, Esq. of Highbury. He was 
interred in Islington churchyard, where the 
remains of his parents, and of all hischildren, 
who died before him, bad been buried. His 
funeral, though private, was attended by ell 
his adult male relations; and by his friends 
J. and W. Morgan, and W. Herrick, Esqrs., 
W. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S., A. Chalmers, Esq. 
F.S.A.; H. Eilis, Esq. F.R.S.; C. and B. 
Baldwin, G. Woodfail, aod J Jeaftreson, 
Esqrs. 





J. M. GOOD, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 


Dr. Good, who has been long known as a 
learned and accomplished writer and able mem- 
ber of the medical profession, formerly prac- 
tised as a surgeon and apothecary in Guildford- 
street; but, about seven years ago, he took 
out his diploma as M.D.—Dr. Good was the 
author and editor of numerous publications ; 
amongst which were the following: —A 
Dissertation on the Diseases of Prisons and 
Poor Houses, Svo. 1794;—The History of 
Medicine, as far as relates to the Profession 
of an Apothecary, I2mo. 17%5;—On the 
Best Method of Employing the Poor in 
Parish Work-bouses, 1798;—Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Alex. 
ander Geddes, Svo. 1803 ;—The Triumph of 
Britain, an Ode, 1803 ;—Song of Songs, or 
Sacred Idyils from the Hebrew, with Notes, 
1803 ;— Essay on Medical Techaology, 8vo. 
J810;—A Complete System of Medicine ;— 
A Translation of Lucretius on the Nature of 
Things, 2 vols. 4to.;—Tbe Book of Job, 
Translated from the Hebrew, &c.—Dr. Good 
was also one of the editors and principal 
writers of the Pantalogia, one of our best 
cyclopeedias on a small scale, 

This truly valuable member of society, 
died on the 2d of January, at the house of his 
daughter, at Shepperton. His death was occa. 
sioned by an inflammatory attack brought on 
by an exposure to cold. 





JOSRPH CRADOCK, ESQ., F.S. A. 

This gentleman, the senior Fellow of the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, was born about the 
year 1742. He served the office of High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire, in 1767. Tu early 
lile, be figured both in the fashionable and 
literary circles ; avd was honoured with the 
friendship of Johnson, Warburton, Hurd, 
Halifax, Parr, Reynolds, Burke, Perey, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Steevens, Nichols, and 
the whole of the Literary Club. About a 
twelvemonth ago, he published the first vo- 
lume of bis Literary and Miscelianeous 
Memoirs ; and a few weeks before his death, 
the second volume eppeared. He died at bis 
apartments in the Strand, on the 1léth of 
December; «nd on the 23d his remains were 
interred at the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
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The funeral service was performed by the 
Rev. G. T. Andrews, son of Mr. Cradock’s 
old friend, the late Dear of Canterbury. 
The Hon. H. Washington Shirley, J. P. 
Stratford, Master in Chancery, L. C. Hum- 
pey, Esq., Barrister, A. Chalmers, Esq., 
F.S.A., N. Carlile, Esq., F.S.A., and T. 
G. Pettigrew, F. 5. A. Esq., were pall-bearers 
on the occasion. The body was followed by 
his executors, John Bowyer Nichols, Esq., 
F.S.A., John Pearson, Esq., and William 
Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.; also by Geo. Dyer, 
Esq., John Britton, Esq., F.S.A., John 
Taylor, Esq., John Mayne, Esq., Thomas 
Cadell, Fsq., Dr. Nuttall, and many other 
gentlemen. 





THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

The Hon, and Right Rev. Edward Legze, 
born on the 4th of December, 1767, was the 
seventh son of William, second Ear! of Dart- 
mouth, by Frances Catherine, sole daughter 
and heir to Sir Charles Gunter Nicholl, K.B. 
He was consequently brother to the late and 
uncle to the present Earl.—He was educated 
at Rugby, and thence became a member of 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1789, he was 
elected to a Fellowship in All Souls’ Col- 
lege, where, on the 9th of June, 1791, he 
took the degree of B.C. L.; and, on the 6th 
of April, 1805, that of D.C.L. For many 
years he enjoyed the family living of Lewis- 
ham, in Kent, together with the Deanery of 
Windsor. The former he resigned at an 
earlier period, the latter in 1811. Dr. Legge’s 
correct conduct recommended him much to 
the notice of the late King ; and a bishopric 
was consequently expected for him by bis 
friends, some time before he was raised to 
that dignity. However, upon the demise of 
Dr. Jackson, Bishop of Oxford, in 1815, he 
was appointed to that See. In 1817, he 
was elected warden of All Souls; and from 
that period to the time of his decease, on the 
27th of January, in the present year, he re- 
sided chiefly at Oxford, where his loss is uni- 
versally felt and sincerely lamented. His 
Grace was one of the Governors of Green- 
wich Hospital. 





THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 

The Hon. and Right Rev. George Pelham, 
was the third son of Thomas, first Earl of 
Chichester by Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Frederick Meinhardt Frankland, Esq., son of 
Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. He was bro- 
ther to the late Earl of Chichester, whose 
death it was our task to record some months 
ago, and uncle to the present Earl. He was 
born on the 13th of October, 1766; and he 
married on the 14th of December, 1792, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Richard Rycroft, Bart. 

This nobleman was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He was at first intended for the 
army ; for some time he held a commission in 
the Guards; but afterwards he determined 
for the church. After his ordination he was 
successively promoted to be a Prebendary of 
Chichester, and Vicar of Hellivgley, and of 
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Bexhill, in Sussex. In 1802, on a vacancy 
of the See of Bristol, he received his degree 
of D. D. from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was made Bishop. On the translation 
of Dr. Fisher to the See of Salisbury, in 1807, 
Dr. Pelham succeeded him at Exeter; and, 
on the removal of Dr. Tomline to the See of 
Winchester, in 1820, Dr. Pelham was elected 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

His lordship was clerk of the closet to the 
king; aud visitor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and of Brazenose and Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. He published a Charge to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Bristol, in 1804; 
and a sermon, preached at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral at the yearly meeting of the charity 
schools in 1805.—His Lordship in general, 
was not a prominent speaker in the House 
of Peers; but, upon tbe trial of the late 
Queen Caroline, he shewed himself a warm 
supporter of the prosecution.—He died on 
the 7th of February last, in consequence of a 
severe cold which he caught in attending the 
funeral of the late Duke of York. 

The Right Rev. Father in God, Dr. John 
Kaye, Bishop of Bristol, has been elected 
Bishop of the See of Lincoln, in the room of 
Dr. Pelham. 





DR. COLLINSON. 

The Rev. Septimus Collinson, D. D. Pro- 
vost of Queen’s, the Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, and Prebendary 
of Worcester, was born about the year 1740. 
He became a member of the University in 
June, 1759; M.A. May, 13, 1767; B.D. 
February 10,1792; D.D. January 16, 1793; 
Provost of Queen’s, on the death of Dr. Fo- 
thergill, 1796 ; and Margaret Professor, on 
that of Dr. Neve, in 1798, 

The duties of his provostship, an appoint- 
ment which Dr. Collinson enjoyed for a longer 
period than any former provost, were dis- 
charged by him with just ability, diligence, 
and discretion ; and in his office of Professor, 
he laboured with unexampled efficiency and 
zeal. His Lectures on the 39 Articles of 
the Church of England, which he delivered 
in that capacity, evinced deep research, sound 
judgment, correct and enlarged views of re- 
ligion, and great moderation, So great was 
his anxiety to be useful, that he delivered a 
course of lectures at the age of 80; and he 
frequently preached before the University 
when he had arrived at a very advanced 
period of life. His sermons exhibited deci- 
sive proofs of a vigorous and acute mind, 
habituated to calm and patient inquiry, to 
close and accurate reasoning. His delivery 
was peculiarly impressive. Dr. Collinson’s 
character was distinguished by independence, 
liberality, and benevolence. Even to the 
close of his long life be retained unabated 
cheerfulness, and unimpaired energy of mind. 
His frame was weak and delicate ; yet, from 
regularity of habit hé enjoyed almost unin- 
terrupted good health; and he closed his 
earthly career at his lodge, after a very short 
illness, on the 23d of January. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS, 





List of Patents lutely Granted. 

To Robert Barlow, of Chelsea, for a new 
combination of machinery, or new motion, 
for superseding the ordinary crank in steam- 
engines, and other purposes where power is 
required—Sealed Ist Feb., 1827; for inrol- 
ment, 6 months. 

To J. F. Daniel, esq., of Gower-street, for 
his improvement in making gas—Ist Feb. ; 
6 months, 

To J.Oldham, of Dublin, for improvements 
in the construction of wheels designed for 
driving machines which are to be impelled by 
water, or by wind, and which improvements 
are applicable to propelling boats and other 
vessels—Ist Feb.; 6 months. 

To Ralph Hindmarsh, of Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, for an improvement in the construc- 
tion of capstans and windlasses—Ist Feb. ; 
6 months, 

Te R. Clerk and J. Stirling, of Glasgow, 
for certain improvements in air-engines for 
moving machinery—1st Feb.; 6 months, 

To J. White, of Southampton, for certain 
improvements in the construction of pistons 
or buckets for pumps—lIst Feb.; 6 months. 

To S. Parker, of Westminster, for improve- 
ments in the construction of lamps—lIst Feb. ; 
2 months. 

To Antoine Adolphe Marcellan Marboit, 
of Norfolk-street, Strand, for an improved 
machinery for working or cutting wood into 
all kinds of.mouldings, rebates, cornices, or 
any sort of fluted work—3d Feb; 6 months 

To Sir William Congreve, bart., of Cecil- 
street, Strand, fur a new motive power— 
Sth Feb. ; 6 months, 

To William Strahan, of Limehouse, for an 
improved apparatus for beating air by means 
of steam—12th Feb.; 6 months. 

To J. G. Christ, of Bishopsgate-street, for 
improvements in copper-plate and other plate 
printing—I4th Feb.; 6 months, 

To P. J. Heicsh, of America-square, for 
improvements in spinning cotton—2Uth Feb. ; 
2 months. 

To C, Barwell Cotes, esq., of Duke-street, 
Manchester-square, and W. Nicholson, of 
Manchester, civil engineer, for a new method 
of constructing gasometers, or machines or 
apparatus for holding and distiibuting gas for 
the purpose of illumination—20th Feb.; 6 
months. 

To William Benecke, of Deptford, gent., 
for a machine for grinding or crushing seeds 
and other oleaginous subsiances, for the pur- 
pose of extracting oil therefrom—20th Feb. ; 
6 months. 

To William Jefferies, of Radcliffe, for 
certain improvements in calcining or roasting 
and smelting, or extracting metals and semi- 
metals from various kinds of ores, and matter 
containing metals or semi-metals—20th Feb. ; 
6 months. 

To Pierre Erard, of Great Marlborough- 
street, for certain improvements in the cone 


struction of piano-fortes—20th Feb.; 6 

months, 

To A. Count de La Garde, of St. James’s- 
square, for a method of making paper from 
the bullen or ligneous parts produced from 
certain textile plants: in the process of pre- 
paring the same textile plants by the rural 
mechanical brake, and which substances are 
to be employed alone, or mixed with other 
suitable materials in the manufacture of paper 
—20th Feb.; 6 months. 

To Wm. Smith, of Sheffield, for an im- 
proved method of manufacturing cutlery and 
Other articles of hardware, with or by means 
of rollers—20th Feb.; 6 months. 

List of Patents, which, having been granted 
in March 1813, expire in the present 
month of March 1827. 

3. John White, London, for his machine 
Jor cooking without wood or coal. 

— James Thomson, Clithero, Lancashire, 
for a method of producing patterns on cloth 
previously dyed Turkey red, and made & 
cotton, or linen, or both. 

— Alexis Delahante, London, for @ 
method of making a green colour, and the 
application thereof to various useful pur- 
poses. 

— Richard Green, London, for his stirrup 
with a spring in the eye, and a spring 
bottom, to prevent persuns being dragged 
in the stirrup. 

— Sir Thomas Cochrane (Lord), for his 
method af mere completely lighting cities, 
towns, and villages. 

— Frederic Hanek, London, for his im- 
provements in musical instruments. 

— Joshua Stoplord, Belford, Northumber- 
land, for his mangle, to be called “ the 
complete family accommodation mangle.” 

— William Mitchell, Edinburgh, for his 
important discovery in the manufacture of 
soap. 

9. Benjamin Merriman Combes, London, 
for an improved apparatus for the cooking 
or dressing of victuals, and possessing other 
advantages in lessening the consumption of 
Suel. 

13. George Duncan, Liverpool, for several 
improvements in the different stages of rope 
making, and in machinery adapted thereto. 

— Sigismund Rentzech, London, for his 
hydrostatical or pneumatical chronometer. 

— Robinson Kitts, Woolwich, flor his 
double coned revolving axle for carriages. 

— Benford Decon, Islington, for an im- 
proved method of applying air for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes, and of em- 
ploying therein improved fire-places and 
bricks. 

— William Hedley, Wylam, Northumber- 
land, for mechanical means of conveying 
carriages laden with coals and other things. 

15. Richard Edwards, Budock, Cornwall, 
and William Williams, of Penryth, for cer- 
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tain processes for extracting arsenic from 
any of the ores or other substances in which 
it is contained, in a purer state than it is 
at present procured in this kingdom, 

46. George Dodd. Wandsworth, for im- 
provements in umbrellas, which renders the 
same more portable and convenient. 

22. William Robert Wale King, London, 
for an improved upplication of heat, to boil 
water, $c. and to other useful purposes, 
und of apparatus for performing the same. 

23. Colonel William Congreve, London, 
for a mod? of constructing loeks and sluices 
of canals, &c. for transporting floating 
bodies from one level to another. 

26. Thomas Brunton, London, for im- 
provements in making ships anchors, wind- 
lasses, chain cables, and moorings. 

27. John Hughes, Poplar, for a method 


List of Patents. 


[ Maren, 


of raising gravel or earth from the bottom 
of rivers and pits, and for delivering the 
same into barges, &c. 

29. John Heathcovt, Loughborough, for 
improvements in the machine for making 
bobbin lace, nearly resembling foreign. 

30. David Thomas, Bristol, for’ a method 
of burning animal bones, for the purpose 
of extracting the greasy or fat properiyand 
spirituous quality therejron, and fur redue- 
ing the remainder into a substance sufici- 
ently prepared fur being ground into ivory 
black, all whiehis done by one process. 

Robert and Samuel Hall, Basford, Not- 
tiagham, for a machine for finishing frame 
work knitted goods, manufactured jrom the 
stocking frame. 

— Joseph Egg, London, for his method 
of applying and improving locks. 














MONTHLY MEDICAL REPORT. 


Cotp and dry winds from the East and North East, have prevailed almost uninterruptedly 
since the date of the last report. The Thermometer has never fallen very low, but, in 
the reporier’s remembrance, there bas seldom been felt so long a period of piercing cold. 
This intensity in sensation, is unquestionably attributable to the permauence of the wind 
in one purticular quarter, rendering it nearly certain that that which we have lniely 
experienced, had its origin insome of the great mountainous chains of the continent. 
The effect of this peculiar condition of the atmosphere has been very apparent upon the 
human body. ‘Those complaints have prevailed which have their source in a constricted 
stute of the capillary vessels of the skin; while others, which require the permanent 
application of moisture and cold for development, baye been comparatively rare. 

Severe colds, as they are popularly called, buve been very general. By this term the pby- 
siciun understands inflammatory affections of the mucous lining of the nose, throat, larynx, 
and windpipe, characterized by swelling of the membrane, diminution in its secretion, and 
general fever. _Hourseness, dryness of the throat, long continued fits of coughing, with 
seanty and difficult expecioration, have been the predominant symptoms, and® their 
severity and obstinacy, bave given to them, in many instances, an unwonted degree of 
importance. The disease next in frequency, has been diarrhea, and there can be no doubt 
but that the same principle which explains the occurrence of the preceding ailments at 
this season, is equally applicable to the pathology of this A mucous membrane is in both 
cases the structure primarily, and probably alone aifected ; and very trifling circumstances, 
such as the clothing of the individual, his habits of life, his mode of diet, or some pre- 
existing weakness, determine the purticular form which the disease in that individual 
assumes. In general, the dirrbeeas of the last month bave not been characterized by 
wnusual severity, but in two or three instances the reporter has met with a most profuse 
discharge of blood, unattended. however, by those other symptoms which constitute true 
dysentery. Tbe third and vnly other well marked effect of cold which the reporter has 
observed, is rheumatism of the subacute kind, aflecting the fibrous and muscular structures, 
very migatory, not of an aggravated character, and certainly not deserving the name of 
an inflammatory affection. He has principally noticed it as afiecting the shoulders, neck, 
and thoracic parietes. 

These are the complaints under which the adult population of London, appear of late 
principally to have suffered, Among children, bhooping-cough and scarlet fever bave also 
been prevalent, and mavy instances buve come to the wriler's knowledge, in which these 
disorders have proved fatal. Small-pox very seldom occurs extensively, and never with 
any portion of malignity in such a state of atmosphere as has lately been experienced. It 
is, therefore, in strict accordance with this generally received principle, that the wards 
of the Smail-Pox Hospital have been nearly deserted during the last month. 

The remedies which have been most in request witbin this period, are such as diffuse the 
circulation, and excite to action and increased energy, the torpid and constricted vessels of the 
surface. Of these the most decidedly efficacious is ipecacuanha, both in large and smail 
doses,—in large doses to excite vomiting and restore the equilibrium of circulation, in 
small doses, united either with white opium, or with calomel, according to the nature 
of ‘the case, to act as an aperient, orexpectorant. A more valuable remedy than this, or 
one applicable to # greater variety of cases, is not probably to be found on the shelf of 
the apothecary. While others are lauding the virtues of blue pills, and insisting on the 
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prodigious influence of the alvine secretion, and tle indispensable necessity of continual 
utteition to it, the reporter would recall the thoughis of the profession to the recorded 
experience of times long past, and acknowledging \.e paramount influence of the stomach, 
recommend the more frequent adoption of emetics than is usual in the present day. They 
have ‘heir use when the stomach is perfectly free from noxious matters, and when the 
medicine brings up only the warm water by which it was accompanied; but it is chiefly 
when the stomach is loaded with sordes, that their good effecis are observable, These 
sordes ure, first, undigested aliment, secondiy, bile, and thirdly, the depraved secretions of 
the stomach itself. [tis very necessary that the practitioner should keep in view these 
different causes from which foulness of the stomach originates, the very diferent character 
of symptoms to which each respectively gives birth, and the several kinds and stages of 
disease, in which they may occur, Without this knowledge be will never thoroughly 
appreciate the great variety of cases to which ipecacuanha is applicable. It bas been suid 
that the frequent employment of emetics weakens the tone of the stomach, and increases 
the tendency to dyspepsia. When, however, we look to a different element, and observe 
the small amount of evil which is ever found to result from even long continued sea- 
sickness, ample reason will be found for distrusting this doctrine. The writer, indeed, bas 
long been convinced, that both in acute and chronic diseases, the value of emetics is at 
present underrated, and that purgatives are too often exbibited with a view to clear the 
stomach from offending matters; an effect, which in very many cases, they are quite 
incompetent to pro iuce. 

Calomel nd ipecacuanha have proved of the .reatest service in the treatment of the 
severer kinds of bowel complaints, which have lately been so common ; but the practitioner 
should be very careiul not to pusa the employment of calomel too fur, as the mouth 
becomes affected rapidly, and to an extreme degree in very cold and dry weather, of which 
numerous instances are now to be met with in London. The warm bath bus proved an 
useful auxiliary in all the varieties of disease of which mention has been made in this report, 
Opium has also beea highly serviceable, but some delicacy is required in the management of 
this powerful medicine, whenever feveris present; and the secretions, in consequence, both 
diminished in quantity, aud vitiated in quality. 


8, Upper John Street, Golden Square, GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 
February 22, 1827. 





MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Oun letters in reference tosthe business of the last month, afford nothing of novelty and 
matter for but a slender report. Christmas found the lands universally, in the finest state 
which could be produced by a most favourable autumn, aud due advantage had been 
taken by a generally sedulous cultivation. The earliest frost quickly aliernat'ng with 
thaw and poaching te lands, necessarily became an impediment, and put a temporary stay 
to bean-setting, which Lad commenced both here and in the North. Th. frost bas con- 
tinued remarkably dry and free trom snow, for those considerable falls which occurred 
were local, and of short duration, yet, nevertheless, sufficient to bury aud destroy a 
considerable number of sheep, in certain mountainous districts, where, according to good 
old custom, it is deemed an admirable property in those animals to starve weil, and to 
escape in certain proportions, with skin, horns, and bone, through the rigours of winter. 
This dry winter following a droughty summer, has failed to replenish the extiausted springs, 
so that there is insome parts yet a cry of the want of water. The present dry, agreeable, 
and sunny frost, seems a counterpart to that of 1774, which, according to our recollection, 
lasted until within a day or two of Lady-day ; and who shall say the similitude may not be 
completed? The prevalence of Easterly winds is favourable, since, if the stock should 
be exbausted, we shall Lave the less of tbem in the critical growing months of March and 
April; but a Westerly change bas occurred this day. The continuance of frost will, in 
course, retard the Lent seed season, but if otherwise, it will be sufficiently early, the lands 
being in a fine state of preparaticn, 

The wheats standing, for the most part, thick upon the soil, may probably have been 
benefited rather than injured by the frost, the discoloration of the foliage being of no 
imporiance. Much manure has been carted upon the land, and much road-work 
dune, from the leisure afforded by the state of the weather; in the mean time the 
provision of the fold yards is extausting in a most alarming degree, and many feeders are 
under serious a, prehensions of being at all able to support their stock through this most 
Critical season, Hay and straw where most wanted, are either tuo deur, or cannot be 
purchased at all. Linseed boiled, and mixed with cut wheat straw, forming a jelly, is 
successfully given to store cattle at the cost of about sixpence per day each. Store sheep 
and ewes are doing badly, Pigs are kept at great expence, yet stores are getting con- 
siderably dearer in some parts. A number of cart horses bave died suddenly from intes- 
tinal obstruction, accompanied by violent inflammatory symptoms; the cause assigned by a 
veterinary surgeon, is indigestion, occasioned by feeding with unthrashed peas and tares, 
Beans and Spring tares, for seed, rising in price. The ancient provender for cattle, furze 
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and heath-tops getting inte use, but the expense is complained of. No remarkable variation 
in either the cattle or horse markets. Fat cattle sell readily and well, and good horses are 
fetching Spring prices. 

The accounts from Lincolnshire, that great cattle and sheep district, are more distressing 
and of a deeper unfortunate interest than from any other part of the country. The Lincoln 
farmers are not only suffering from, it may be calied a total loss of tieir turnip crop, of 
late years their great dependeuce, but trom want of water for their live stock, after having 
had the most ruinous experience of the same wants during the summer. Many of them 
during that period, from the parched and desolate state of their lands, were under the 
necessity of putting out their stock to keep, in the adjoining counties, where, numbers of 
the sheep being in a starved and exhausted condition, were suddenly destroyed, instead’ of 
being improved by the luxuriance and goodness of the pasture. Thousands of store sheep 
and lambs, mere skeletons, were either lost, or sold at a few shillings each. But even 
this ‘first loss was best, for the calamity is still raging in this ill-starred country, lor, 
particularly in the vicinity of Hornecastie, multitudes of cattle aad sheep, and many horses, 
are perishing through want, farmers losing six or eight beasts, two or three horses, or 
twenty or thirty sheep per week. Hay they have none, and the straw of last year was 
necessarily short in quantity and defective in substance. Here is a powerful call 
upon the liberal patronage of landlords ; and it is a public object of no siight impor- 
tance, that the lands in Lincolnshire, on which water is ruinously deficient, be 
thoroughly examined by boring, and thut every feasible means be resorted to, for obtaining 
that indispensable article, in a country which produces so much of the national 
provision. 

Those, however, are temporary calamities, the unavoidable chance of the seasons; our 
duty leads us to advert to one of infinitely more melancholy and serious consequence, and 
which seems at length, but too plainly, to bave cast off its former presumed temporary and 
local character. From tbe appalling numbers of farming labourers out of employ, through- 
out the country, it can no longer be doubted, that the number is too great, both of our 
agricultural and manufacturing hands; and, from the circumstances of the country, that 
number must continue to multiply, whether under the influence of good or ill success. No 
doubt but systematic errors, not to be here discussed, have mainly contributed to this end ; 
and as little doubt remains tbat, in the ultimate, no efficient remedy can be found but in 
EMIGRATION, or rather, colonization ; and that not in temporary and partial acts, but in 
a regular national system, continuous and permanent. The introduction of this principle, 
and the experiments on the small and exploring scale, will form a prominent wreath of the 
laurels of our patriotic administration, who, strange as it may s@em to former experience, 
appear really solicitous for the public good, and to be struggling hard in its promotion. 
The laborious assiduity and enthusiasm of Mr. W. Horton does him signal honour, both 
as a politician and as a man. The experiments, however, have had their critics and re- 
provers. As if men who attempt the wild and the wilderness, must colonize on velvet. Our 
colonists, it seems, were annoyed by musquetoes, Were musquetoes then, new settlers 
in America? Mercy on us, this is surely enough to remind a reader endowed with any 
tolerable share of the animal risibile of the old punishment of being fast bound to a 
daisy and baited by butterflies, But what are the stings of natural and buzzing musquetoes, 
in comparison with the cruel and deadly goadings of the metaphysical musquetoes of 
destitution, hunger, and famine? If numbers have perished from casualty, in the brave 
attempt to earn subsistence and property in a foreign land, it did but save them, in all 
probability, from dying ignominously at home, the slow and lingering death of starvation. 
This materially points to unfortunate Ireland, the seat, during ages, of foul oppression. 
Ireland—where, in some parts, ** men have uo place in which to hide the head and sleep, 
but the bog, and nought to cover them but sedge; and when those who can find any 
employment, must exchange their labour for three-pence and five-pence a day.’’ Instead 
of vainly seeking an impossible remedy in those unnatural restraints, which are the disgrace 
and ridicule of political economy, let this surplusage of the people be constantly and 
gradually exported to fruitful countries, where the loud ery of the wilderness is for human 
inbabitants, and where they may cheerfully, and without risk, fulfil the old and sacred 
injunction—increase and multiply; and where, in due time, they may, by their 
consumption of manufactures, and their commerce, amply reward their mother country, 
for the fostering care of its administration. Has it not been the course in ali ages, for a 
superabundant population to seek refuge and sustenance in foreign lands ? 


Smith field.—Beef, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. Veal, 5s. to 5s. 10d.— 
Pock, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d.—Dairy-fed, 6s. to 6s. 4d,—Raw fat, 2s. 6}d. 


Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 40s. to 66s.—Barley, 36s. to 45s.—Oats, 24s. to 42s.— 
Bread, 9}d. the 41b. loaf—Huy, 75s. to 112s.—Clover ditto, 90s. to 130s.—Straw, 30s. 
to 42s. 


Coals in the Pool, 28s.—40s. 
Middlesex, February 19th, 1827. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Cotton—The markets at London and Liverpool continue very dull, and prices nominal, 
Orleans 6jd, to 7d. per lb. Sea Island 7d. to 10d. perlb. Brazil 7d. to L1d. per Ib. 
Demerara 91. to 10d.perlb Barbadoes 7d. to 74d. per bb. 

Coffee—continues steady at our last quotations, and in little demand for exportation, but 
a good deal has been done for home consumption, and prices keep steady. 

Sugar.—The Sugar market is pretty brisk, and the grocers have bought freely this 
month, good and fine Jamaica 52s.66s. Ordinary dry 48s. to 56s. per ewt. 

Rum.—Old Jamaica rum is scarce and in demand. Leeward Island of good strength 
2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d., and inferior Is, 8d. to 1s. 10d, per imperial gallon. 

Brandy—of fine marks scarce and held upon speculation, but purchasers refuse to 
give the prices demanded. 

Hollands—in little or no demand, with a good stock on hand, and likely to remain so, 
unless for export. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The two former articles remain steady, and as the spring 
advances the latter is in less demand, and prices rather declining. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12, 7.—Rotterdam, 12. 7.—Antwerp, 
12. 8.—Hamburgh, 37. 6.—Altona, 37. 7.—Paris, 25. 85.—Bourdeaux, 25. 85.—Berlin, 
7,—Frankfort on the Main, 154}. —Petersburg, 84 —Vienna, 10. 21.—Trieste, 10, 24.— 
Madrid, 34}.—-Cadiz, 343.—Bilboa, 33.—Barcelona, 33.—Seville, 33.—Gibraltar, 33.— 
Leghora, 474.—Genoa, 43}.—Venice, 46.—Naples, 389.—Palermo, 114}.—Lisbon, 584. 
Oporto, 48}.—Buenos Ayres, 43.—Dublin, 1}.—Cork, 14. 

Bullion per Oz.—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.—New Doubloons, £3, 0s.—New 
Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver iv bars, standard 4s. 11d. 





Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of Woure, 
Brorners, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.— Birmingham Cana, <68/.—Coventry, 1100/.— 
Ellesmere and Chester, 99/.—Grand Junction, 288/.—Kennet and Avon, 25/. 15s.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 385/.—Oxford, 680/.—Regent’s, 34/. 10s.—Trent and Mersey, 1,850/. — 
Warwick and Birmingham, 270/.— London Docks, 83/.— West-India, 195/. 108.—East 
London Water Works, 122/.—Grand Junction, 641. 10s.—West Middlesex, 68/.— 
—Allianee British and Foreign InsuraANcE.—1 dis.—Globe, 142/.—Guardian, 18/. 10s. 
—Hope, 5/..—Imperial Fire, 901.—Gas-Lieut, Westminster Chartered Company, 561,— 
City Gas-Light Company, 157/.—British, 12 dis.— Leeds, 1951. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 2\st of January 
and the 2\st of February 1827 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
BADNALL, R. jun., F. G. Spilsbury, and H. 
Cruso, Leek, Stafford, silk manufacturers 
Blake, J. Zeal’s-green, Wiltshire, zrocer 
Dawson, S. R., and W. Matton,Water-lane, Tower- 
street 
Dentith, R. Butterbeach, Cheshire, farmer 
Elwin, G. Norwich, baker 
Grueber, J. H. and H. Hope Mills, Denbigh, spin- 
ners of linen 
Horn, R. Oxford, baker 
Morgan, D, Neath, Glamorgan, ironmonger 
Spawton, C. Northampton, tallow-chandler 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 173.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets. 


ARNITT, T, Thirsk. Yorkshire, tanner, [Simp- 
son, New Malton; Williamson, Gray’s-inn-sq. 
Atkinson, J, Lancaster, grocer. [Wheeler and 
Co., John-street, Bedford-row ; Robinson, Lan- 
caster 

Brenell, J. H. and R. B. Arderson, Liverpool, 
merchants, [Taylor and Roscoe, Temple ; Lace 
and Co., Liverpool 

Bennett, J. W1.itecroft, Gloucester, grocer. [ King, 
Serjeant’s-inn; Chadborne, Newnham 

Board, J. Ham, Somerset, coal-merchant. [Burl, 
Mitre-court, Wood-street 

Bunting, J, Liverpool, hardwareman. [Rogers, 
Bucklersbury ; Siddell, Sheffield 

Banks, P. Bradley, Stafford, iron-master. [Clarke 
and Co., Chancery-lane ; Mason, Birlton 

Bowen, T. (of the ship Darius), merchant, [Cobb, 
Finsbury-circus 


Baggott, R. Ledbury, breeches-maker. [Beverley, 
Temple; Phelps, Ledbury 

Bell, G. Morent-gardens, Lambeth, dealer. [Gib- 
bard, Stangate-street, Lambeth 

Bancks, W. Brierley, Stafford, dealer. [Wimburn 
and Collett, Chancery-lane ; Robinson and Son, 
Dudley 

Burrow, T. Worcester, glover. [Hilliard and Co, 
Rayqgond-buildings, Gray’s-inn; Godson, Wor- 
cester 

Buston, J. Muggleton, Derby,lime-burner. [Smed- 
ley, Ely-place ; Jessop, Derby 

Beadle, G. Bishop-Stortford, Hertfordsbire,tailor. 
[Jackson, New Inn 

Bates, T. Thayer street, Manchester-square, linen- 
draper. [Jones, Shoe-lane 

Brown, T. Lynn, Norfolk, linen-draper. [Jones, 
Size-lane 

Brittain, J. B., Charlotte-terrace, New-cut, Lam- 
beth, oilman. [Thomas, Bernard’s-inn 

Booth, W. Manchester, victualler. [Bower, Chan- 
cery-laue 

Beard, N. Lambeth, Surrey, common brewer. 
[Fisher and Co. ,Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn 

Banks, W. Pain’s-lane, Wrockwardine, Shropshire, 
grocer and draper. [E. S, Bigs, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane; Nock, Wellington, 
Shropshire 

Bottomley, J. Delph, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
merchant and manufacturer. [Battye and Co., 
Chancery-lane ; J. Ainby, Delph, Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire 

Brierley, M., and P. Arrine, Manchester, machine- 
makers. [Gorton, Chancery-lane; Hampson, 
Mancbester; Ellisand Co., Walmsley 
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Chantler, T. Pendleton, Eccles, Lancaster, hop- 
merchant. [Gorton, Chancery-lane; Ellis and 
Co,., Walmsiey ; Hizsen and Co., Manchester 

Cox, E. Ledbury, Herefordshire, ecurrier. [Clarke 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Higgins, Ledbury 

Chariten, F. Blyth, Northumberland, draper. 
{Bell and Broderick, Bow-chureh-yard; Bain- 
bridge and Tappenden, Newvastle 

Carpenter, T. St.John-street, Clerkenwel!, outcher. 
{Searth, Lyon’s-inn 

Ciase, J.W. Eastington, Gloucester, shopkeeper. 
[Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-tields ; Vizard 
and Co, Dursley 

Collins, R. Chew Magna, Somerset, surgeon. 
[ Burfoot, Temple ; Dowling and Marshail,( hew 
Magna 

Chambers, W. Ely, tailor. [Lillie, Austin-friars 

Cash. J. Liverpool, tailor. [Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row; Mawdsieys, Liverpool 

Cade, I. Shalford, Surrey, schoolmaster. [Dyne, 
Lineoln’s inn-fields 

Clarke, J. H. Holles-street, Cavendish-square, ap- 
praiser. [Parker, Dyer’s-buildines, Holborn 

Cottle, J. St. John-strect, vietualler. [Vander- 
com and Comyn, Bush-lane, cannon-strect 

Crerar, J. Bagnigge-wells-road, baker. [ Pontifax, 
St. Andrew's-court, Holborn 

Cox, W. Burton-upon-Trent, Stafford, mercer. 

Hurd and Jobnson, Inner Temple; Wright, 
urton-npon-Trent 

Clarke, H. Rochester, hatter. [Collins, Great 
Knightrider-street, Doctors’ Commons 

Cogger, T. Wardrobe-terrace, Doctors’ Commons, 
engineer. [Gresham, Larnard’s-inn, Holborn 

Clemence, T. Truro, Cornwall, cabinet-maker. 
{ Patten, Hatton Gaiden 

Clarke, T, Oswestry, Siropshire,timber merchart. 
[Wheeler and Co., Jolin-street, Bediord-row 

Cruckshank W. Bloomfield, Somersetshire, malt- 
ster. [Marson and Co., Church-row, Newington 
Butts 

Crangfiell, J. Sewington-causeway, tailor. [Vin- 
cent, Ciifford’s-inn 

Drosier, T. Blakeney, Norfolk, miller. [Bridger, 
ani Tirogmorton-street ; Withers, jun, 

Jolt 

Dentith, R. Huntington, Cheshire, butcher. [Hux- 
ley and Sen, Temple; Leacroft, Chester 

Dunham, J. Cook’s-court, Carey-strect, bill-broker, 
[Neale, Great Ormond--trect, Queen-squa:e 

Dawes,'S. and G. Ballard, and C. Yorke, King- 
street, Cheapside. [ Bowden and Walters, Alder- 
manbury 

Dalton, J. Rathbone-place, man-milliner. [Law- 
rence, Dean's-court, Doctors’ Commons 

Dyson, J. Katcliffe-row, Old-strect, builder. [Col- 
lyer, Lyon’s-inn 

Danvers, T. Gower’s-walk, Whitechapel, silk-dyer. 
(Bishop, Chancery-lane 

Dunk, PD. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, buteher. 
——- Brighton; Faithful, BireLin-lane, 

Jornhill 

Dowding, C. Shadwell Dock, cocper. [Armstrong, 
St. John-square 

Eseudier, S. Carpenter-street, Berkley-square, 
coal-mer.{ Lane, Marshall-street, Golden-square 

Elkington, C. Birmingham, pristsetler. [fooke 
and Co, Holborn. eourt, Gray’s-inn 

Fletcher, J. Liverpool, merchant [Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Avison, Liverpool 

Fenton, J. Hanley, Stafford, engraver. [Clowes 
and Uo., Temple; ‘Tomlinson, Staffordshire 
Potteries 

Farr, G. and R. Bread-street, merchants. [Ro- 
binson and Hone, Charterhouse-square 

Fairland, R. Willow-walk, Bermondsey, clue ma- 
nufacturer. [Brooking, Lombard-street 

Fairhurst, J. Prescot, Lancashire, saddler. [Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn 

Ferryman, J. B. G. Cheltenham, brick-maker. 
[Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s-iun- fields 

Goodrick,C. Etton, York, cornfactor. [Jacques and 
Battye, Coleman-street; Wood and Overton, 
York 

Greenland, S. N. Frome, Selwood, Somersetshire, 
clothier. [Hartley, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars; Henry, Frome, Selwood 


[Mancn, 


OM, G. G, Billioghay, Lincolnshire, miller, [Prit- 
chard, Bridge-strect, Blackfriars 
Gibbon, T. and D. Evans, Marchmont-stree*, linen- 
drapers, [Hewitt, Tok-nhouse-yard, Lothbury 
Gardiner, W. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
[Pax and Co, Gray’s-inn 
Goulden, J. Kendal, Westmoreland, auctioneer. 
[ Addison, Gray’s-inn ; Wilson, Kendal 
Hopkins, J. Bristol. dealer. [Poole and Co , Gray's, 
inn; Pullen, Bristol 
Heywoot, E. Abchurch-yard, dentist. [Virgo, 
Change-al ey 
Hart, J. jun. Birmingham, eoach-maker, [Walker, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Burman. Birmingham 
Hine, W. Bristol, innholder. [Hartley, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars; Miller, Frome 
Hindle, R. F. Kendal, woollen-manufacturer. [ Mo- 
ser and Co., Chancery-lane 
Harvey, J. M. Goole, York, innkeeper. [Capes, 
Gray’s-inn; Capes, Howden 
Hopson, 8. Long-lave, Smithtield, turner. [Smith, 
Carthusian-street, Charter-!ouse-sqnare 
Hathway, E. Poland-street, bookseller. [Hailstone- 
Devonshire-street, Queen-square 
Holgate, W. Stanton-Cotes, York, grazier. [Be- 
verley, Temple; Hartleys. Settle 
Hallewell, W. Little Sheffield, builder. [King, 
Hatton-garden ; Hardy, Sheffield 
Hacher, S. Canterbury, builder. [Plumber and 
Sons, Cantei bury ; Nethersoles and Baron,Essex- 
street 
Hutchinson, B. B. Wapping - wall, victualler. 
[ Fearnley, Ratcliffe-cross 
Hodges, B. Bristol, bookbinder. [Poole and Co., 
Gray’s-inn; Johsson, Bristo! 
Hilder, J. Charles - street, City - road, brewer. 
[Cranch, Union-court, Broad-street 
Hall, C. Andover, Southampton, builler. [Bous- 
field, Chatham-place ; Mann, Andover 
Hague, J. Ashton-under-Line, ironmonger. [Gib- 
bon, Ashton-under-Line ; Battye and Co., Chan- 
cery-lane 
Hodsell, T. late of Oxford-street, auctioneer. [ Con- 
stable and Co., Symond’s-inn 
Hayward, W. Nottingham, glass-merchant. [Tay- 
_ Jobn-street, Bedford-row; Badger, Rutber- 
jam 
Harrop, J. Ashton-unter-Line, grecer. [Clarke 
and Co., Chanecery-lane ; Higginbottom, Ashton- 
under-Line 
Jalland, G. Mansfield-Woodhouse,Nottingham, mil- 
ler, [Alexander and Son, Carey-street ; Flower, 
Manstield 
Johnston, W. Caroline-street, Bedford-square, jew- 
eller, (Vincent, Bedtord-street, Bedford-square 
Jones, D. High-street, Southwark, hatter. [ia- 
milton and Co, Berwick-street, Soho 
Jackson, W. Rochford, Essex, banker. [Nelson, 
E-ssex-street, Strand 
Jagulden, J. Dover, painter. [Kennett, Dover; 
Stocker and Co,, New Buoswell-coart, Carey- 
street 
Johnson, J. Manchester, vietnaller. [Norris, John- 
street, Bediord-row ; Gray, Manchester 
Latham, R, 8S. Bath, woeollen-draper. [Jones, 
Bishopsgate-street ; Hellings, Bath 
Lomax, B. and E., St. Mary. Rotherithe, ship- 
wrights, [Lawrenee, Dean’s-court, Doctors’ 
Commons 
Ledgard, W. E. Brigheuse, York, merchant, 
Smiths, Hatton-garéen ; Taylor, Mirfied 
Lees, J. Drury-lane, smith. [Harris, Bruton-street, 
Berkeley-square 
Lenton, W. Vere-strect, Clare-market, and Shoe- 
Jane, builder. [Steele and Nicol, Queen-street, 
Cheapside 
Langley, F. Spring-gardens, dealer. [Hamilton 
and Co., Tavistock-row, Covent-garden 
Lambert, J. T. Chalford, Gloucestersi:ire. [King, 
Serjeant’s-inn ; Newman and Co., Stroud 
Loagley, P. Ramsgate, carpenter. [Kennett, Do- 
ver; Stocker aud Co., New Boswell-court, 
_Catey-street 
Lusty,5. Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer 
and mealman. [Cardale and Co, Gray’s-inn 
Messenger, J. igton, Cumberland, mercer. 
{ Mounsey and Gray, Staple-inn ; Hodgson,Wig- 
lwh 
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M‘Knight, T. Wellington-place, West India Docks, 
merchant. [Phillips, Bedford-street, Covent- 
garden , 

Musgrave, T. C,, and T. Garrett. Wincanton, So- 
merset, bankers. [Hicks and Dean, Gray’s-inn ; 
Buckland, Shaftesbury 

Morgan, J. Bottisham Lode, Cambridge, baker. 
[ Nicholl, Stamford-street ; Tabram, Cambridge 


Moon, J. Manchester, cotton merchant. [Milne 
and Parry, Temple ; Edge, Manchester 

Matthews, A. jun. Chatham, tailor. [Haslem, 
Leadenhall-street 

Mitchell, H. Tottenham, coach-master. [ Pope, 


Bloomfield-street, London-wall 
Millor, J. Alstonefield, Staffordshire, cheese-factor. 
Holme and Co,, New-iun; Brittlebank, Ash- 


ourn 
Moye, J. Drury-lane, oilman. ([Fyson and Beck, 
Lothbuary 


Nash, J. Vassal-road, Brixton, builder. [Glyne, 
Burr-street, East-Sinithtield 

Nicholson, 8. New-street, Covent-garden, cheese- 
monger. [Hutchinson, Crown-court, ‘Thread- 
needle-street 

Neely, S. D. Regent-street, bookseller. [Nind and 
Co., Throgmorton-street 

Neek, R. L. P. Beamidster, Dorsetshire. [ Bart- 
lett, West Teignmouth ; Horie, Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields 

Ogden, T, Manchester, grocer. [Appleby and 
Charnock, Gray’s-inn; Whitehead and Monk, 
Manchester 

Oliver, T. B. Ipswich, tallow-chandler. LSeeoel 
and Co., Ipswich; Bridges and Co., Red Lion- 
square 

Pierce, J. Mardon, Kent, carpenter. [James and 
Whitelock, Ely-place ; James and Ottway, Staple- 
hurst 

Pellatt, H. Queenborough, Kent, stone-merchant. 
(Wright, Bucklersbury 


Proffitt, R. Friday-street, warebouseman, [Eng- 
lish, Oxford-street 
Proud, F. J. Upper Thames - street, merciiant. 


{ Pearce and Co., St. Swithin’s lane 

Price, J. B. Hereford, timber-merchant. [Robin- 
son, Walbrovk 

Picard, J. K. Russell-street, Covent-garden, white 
lead-maker. [Rosen and Co., Gray’s-inn-place 

Pope, W. St. John-street, West Smithtield, tailor, 
[ Richardson, [ronmorger-lane, Cheapside 

Pickering, J. F. late of Wath, Yorkshire. tallow- 
chandler and grocer. [Young and Co., St. Mil- 
dred’s-court, Poultry 

Palmer, T. Manchester, dealer in music. [Clarke 
and Co., Chancery-lane ; Smith, Manchester 

Rymer, J. Ramsgate, surgeon. [Redaway, Cle- 
ment’s-inn; Wells, Ramsgate 

Rogers, J. Duncan-terrace, City-road, printer. 
[Goote and Son, Austin-friars 

Raywood, J. Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 
[Stocker and Co., New Boswell-court; New- 
man, Barusley 

Reynolds, C. Clapton-square, Hackney, apothe- 
cary. [Tebbutts, Austin-friars 

Ray, J. Se Town, Isle of Man, merchant. [James 
and Co., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane ; 
North, Liverpool 

Robbins, W. Birmingham, grocer. [Long and Co. 
Gray’s-inn ; Arnold and Co., Birmingham 

Smith, S. Manchester, engraver. [ Bower, Chan- 
cerv-lane ; Owens, Manchester 

Smith, E, Coventry, corn-dealer. 
Bennett, Jolin-street, Bedford-row 

Sayner, J. and G. Leeds, dyers. [ Maxon, Little 
Friday-street ; Upton and Sovs, Leeds 

Silvester, C. S. Maida-hill, Edgeware-road, build. 

_er. [Cliff, Gray’s-inn 

Symes, C. and A.C. Smart, Bath, cabinet-makers. 
[ Elgies, Poultry 


{Wheeler and 


Skinner, R. Tiverton, cabinet-maker. [Constable 
and Kirk, Symond’s-inn ; Parfridge, Tiverton 


Smith, J. P. Cornwall-road, Lambeth, brewer. 
[Chareh, Great James-street, Bedford-row 
Stidolph, W. H. Bagnor Mill, Berkshire, paper: 
maker. [Battye and Co., Chancery-lane 
Sampson, E. and J. Greek-street, Soho, vitriol- 
manufacturers. [Birkett and Co., Cloak-lane, 
Queen-street 
M.M.—New Series, Vou. 11. No. td. 
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Sharp, H. L, Hornton-strect, Kensington, chemist 
(Wells, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn 
Springford, J. Warminster, Wilts,, victualler. 
(Helders, Clement’s-inn ; Phelps and Cv., War 
minster 
Sharpe, G.M, and J. Stroyan, Newcastle -upon- 
1 yne, drapers. [ Dun, Raymond-buildings,Gray’s- 
_inn, Wilson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne 
Sedden, T, Liverpool, shoemaker. [Kaye, Liver- 
_ pool; Dean, Palsgrave-place, ‘Temple 
Smith, W. Middleton-street, Clerkenwell, builder. 
[Dax and Co., Bedford-ro 
Slingsby, T. Cheapside, cotton-printer. 
__Co., Queen-street, Cheapside 
Sileock, M. Graham-strect, Beresford.street, Wal- 
worth, Surrey. [Thomas and Co., New Basing- 
hall-street 
Spratley W. and Co., Long Acre, coach-axle-manu- 
ar apes [Hamilton aud Co., Berwick-street, 
Sono 
Schotield, G. Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire, clothier. 
[Willshue and Co., Austin-friars 
Strickland, A.New Malton, York, banker. [ Wigles- 
worth & Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn ; Smithso., York ; 
Simpson, Malton 
Thomas, W. Ledbury, maltster. 
ple ; Gregg, Ledbury 
Tyler,W. Barron-street, Pentonville, builder. [ Wil- 
liams, Alfred-place, Bedford-square 
Tootal, J. G., N., and C. T., Waketield, York, 
corn-mercbants, [Adlington and Co., Bedford- 
row ; Taylor, Waketield 
Tripp, J. R Caerleon, Monmouthshire, money- 
scrivener, [Greville, Bristol; Hicks and Co., 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn 
Taylor, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, innkeeper. [Stocks, 
Halifax ; Battye, and Co., Chancery-lane 
Trobridge, J. Exeter, victualier. [Turner, Bed- 
ford-street, Bedford row ; Turner and Co., Ex- 
eter 
Taylor, J. Somers’-place. New-road, baker. [Win- 
ter and Co., Bedtord-row 
Touray, M. P. and Co., City-road, mustard-manu- 
facturers. [Gattye and Co., Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-street 
Underwood, W. M, Nailsworth, Gloucester, mill- 
wright. [Adlington and Co., Bedford-rew ; Wa- 
than, Stroud 
Wickers, H. Greenwich, victualler. [Atkins and 
Davies, Fox Ordinary-court, Lombard-street 
White, T. Lower Brovk-street, tailor. [Hamilton 
and Twining, Berwick-street 
Wells, H. New Bond-street, taiior. [Williams,Bond- 
court, Walbrook 
Withy, R. B. Phonix-alley, Long Acre, coal-mer- 
chant. Samet Furn:val’s-inn 
Williams, J. Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, board- 
ing-housekeeper. [Cunningham, Bryanstone- 
street, Portman-square 
Waite, R. Spilsby, Lincoln, maltster. [Ellis and 
Co., Chanecery-lane; Walker and Sons, Spils- 
by 
Walker, G. L. Leeds, commission-agent. [Wilson, 
Southampjon-street, Bloomsbury; Smith and 
Co., Leeds 
Wells, W. Norwich, tailor. 
Lothbury 
White, J. Baker-row, Walworth, tailor, [Richard- 
son, ironmonger-lane 
Wharton, T. Finsbury-place, South, tailor. [Pope, 
Bloomfleld-street, London-wall 
Walker, E. Birmingham, victualler. [Swain and, 
Co., Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry ; Wall and Co,, 
Birmingham 
Woodcock, J. Westham, Essex, carpenter. [ Lang, 
Penchurch-street 
West, J. sen. Shepton-Mallett, clothier. [Evans 
and Co., Hatton-garden; Habertield, Bristol 
Weisby, J. Liverpool, merchant. [Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row; Phillips, Liverpool 
Wardell, G. R. Liverpool, team-owner. [Raven- 
hill, Poultry ; Wilson, Liverpool 
Weston, J.H. and R. late of Manchester, calen- 
derers and makers-up. [Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row 
Yeatherd, W. Jewry-street, Aldgate, wine-mer- 
chant, [Overton and Coombe, Tokenhouse-yard. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Hon. and Rev. G. Pellew, to the Rectory of 
St. George, with St. Mary Magdalen, Canterbury. 
—Rey. C. Musgrave, to the Vicarage of Halifax, 
York.—Rev. T. Morgan, to the Vicarage of Llan- 
sadwra, with Lanwrda chapel, Carmarthen.— 
Rev. J, Heatland, to be Archdeacon of Richmond. 
—Rey. W. Vaughan, to the perpetual Curacy of 
Astley, Salop.—Rev. Dr. E. Nares, to the Rectory 
of Newchureh, Kent.— Rev. R. Martin, to the Vi- 
carages of Ratby and Breedon, Leicester.—Rev. 
W.E. Coldwell, to the Vicarage of Sandon, Staf- 
ford.—Rey. F. Swanton, to the perpetual Curacy 
of St. John’s Church, Winchester. — Rev. Dr. 
French, to the Rectory of Moor Monkton, York, 
—Reyvy. J. Vernon, tothe Rectory of Shawley, Wor- 
cester.—Rev. T.H. Coventry, to the Rectory of 
Croome Montis, Worcester.—Rev. S. Oliver, jun., 
to the Vicarage of Calverton, Nottingham.—Rev. 


R. Burnaby has been licensed to the new church of 
St. George, Leicester. Rev. O. L. Collins, to the 
perpetual Curacy of Osset, York.—Rev. W. Swete, 
to the Rectory of St. Leonard, Devon.—Rey. C. 
Lloyd, to the Bishoprick of Oxford.—Rev. C. A. 
St. John Mildmay, to the Rectory of Chelmsford. 
—Rey. L. M, Halton, to the Rectory of Wool- 
hampton, Berks.—Revy. L. A. Cliffe, to the Vica- 
rage of Sampford Arundell, Somerset.—Rev. M. 
Croft, to the Vicarage of Hutton Bushel, York. — 
Rey. J. Lupton,to the Viearage of Black Bourton, 
Oxon. Rey. O. H. Williams to the Rectory of 
Clovelly, Devon.—Right Rey. Dr. J. Kaye, to the 
Bishoprick of Lincoln.—Rev. R. Tweddell, to the 
Vicarage of Liddinton with Caldecot, Rutland. — 
Rev. J. B. Atkinson, to the perpetual Cure of West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight.— Rev. J. Vernon to tho 
Rectory of Shrawley, Worcester. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


January 22, 1827.—His Majesty appointed Field- 
Marshall Arthur Duke of Wellington, Commander - 
in-Chief of ali His Majesty's land forces. 

Official order issued by His Majesty to the army, 
on the death of the Duke of York, dated January 
23, 1827. 

The Commander-in Chief appointed Lient. Gen. 
Sir H. Taylor, to be his military secretary. 
Sheriffs appointed by his Majesty in Council 

Jor the year \827. 
Bedfordshire—George Nigel Edwards, of Hen- 
low, Esq. 
Berkshire—Thomas Duffield, of Marcham Park, 

Esq. 

Buckinghamshire—Thomas Saunders, of Aston 

Abbot, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—J Mar- 
getts, of St. Ives, Esq. 

Cheshire—Peter Legh, of Booth’s, Esq. 

Cumberland—William James, of Barrock-Lodge, 

Esq. 

Cornwali—Sir Charles Lemon, of Clarclew, Bart. 
Derbyshire—E. Sachevereli Chandos Pole, of 

Radbourne, Esq. 

Devonshire—Robert William Newman, of San- 
dridge, Esq. 
Dorsetshire—J. B. Garland, of Stone Cottage, 

Wimbourne, Esq. 

Essex—Sir John Tyrell, of Boreham-house, Bart. 
Gloucestershire—G. B. Prowse Prinn, uf Charlton 

Kings, Esq. 

Hertfordshire—John Griffiths, of the Weir, Esq. 

Herefordshire—Joseph Latour, of Hexton, Esq. 

Kent—Isaac Minet, of Baldwin's, Esq. 

Leicestershire—Otho Manners, of Goadby Mar- 
wood, Esq. 

Lincolnshire—John Reeve, of Leadenham-house, 

Esq. 

nmouthshire—William Addams Williams, of 

Llangibby, Esq. 

Norfolk—Charies Tompson, of Great Witching- 
ham, Esq. 
Northamptonshire—John J, Biencowe, of Marston 

St. Lawrenee, Esq. 

Northuniverlgnd—Dixov Vixon, of Long Benton, 

Esq. 


Nottinghamshire—Fredgrick Robinson, of Wid- 
merpool, Esq. 

Oxford shire—Joseph Wilson, of Nether Wharton, 
Esq. 

Rutlandshire—Thomas Join Bryan, of Stoke 
Dry, Eeq. 

Shropshire—William Tayleur, of Buntingsdale, 
Esq. 

Somersetshire—Henry P. Collins, of Hateh Beau 
champ, Esq. 

Sta ffordshire—Uugo Charles Meyneli, of Hoat 
Cross, Esq. 

County of Southampton—Georga Collins Poore, of 
Wickham, Esq. 

Suffolk—Jobn Francis Leathes, of Herringfeet, 
Esq. 

Surrey—William Crawford, of Dorking, Esq. 

Sussex—Sir Charles Foster Goring, of Highden, 
Bart. 

W arwickshire—W iiliam Duke, of Maxtock Castle. 
Esq. 

Wilt-hire—Thomas B. Mynors Baskerville, of 
Rockley-house, Esq. 

W’ orcester—George Farley, of Henwick, Esq. 

Yorkshire—Henry Darley, of Aldby Park, Esq 


SOUTH WALES. 

Carmarthenshire—Joseph Gulstone, of Derwydd, 
Esq. 

Pembrokeshire—Anthony Innys Stokes, of Seoves- 
ton, Esq. 

Cardiganshire—Arthnr Jones, of Cardigan, Esq 

oe Henry Vivian, of Marino, 
usq. 

Breconshire—Capel Hanbury Leigh, of Lianelly, 
Esq. 

Radnorshire—Samuel Beaven, of Glasscombe, Esq 


NORTH WALES. 
Anglesey—R. B. W. Bulkeley, of Baronhill, Esq. 
Carnarvonshire—William Glynn Griffith, of Bode- 
groes, Esq. 
Merionethshire—Thomas Hartley, of Llywyn, Esq. 
Montgomeryshire—John Jones, of Maesmawr, 
Esq. 
Denhighshire—John Price, of Plasoch Lianyehan, 
Esq. 


Flintshire—Joves Panton, of Coieshill, Esq. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


CHRONOLOGY, 

Jan. 21.— ‘The City of London voted an address 
of condolence to His Majesty on the death of the 
Duke of York.—N.B. Almost all the cities and 
principal towns of the kingdom have since followed 


the example. 
22.—T he Corporation of Bath voted the freedom 


of that city to Mr. Cauning, in a gold box, of the 
value of fifty guineas. 

24—His Majesty arrived at Brighton, 

26.—A preliminary meeting held at Freemason’s 
Tavern, for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of the Duke of York, 

Feb. 4.—The Duke of York's stud sold at Tat- 
tersall’s, producing £8,804 0s. 6d, 

Feb. 10.—The shares for the New London Uni- 
yersity were filled up, and the second instalment 
paid, or a large portion of them, 

15.—Sessions commenced at the Old Dailey ; 248 
prisoners formed the calendar. Two jurymen 
begged to be excused, as they could not (they said) 
retarn any verdict inflicting the penalty of death ; 
they were ordered to attend the Court during the 
sessions, it not being deemed a suificient excuse, 
although the Court would endeavour to dispense 
with them. 


oe 


MARRIAGES. 

At St. Ann’s BDiackfriars, Jobu Frost, eSq., 
P.S.A,. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to Har- 
riott, only daughter of the late John Peter Yory, 
esq., Of Berne.—At St. Georve’s, Hanover-square, 
Joseph Whately, esqg., to Charlotte, widow of 'T. 
Crespigney, esq., formerly M.P. for Sudbury.—At 
St. George’s Hanover-square, the Rev. Joseph 
Wolff, missionary to the Jews, to Lady Georgiana 
Mary Walpole, aunt to the Ear! of Orlord. 


—— 


DEATHS, 

At Milbank-terrace, Westminster, Mr. Vidler, 
the celebrated mail-coach contractor.—At Lovel- 
Hill Cottage, near Reading, J. Cumming, esq,, 
F. S. A. late of tne Board of Control. It was to 
this gentleman the public were indebted for the 
latter editions of that excellent work ‘* Owen 
Feltham’s Resolyes.”— At Brix-Hill, Dr. Bleg- 
borvagh.—At his house in Harley-street, the Right 
Hon. James Sutherland, Lord Daffas, at an ad- 
vanced age.—In Duke-street, Westminster, 78, the 
Right Hon. Lady Louisa Macdonald, widow of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, bart. 
and eldest sister of the Marquis of Stafford.—Mrs, 
Jones, relict of the late Right Hun. Theophilus 


Jones, sister to the late Countess of Clermont and 
Dowager Lady Rossmore. — Major Wall. —In 
Sloane-street, 72, W. Minto, esq., late Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the royal marine artillery.—Regent's Park, 
Mrs. Grant, widow of C. Grant, many years a diree- 
tor of the East India Company.—In Bedford-row, 
Mrs. F. Pollock.—At Islington, the Rey. John 
vans, L.L.D. author of several works.—In Con- 
naught- place, the Hon. and Right Rev. G. Pelham, 
Bishop ot Lincoln, in consequence of a severe cold 
caught by attendingthe Duke of York’s funeral,— 
At Southwood, Highgate, Miss F, Longman.—At 
Hoddeson, 82, General J, A. Harris.—At Roches- 
ter, the Rey. Dr. Law, Archdeacon of that place.— 
At Nottingham-place, 74, General W, Cartwright ; 
be was Colonel of the King’s regiment of dragoon 
guards.—Lieut.-General Ramsay, royal artillery. 
—At Whitehall, Lady Carrington.—-ln Wimpole- 
street, Mary-Anne, wile of Major-General! H. F, 
Caicrait. —Sir W. Rawson, late of Albemarle- 
street. — At Brompton, Mr. Branston, the cele- 
brated wood engraver.—In Woburn-place, Mrs. 
Rouse, widow of the late B. Rouse, esq., of New 
Bridge-street. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At St. George’s Church, by the Bishop of Bar- 
badoes, the Rev. S. Isaacson, Rector of St. Paul's, 
Demerara, to A. M.M. Killikelly, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late B, B. Killikelly, esq,. of Barbadoes,—- 
The Earl of Huntingdon, Sir B. D'Urban, Lady 
DD’ Urban, aud the Archdeacon of Barbadoes, ho- 
noured the ceremony by their presence ; and it 
being the first instanee of a Protestant bishop 
having performed any of the offices of the church 
on the vast continent of South America, its po- 
velty excited a considerable degree of interest, and 
attracted many other persons to the ceremony,— 
Guiana Chronicle and Demerara Gazette, Vov. 
27, 1826. At Guernsey, J. Gimingham, esq., to 
Ellen Maria, daughter of R. Saumarez, esq., and 
niece of Admire] Sir James Saumarez. — At the 
Cape of Good Hope, John Carlisle, esq., to Ca- 
therine, daughter of T. Philips, esq., late of Mil- 
ford Haven, but now of Glendour, Albany district, 
Cape of Good Hope.—At Leipzic, A. HU. Wolston, 
of Torrenton House, Devon, to Henrietta Semmei 


widow, of Leipzie. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Fampieo, Mexico,'Commodore Charles Thur- 
lew Smith, of the Mexican navy, late Post Captain 
in the British service, and nephew to Sir Sidney 
Sumith.—At Naples, Lady Emily Montagu, youngest 
daughter of the Duke of Manchester. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE MARRIAGES ANU DEATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 


A meeting has been lLeld at the Guildhall, New- 
castle, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of establishing a ‘* Society for 
the Reliet of the Indigent and Sick,’ when reso- 
lutions were entered into, and a liberal subscrip- 


tion made for immediate relief—in clothing, food, 
money, or other necessaries, as the urgency of 
the different cases may require. 

Another meeting, of ship-owners, has been held 
at North Shields, when a petition was unani- 
mously agreed on to the House of Commons, 
against the Reciprocity system, and praying the 
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Legislature to examine into the cause of the pre- 
sent depressed state of the shipping interest of the 
country, &e. 

A splendid silver candelabrum has been presented 
by the inhabitants of Hexham, to T.W. Beau- 
mont, esq., M. P. for Stafford. 

On the 3d of February, about a quarter before 
twelve o’clock at night, there was observed at 
Bishopwearmouth, in the north-west, a large flat 
areh, three or four degrees broad; it appeared 
like a cloud illuminated bythe moon. At the time 
of observation, strong flashes of fire darted up- 
wards, beginning at the western end of the arch, 
and proceeding eastward, and might require six 
or eight seconds to traverse from one end to the other. 
The lower end of the arch was 6° below the hori- 
zon, and extended upwards of 90’, and the upper 
end was about 80°. This avrora-borealis had 
entirely vanished by half-past twelve o’clock. 

There are forty-five prisoners for trial in Dur- 
ham gaol. 

Married.) At Durham, Wm. Taylor, esq., to 
Miss Maltby. 

_Died.| At Morpeth, Mr. J. Watson; he had 
been senior bailiffof that borough once, and five 
times junior bailiff.—At Durham, Miss Jane Pear- 
son.—At South Shields,’Thomas Green, esq. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A sameness continues in our trade. Ginghams 
are most wofully depressed ; light checks and other 
fancy fabrics maintain, perhaps, a good ground 
But there is plenty of complaint, little work, less 
wages, and no satisfaction on any side, for all are 
grumbling. To’ speak plainly, it is astonishing 
how the people subsist. When we think on the 
privations of the middle classes, unknown to any 
save the sufferers themselves, how many sorrowful 
hearts are hidden under smiling countenances, we 
must pursue the thought further, and are bound 
to believe, that the sufferings of the poor are 
greater than they appear. A few months since, 
they could subsist by selling their all; but now 
that all is gone, and where can they procure food ? 
—Carlisie Journal. 

A widow woman, of the name of Mary Dawson, 
who has six children, and has, we believe, seen 
better days, kept a horse and cart, and from the 
work of the animal she had herself and family to 
maintain. She felt herself under the necessity of 
applying for parish aid ; and Sunday, the l4th 
January, was appointed to consider her claim. 
The select Vestry met in Troutbeck church. The 
poor woman attended ; and after some deliberation 
she was told that she could not be relieved until 
her goods and pruperty were sold. ‘To this she 
demurred, begging them to consider her destitute 
situation. Remonstrance was in vain, and her 
horse and three cart loads of hay were actually 
put up for sale, at a short distance from the altar 
table, inthe body of the church, on Sunday after- 
noon! Ten shillings were paid down in the church 
for the horse, and a promise was made that the 
hay should be paid for when taken away. Thus 
far the Westmoreland Advertiser.—Breathe we 
jn a Christian land? But we forbear to comment 
upon'the matter, as we understand a statement of 
the case has been laid before the Bishop. 


VORKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
* A general meeting of ship-owners has been held 
at the town ‘hall of Whitby, for the purpose of 
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preparing petitions to Parliament against the Re- 
ciprocity system, under which the shipping inte- 
rests of England are at present so grieviously suf- 
fering. The pctitions passed unanimously. 

A meeting has been held at Sheffield, to take into 
consideration the law relative to the exportation 
of machinery from these kingdoms, when it was 
unanimously resolved to form a committee to com- 
municate withthe Chamber of Commerce at Man- 
chester, to co-operate in any way that might 
seem desirable to oppose the pasting any Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of allowing the ex- 
portation of machinery. 

A memorial to the same effect has been una- 
nimously passed by the merchants, manufacturers, 
and machine makers of Leeds, at their Court- 
House, to be presented to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. 

Application will be maie to Parliament for an 
act to enable several gentlemen (as proprietors) to 
effect an intended canal from Wakefield to Ferry- 
bridge. This very useful undertaking will, amongst 
other advantages, save seven miles in the dis- 
tance. 

The silk trade at Macclestieid is improving, and 
the people fast resuming employment. 

An exhibition of paintings is about to be formed 
at Hull, on the same plan as that of the Northern 
Society, at Leeds. 

Abazzaar, at Leeds, for the benefit of the Dis- 
pensary, realized upwards of £1,400: and a ball, 
for the same purpose, upwards of £80. 

There are upwards of one hundred prisoners in 
York Castle for trial, at the assizes, which com- 
mence the 24th of March. 

An intention exists of founding a joint-stock 
bank at Huddersfield, on the Scotch system. 


On the 3lst of January, the head, horns, verteLre 
ofthe neck, aad somerib bones of a large animal, of 
the deer kind, which may now be regarded asa 
distinct species, were discovered in the cliff, at 
Hornsea. They were embedded in saponaceous clay, 
overlaid with vegetable matter, about five inches 
in thickness. The head, with the upper jaw, con- 
taining a row of fine teeth on each side, is entire ; 
the under jaw is wanting. The horns are of the 
following dimensions : 

Ft. In. 

Length, fromthe extremetipofeachhorn 8 0 

From the tip of one horn to its 
TOR cccccsececccccesecccese § ® 
From the tip of one of the inner 
branches to thetip of the oppo- 


site branch .......cccccesee o 3 O 
The breadth of one of the palms within 
Cie BEGRONES occ ce cc cceccccccecccccee 1 °F 


The length of the head from the back of 
the skull to the extremity of the upper 
DOD 66 ccds Wed nsseaeestesoncnes ceces 1 10 

The breadth of the skull .............. 010 

The brow antlers, .as well as the main bones, 
are palmated, and slightly divided at the ends; 
and the whole may justly be cousidered as a rare 
and interesting specimen of organic remains. 

A young woman, named Jane Shaw, the daughter 
of a peasant, at Ailne, near Beverley, was lately 
in a profound sleep for eighteen days, during 
which time the anima! functions were entirely sus- 


pended. 
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On the 14th of February, a diocesan committee 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, was 
formed at York. President, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop. ’ 

Married.| Rev. H. Torre, rector of Thornhill, 
to Sarah Caroline, eldest daughter of Sir Jobn 
Lister Kaye, bart., of Denbigh Grange.—At Wake- 
field, Kdward Fenton, esq., to Miss Briscoe .—At 
Pickering, Captain Gray, to Miss Bird.—At York, 
Mr. Gawson, to Miss Wolstenholme.—At Terring- 
ton, John Atkinson, to Miss Tate.—At Leeds, 
Thomas Ferguson, esq., to Miss Emma Bevyen. 


Died.| AtUelme-on-Spalding Moor, Mrs. Fal- 
kingham, widow ; she lett behind her upwards of 
150 children, grand-children, great grand-children, 
and great-great-graud-children; and she occupied 
the house, in which she died, the last 73 years of 
her life.—At Easingworth, Thomas Jackson ,esg.— 
At Whitby, Mrs. Waiker.—At Yerk, Miss In- 
gram.— At Harden Grange, the lady of Walker 
Ferrand, esq. 

STAFFORD AND SALOP, 

The foundation stone of Wolverhampton race 
stand bas lately been laid. 

A number of workmen are now engaged in 
lowering the hiil on the Bristol road, between Bir- 
mingham and the first turnpike. 


LANCASHIRE, 

The distress which has prevailed so extensively 
and for so long a period in the neighbouring 
towns, appears at length to have reached Liver- 
pool. The applications for parochial relief are 
numerous beyond any preecdent for several years 
past. More than four hundred individuals, and 
the families of many of them, were relieved yes- 
terday at the parish offices. The workhouse is al- 
most as full as it will hold: it contains nearly one 
thousand six hundred paupers. Disease, the sure 
eoncomitant of starvation, is very prevalent ; the 
fever ward is full, and a temporary one has al- 
ready received several inmates.—Liverpool Ciro. 
nicle. 

The differences which have so long existed be- 
tween the cotton-spinners of Oldbam and their 
workmen, have at length been accommodated, by 
the return of the men to their employment, at the 
prices which they before refused to accept. Most 
of the men signitied their wish to return to work ; 
and, with the exception of afew, who were known 
to have been active instigators of the late riots, 
they were aecepted by the masters. Or the day 
before this event took place, however, there were 
some further disturbances, of a rather serious 
character ; in which, the civil and military autho- 
rities displayed great decision and promptitude ; 
which, we have nv doubt, had considerable etfect 
in leading to accommodation. 

Died.] At Harrock Hall, 77, the Rev. Rigbye 
Rigbye. 

NOTTINGHAM AND LINCOLN. 

There has been a trifling amendment in the lace 
trade at Nottingham, and there has been a small 
advance in the price. 

Such is the extreme scarcity of provender and 
winter keeping in many parts of Lincolnshire, 
that the most serious apprehensions are felt by 
the farmers for their cattle, and the horrors of 
scarcity are prevalent. ‘The calamity has been in- 
creased by severe and most unfavourable weather. 
In the neighbourhocd of Horncastle, the sheep and 
cattle, both beasts and horses, are dying by mul- 
utudes. 
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Died.) 82, Rev. W. Harrison, vicar of Win- 
terton. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The nobility and geutry of the county of Lei- 
cester have come to the resolution of patronizing, 
on an extensive scale, a grand musical festival, 
for the benefit of “the Infirmary, Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and Fever House of Recovery,” and a com- 
mittee has been formed to earry their benevolent 
intentions into effect for which purpose they bave 
aiready engaged some of the first performers in 
the kingdom. It isto be solemnized on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of next September, at Leicester. 

At Loughborough, a ball lately took place, for 
the benefit ef the Dispensary ; it was well atten- 
ded, and produced £90. 

Died.| At Newhall Park, 86, Mr. Jackson ; and 
the day after, Mr. Gilbert, an inmate of his house, 
and for whom he had liberally provided, expired, 
after a few hours illness.—At Loughborough, 87, 
Mr. Nash.—At his seat, Cole Orton Hall, 73, Sir 
George Beaumont, bart. He was well known as 
oue of the best amateur painters in the kingdom, 
and the liberal donor to the nation of his excellent 
collection of pictures.—At Bisbrooke, Rutland, Mr. 
Robert Clarke, a man well known in the neigh- 
bourhood for his singular habits. It will appear 
that he was descended irom anu eccentric stock, 
when our readers are informed, that he put down 
a grave-stone to the memory of his father, agreeably 
te his directions, with a gorgeous representation 
of a waggon and horses,a waggoner, a gate, and 
a green hedge, with the following lines: 

“ Here lies the body of Nathaniel Clarke, 

Who never did no harm in the light nor in the 

dark ; 

But in his blessed horses taken great delight, 

And often travell’'d with them by day and by 

night.” 
WARWICK, 

In the case of the King v. the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Warwick, the rule for a criminal infor- 
mation has been discharged, the defendants paying 
all the custs: ‘* This, I think,” said the Lord 
Chief Justice, “ will be sufficient to make the de- 
fendants know that it is their duty to attend on the 
election-days specified in the Charter.” 

The Warwick Gas Light Company have made a 
dividend of five per cent. ; 

Died.) Mrs. Millicent Ludford, sister of the 
late J. N. Ludtord, esq., of Ansley Hall.—At War- 
wick, Mrs. E. Hadson.—At Sutton Coldfield, Mrs. 
Perkins. 

NORTHAMPTON AND HUNTINGDON, 

Died.] At Pitsford, Charles, second son of E. 
Bouverie, esq., of Delapre Abbey. 

WORCESTER AND HEREFORD, 

Died.| At Leigh, 102, Catherine Hill. — At 
Worcester, 97, Philip Lane; he was known by 
the appellation of Blind Phil, and had been bell- 
ringer at Hereford Cathedral for upwards of 
seventy years.—At Flagoner’s Green, Bromyard, 
101, Hannah Smith, widow ; and at Eccles Green, 
100! Mary Powles, widow, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTRA, 

His Majesty has consented to become the patron 
of the musical festival, called the “ Union of the 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester.” 
—The Friends congregational collection in Bris- 
tol, for the relief of the distressed manufacturers, 
on Sunday, January 24, amounted to £159 5s. 2d. 
—It appears, by the third annual report of the vi- 
sitors of the General Lunatic Asylum, for the 
County and City of Gloucester, that its expense 
for 1826, was £2,960, 98. 9d, while the amount for 
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bvard of patients was only £2,554 0s. 24d. ; 
leaving a deticiency of £406 93s. 7d, Thus the 
committee are under the necessity of applying to 
the county and city for pecuniary assistance. We 
cannot neglect to add, that the deficiency in the 
finances, the committee conceive, are in a great 
degree to be attributed to causes of a temporary 
nature, the incidental expenses of the year having 
been unusually great, while the necessity have 
been more than equal to the ordinary and re- 
gular disbursements. 

Married.) At Cheltenham. T. Thistlethwaite, 
esq., late M. P. for Hants, to Typhena Bathurst, 
daughter of the Bishop of Norwich. 

Died.) At Fairford Park, 85, J. R. Barker, esq. 
—At Lamb’s Quay, 66, R. P. Wilton, esq., many 
years town clerk of Gloucester.—At Hill Court, 
64, Miss F. Faust, a descendant of the celebrated 
John Faust,the inventor of printing: she was the 
niece of Sir John Faust, bart., at whose decease 
this ancient baronetcy became extinct. 

DERBYSHIRR, 

Married.] At Kedleston, W. D. Holden, esq., 
to Caroline Esther, youngest daughter of Lord 
Scarsdale. « 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A new arrangement has just been made at our 
(Oxford) post-office, by which means all letters and 
papers addressed to persons in the followivg coun- 
ties and places, will arrive twenty-four hours ear- 
lier than before this establishment took place: 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Derby, Durham, Lancas- 
ter, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Northam- 
berland, Nottingham, Rutland, Stafford, Salop, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, York, North Wales, Ire- 
land, and Scotland ; including the towns of Dud- 
ley, Stourbridge, Bewdley, Kidderminster, and 
Stourport. A horse-post also will be established 
from Oxford to Newbury, to meet the Bath and 
Bristel, and Exeter mails, thus delivering the let- 
ters to Bath, Bristol, the west of England, and the 
south Welsh road, twenty-four hours earlier than 
at present. 

At a late special court of the guardians for re- 
gulating the poor, at Oxford, it was unanimously 
resolved, that the intention of the new bill should 
be abandoned, the sense of the vestries appearing 
decidedly against it. 

It appears, from the Summary of thé University 
of Oxford, in January last, that there were 2,332 
members of convocation, and 4,923 members on 
the books. In some of the colleges, applications 
for admission have been answered by promises of 
entrance in about two or three years; whilst in 
others, the list of applicants is so long, that no 
time can be held out for certainty when new mem- 
bers can be entered; this, at all events, shews the 
necessity of another university ! 

Died.] At Oxford, Rev. 8. Collinson, D.D., Pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Margaret, Professor of 
Divinity, Prebendary of Worcester, and rector 
of Dowlish Wake and Dowlish West, Somerset. 
He was in his 88th year, and he delivered a course 
of lectares on the thirty-nine articles, at the age of 
80'!—99, Mrs. Jane Trollope.—The Hon. and Right 
Rev. Edward Legge, Bishop of Oxford, and War- 
den of All Souls College.—At Middle Aston, Mrs. 
Mary Faithorn, having attained the age of 100 
years and 16 months, without illness, except the 
small-pox, in her infancy. 

BUCKS AND BERKS, 

Dicd.] At Reading, in the 100th year of his 
age, Mr. Samuel Stepney. Until within a few 
days of bis death, he could see to read the smallest 
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print without the aid of glasses, and at 96, was in 
full possesssion of all his faculties. He has left a 
widow, aged 96, who has been his wife for three- 
score years and ten, He had been a great-grand- 
father fifteen years, and his great-grand-children 
had a ereat-grand-father and great-grand-mother, 
two grand-fathers, two grand-mothers, and a fa- 
ther and mother—all living at the the same time.— 
At Farley Hill, near Reading, C. Dickenson, esq.— 
At Ashton-Clinton, 101, Rebecca Studram. 


NOKFOLK AND SUFFOLK. 

A petition for the revision of the game laws was 
signed by some of the magistrates attending the 
late sessions at Bury. The object of the petition 
is to represent to Parliament the lamentable and 
increasing evils resulting from the violation of 
those laws, as peculiarly affecting the morals of 
the labouring classes; to point out the fact, that 
although the sale of game is prohibited, the de- 
mands of a large and wealthy class of the commu- 
nity create a market for it, which can at present 
only be supplied by fraud and depredation; and 
that the individual thus tempted to an infraction of 
the law, is led, by degrees, to the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes. 

By the abstract of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the treasurer for the county of Norfolk, 
from Midsummer 1825 to Midsummer 1826, 
it appears that the expenditure amounted to 
£14,392, 1s. 2d. 

HANTS AND SUSSEX. 

A meeting held at Brighton, February 10, of 
gentlemen, inhabitants, and visitors, it was re- 
solved to erect public rooms, for balls, concerts, 
and other amusements, without delay. ‘The ex- 
penses are calculated at £15,000, which is to be 
raised in shares of £100 each. The scite is in the 
Grand Parade, and the building is to be in the 
Grecian style, 

Married.) Robert Stone, esq., of Gate House, 
Sussex,to Louisa, second daughter of Alexander 
Douovan, esq., of Foramtield Park. 

Died] At Christeburch, 77, Mr. W. Lockyer. 
He was the head ringer of the parish, and had re- 
gularly attended the belfry tor upwards of sixty 
years. 

DORSET AND WILTS. 

January 17, the foundation stone of a chapel for 
a sect called “ Ranters,” was laid at Shaftesbury. 
A female preacher delivered a long discourse on 
the occasion, and a subscription was made on 
the spot. 

Died.) At Great Bedwin, Elizabeth Sopp, wi- 
dow. having nearly completed her 102d year !— 
At Abbotsbury Castle, the Hen. Captain Giles 
Digby Robert Fox Strangeways, 7th hussars, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Ilehester. 


DEVON AND SOMERSET, 

At the latter end of January, a rigged barge ar- 
rived at Taunton, from Newport diréet, laden 
with coals, &e. She came up the Bridgewater and 
Taunton canal; branched in the river Tone ; such 
a sight has never before been witnessed in ‘Taun- 
ton, and drew a great concourse of spectators, 
with bells ringing at the different parish churches. 
—A concert was lately given at Bridgewater, for 
the benefit of the Infirmary, which netted between 
£80 and £90.—The last report of the Devon and 
Exeter Savings’ Bank states the sum in hand to 
be £590,302 1s. 1d. exclusive of the surplus fund 
of 5,386 5s. 7d. The receipts of last year, not- 
withstanding the general distress, amounted to 
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£115,639 14s. 3d.!1!!— The National Benevolent 
Institution of Bath received, in 1826, the sum of 
£416 8s, 1d. 

At a late meeting of the mayor and commonalty 
of Plymouth and Devonport, it was agreed to for- 
ward a petition to Parliament for establishing a 
court of requests in those towns.—The foundation 
stone for the Plymouth Mechanics’ Institute has 
been lately laid, with all the due formalities, at 
that place. The building is expected to be finished 
in November next. na 

By the late decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench relative to the sewers of the Bristol Dock 
Company, there is now the certainty of that city 
being probably relieved, even before another hot 
summer occurs, from the abominable nuisance 
which of late years has so infested it. 

Married.| At Bath, Lord William Paget, to 
Fanny, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis de 
Rottenberg.—at Clifton, W. M. Reade, esq., to 
Miss Eliza Maitland. 

Died.| At Axminster, 102,S. Pike.—At Yeovil, 
G. P. Upton, esq., mayor of Lyme Regis. — At 
Compton Gifford, Alexander, third son of Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Thornton, of Wemburg House.— 
At Bath, Lucey, wile of John Benett, esq., M. P. 
for Wilts.—At Barnstaple, 61, Mary Easton ; she 
had been a servant at the Bell-Inn fifty years !!!— 
At Martock, 67, Rev. E. Taylor. 

WALES. 

Great ferments have been created in several 
parts of Wales, in consequence of the intention 
expressed by many of the landowners to apply to 
the Legislature for acts to enclose common lands 
extensively. The act which has been applied for 
to enclose the wastes in the parishes of Lianwnda 
and Llandwrog, Carnarvon, will be brought be- 
fore the attention of Parliament upon claims of 
vested rights, and other claims to compensation 
preferred by several hundred cottagers. Ata 
vestry, held about twenty years ago, in the parish 
of Liandwrog, the peasantry were encouraged to 
build cottages upon the extensive barren wastes, 
as the example which had been exhibited by great 
numbers who had built cottages, some 20 and 
others 30 years before, of frugality and good order, 
led the overseers to expect that similar results 
would be experienced from the settlement of those 
of the peasantry who then began to be troublesome. 
The men who availed themselves of this encourage- 
ment, were chiefly those working in the slate quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood; numbers of them set 
to work accordingly. The common was, a great 
part of it a mere reck ; they, by fire and gunpow- 
der, levelled.it. The whole body of men belonging 
to a quarry were often seen united at moonlight, 
working to remove huge stones, and aiding to 
clear the ground. In one instance, more than 140 
heads of families were settled in this manner ; they 
built cottages, and it appears that the present 
state of the wastes in this particular is, that there 
are 141 tenements on 337 acres, which aid in main- 
taining 683 inhabitants, with the assistance of 81 
cows, As an instance of the good effected by this 
state of things, the cottagers, from being burden- 
some, have become contributors to the poors’ rates. 
During the last 7 years, they have contributed 
within a fraction of £300 per annum; and the 
relief afforded to the same district amounts only to 
£55. Some of these cottagers have been in pos- 
session 30,40, and 50 years undisturbed by those 
who have, or say they have, legal claims upon the 
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lands. The manorial rights to these lands belong 
to the Crown; but the landowners, who have only 
a right of common on them, have applied for a bill 
to enclose the common, and allot it amongst them- 
selves. The cottagers onthe land swear they will 
defend what they call their property, namely—the 
improvements on the land and their cottages, to 
the last drop of their blood ; but they declare them- 
selves willing to pay what may be assessed as the 
value of the lands, (which the landowners refused 
to make use of, for, in fact, it was of no value to 
them), before they bestowed their labour upon 
them. They contend that the improvements and 
buildings upon them, at least, are their property, 
inasmuch as the landowners recognised them, and 
admitted their right for 20 years, by not inter- 
fering with them during that period. The great 
question to be decided by the Legislature will be, 
whether such recognition of the labour bestowed 
upon land will entitle the cottagers to compensa- 
tion for it. There is also the general principle of 
cottage settlement, as a relief for poor-rates, in- 
volved in the discussion of these cases, 

A valuable piece of plate, subseribed for by the 
inhabitants of Brecon, has been presented to Philip 
Vaughan, esq., for his meritorious, judicious, and 
unceasing exertions as Honorary Secretary to the 
Cambrian Society in Gwent. 

The Bishop of St. David's has given notice, that 
there is every reason to believe that the expense 
of educating and maintaining a young man at the 
college will not amount to more than £55 a year!!! 
Compare this with Oxford and Cambridge!!! The 
college is caleulated to accomodate 70 students, and 
is to be opened on St. David’s-day. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of Swansea, and 
its neighbourhood, held at the Guildhall, February 
15, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament for 
the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, 
it was resolved unanimously, “that a petition be 
immediately presented to Parliament, praying that 
during the present session, its pledge to the coun- 
try for the farther amelioration of the condition 
of the unhappy Slaves be redeemed, and that, 
without farther delay. some speedy and determined 
period be fixed for the final extinction of Slavery 
throughout the British dominions. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt at Carnar- 
von, and miles round its vicinity, on Saturday Fe- 
bruary 10, at 20m. past 7 o’clock, p.m. Its dura- 
tio was only a minute. It was felt also at Ban- 
gor,and round the neighbourhood, but not in so 
great a degree. 

Married.] Hugh Jones, esq.,. of Rhuallit, and 
Plastourbridge, Denbigh, to Jane, heiress of the 
late R, Jones, esq., of Dolgyniass. 

Died.] At Dolgelly, 76, Henry Owen, esq., of 
Liwyn-du, a member of the Society of Friends,—At 
Ty-vyn-y-Craig, near Aberpergwm, in the vale of 
Neath, John Jones, better known by the name of 
** Cobler Jig,” at the advanced age of 91.—At Hay 
Brecon, 107, Martha Watkins. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, 64, Mr. P. Marshall; he 
was the ingenious inventor of the Peristrephic 
Panorama. 

IRELAND, 

Died.| At Castle-Martyr, Cork, the Countess 
of Shannon.—89, Rev. Dr. Plunkett, titular Bishop 
of Meath ; this venerable person, for nearly half a 
century, presided over one of the largest bishoprics 
in this country, 
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8| 207 | 813 82/ ig 4 | S89F | 834 B | 984 97 119 7-16 3 2425 | 52p | 3031p sug 514 
9 — ps 834) 81 S23) 903 398 | 974 = § 119 245 5253p | 50 3%p | aig $2) 
7 2074 823 Z| Sl 825) _ 849g | 97. g |19, 9-16 11-16 one | 54 56p | 30 3lp slg #24 
12 | 2073 | 825 2 | 819 825! — 39, 2! 97, 2119 5-16 9-16] — 5455p | 31 33p leig 624 
13 {2074208 | 82} 834) 82 | 892 fg 89: £1) 972 § \195 3 2444 | 5557p | 3235p js2 3 
14 a 838 % | 82% 854} YF | 894 90 | 97% 954,19 12-16 & — | 5557p | 3537p |823 85) 
15 | 208 834 ¢# 825 g | 90f | 898 § (978 # 119 13-16 3 — 53 55p | 33 36p nod = 
16); — | 8 825 9; 893 | 89 4/974 F [19 13-16 | — | 5355p | 3335p [sobs | 
7 — | 823 819 82 | — | 883 ¢ | 975 + \19 9-16 11-16 [243 245) — | 32 34p (81 824 | 
— — _— a “s a= j -_— — | — | —- — ' 
19} — | 803 81 | 79% 80f| 873 % 87h 3/95 96 |193 ; — ' | 4852p | 2831p |79} 803 | 
20 | 208} | 82h 4 /| 80; 819} 889 SNH F | 968 97 |19 3-16 & _ 48 50p | 3031p z2 i 
21] 208 | 82) 5 } 813 82 80 BBY 89 | 964 97119 9-16 5 — | 50 52p | 3223p [814 824 | 
22] 208 | 82) §/ 81} S82) 89; 8s} By 964 97! 198 11-16 | 244 | 5254p | 33 34p (318 82 
= ay 308 = 2 sat a | 893 w 4 | vt 192 _Mel6 2154 | 5253p 33 S4p Sh a 
25 _ _ _ — oe sacl ‘aoe, pa e f—] we 
sob We | | 
= ie i ke Bae ' 
E. Evron, Stock Broker, 2 » Cornhill and Lomburd Slreet. 
et Se 
MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From Jan, 20th to 19th Feb. inclusive. 
By WILLIAM Harris and Co., 50, ) Tigh Holborn. 
as D | ee ten te 
3 Therm, Barometer. ‘|¢ Euc’s) Winds. Atmospheric Variations. | 
3 Hygro. | 
i) . 
ks nee el LE Pe eo 
@/}/S/\:/\4 z/e | | 
3 ls z |< 4 | | 9 A-M.|10P.M.| | | 9AM. | 10 P.M. |9P.M./2P.M.} 10 P.M, | 
) 3 ec | os ia | i | | 
S$ le2|2/./2/% | a |= | | | | | 
20 © | og | 34 | 95 | 30 oS | 29 90] 96 | 86 3 E Fair Fair | Snow 
21 27 | 93 | 26 | 29 72/29 57/84) 95| NK N | Snow | Snow | — | 
22 29/29 21 | 29 45 | 29 52] 95 | 85 E NNE ashi Bt ants Fine | 
23 283 | 30 | 28 | 29 52) 29 41 | 90) 93) NNW w — Fair Clo. | 
24 30 | 33 | 23 | 29 46 | 29 52/90/93) Wsw sw Clo. om - 1 
25 31 | 31} 18 | 29 52) 29 58] 93 | 93 E ENE Foggy ite Aa 
4 28 | 33 | 30 | 29 58 | 29 68 | 93 88 w N _ _ Snow 
27 @ | 33 | 34 25 | 30 03 | 30 15] 81 | 89) NNE NNE | Fair — | Fair | 
28 33 | 42 | 42| 30 05 | 29 84] 87/96) Sw SW - - eal 
29 44/46/35 | 29 79| 29 75/98/90) SW Ww Clo. - -_ | 
30 39 | 41 | 39 | 299 67| 29 63/99/58} SSW SW _ — | Clo. 
31 42 | 46 | 42 | 29 61 | 29 62] 98 | an SSW SSW | S.Rain| Clo. — | 
Feb. 
1 43 | 44 | 35 | 29 64) 299 67 | 96 | 95 SSW NNE Clo. — S.Rain} 
2 36 | 42 | 29] 29 Si | 299 96/81/85) ENE N Fair _— Fine | 
3 @ | 32 | 33 | 27 | 30 30/30 40) 75/79) NE NE — | Fair - 4 
4 36 | 38 | 34/30 41) 30 40 | 79 | 81 NE NNE — — — | 
5 33 | 38 | 28/30 36 | 20 27] 83/84! ENS ENE — — | Fair | 
6 33 | 41 | 34 | 30 16| 30 21) 93| 90) NNE NNE | S.Rain|} — — | 
7 37 | 41 | 30 | 30 29 | 3y 31 | ov | 85 NE NNE | Fair — | Fine | 
8 35 | 37 | 29 30 34 | 30 35 | 78 | 80 E NE oni aan an 
9 32 | 36 | 238 | 30 24 30 18177175 ENE NE _— 
10 34 | 37 | 30 | 29 97 | 29 93 | 82 | 87 NE NE —- — |Cl. | 
il $1 | 33 | 31 | 29 72| 29 69 | 86 | 86) ENE ENE | Clo. | Clo. — | 
12 36 | 39 | 33 | 29 74) 29 87 | 92) 84 NE NW | Sleet - — 
13 O} 35 | 38 | 28] 30 09 | 30 17] 82/30] NNW Nw | Clo. _ _ 
l4 34 | 40 | 34| 29 94/29 85 | 82) 82) WSW WNW — — _ 
15 36 | 38 | 24) 29 +9 | 29 92 | 87 | 85 | NNE NNE | Slect | Fair | Fine 
16 25 | 31 | 20] 30 02/29 96/82/80] ESE WNW | Fair — -—_ | 
17 22 | 30} 19 | 29 83} 29 87/85/83) WSW Sw = — | Foggy | 
18 26 | 30 | 24 | 29 94 | 29 93 | 82 | 82 E ENE | Fine — — | 
19 26 | 28 | 24} 29 81 | 29 66] 82) 81 ENE ENE = —_ Fine 
® i i * 


















































